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ABSTRACT * * 

~ 'The. papers contained in this decunent nere 

conaissicned for presentation to the*Illinois Project cn 
Accreditation, Certification, and Continuing Education, designed to 
define issues, analyze procedures, and sake recoeatndations to the 
Illinois State Board of Education and a Rational audience of 
educators and policy nakers. Two papers (Arnstein, liley.and Gore) 
review cuxrent issues 'in accreditation and certification at the 
national,. state, and interstate levels, . and outline topics for fatifre 
investigation. These papers vere prepared for submission to the Phase 
One Conference devoted to the identification and articulation of 
policy issues. The Florio paper suaaarizes results of that , ' 
conference, detailing the sub-issues in each of the aajor areas of 
concentration. Phase two of the Project involved the foraaticn of • 
three task forces to explore issues defined in Phase One and aake 
policy recoaaendatjLons concerning those £ssue$ to the Illinois State 
Board, of Education, and other interested publics. Three papers 
(Bentz, Hazard, and Stiles) vere coaeissioned for this phase, and 
they help to clarify fox task' force aeabers the background 
inforaation on accreditation/prograa aporoval, certification, ant^ 
continuing education within the social, legal, and pplitical ^ 
policy asking arenas in which they exist. Phase Three of the Project 
consisted of a national disseaination conference coinciding with the 
final draft recoaaendations and reports of the three task forces, 
coaaents at the Disseaination Conference prompted the coaaission of 
the Lefin paper, which exaeines, in detail, a .variety of economic 



variables affecting accreditation certification and continuing 
education, in addition' it describe procedures jfehatf can be tak 



carry out*the accreditation/prograa approval functi 
cost-futility analysis perspective. (BJB) 
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/ Foreword , * 

. The Illinois Policy Project: Accreditation, Certification, and 
Continuing Education was initiated and sponsored jointly by $he Illinois 
Office of Education and the College of Education, Roosevelt University. 
The inquiry was supported under provisions of a grant from the National 

"Institute of Education (Contract No. 400-76-0018) 4nd was operated from 
the School of Education, Northwestern University. 
^ The Project^ was designed to^unction in thfee phases. During each 

, phase individuals were asked to contribute papers to help examine and 
synthesize issu.es and problems that surfaced' in Project conference deli- 
berations. This book of readings contains the commissioned papers of the 
Project. 

Educational policymaking in the areas of* accreditation, program , 
approval, certification and continuing education is complex* highly .« 
political, and in pressing need of clarif icatiory The Project Staff ' 
Wishes to thank the* contributing authors^ George E. Atnstein, Susan K. 
Bentz, David H. Florio, William R. Hazard, Henry M. Levin,, bind ley J. 
Stiles, Deane W.Wiley and Joseph S. Gore for their scholarly efforts ia* 
reviewing synthesizing policy issues and procedures. The expert 
'knowledge of the authors greatly aided Task Force members and Project 
staff in interpreting existing' educational policy legislation and identi- 
fying future concerns within a social, political, legal, and economic 

> 

context. % ' X 
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INTRODUCTION " 

4 * 

„ The Illinois Policy Project on Accreditation, Certification, ^and 
Continuing Education was designed to define issues, analyze procedures, 
and make recommendations to the Illinois State ^oard of Education .and a 
national audience of educators and policy makers at the state and national 
levels of educational dtfcis'ion making concerning* educational policy. The 
specific areas of concentration were teacher (and other school personnel) 
certification, national professional education accreditation, state 
apprqval .of education programs preparing certified school personnel, and 
continuing education as related to certification and employment. Recog- 
nizing the interstate and national significance of these issues, the, 
Project also examined broader policy issues related to the various inter- 
governmental relationships surrounding accreditation, certification, "and 
continuing education* *- > 

The ^roj ect 4Pfes structured in three phases: 

Phase One . Phase One was a 'national invitational conference held 
during October 1975 that identified and articulated the following policy 
issues: (a) voluntary national accreditation of schools, colleges, and 
departments of education, (b) state approval for programs' designed to pre- 
pare school personnel, (c) . certif icat icm of professional school personnel; 
and* (d) continuing education of school-based education personnel, parti- 
cularly teachers. This policy issues conference laid the foundation for 
the policy areas that were then examined in Phase Two. 

The Phase One Conference lnqluded people < from locations throughout 
the 'country with expertise in accreditation, certification, governance, 
teacher preparation and evaluation, accountability, governmental relations 
legislation, and other area? ^^ecting* institutional licensing processes. 
Participants also included representatives' from the organized^ teaching 1 
profession (?tate and national), the Illinois Office of Education, the 
National Institute of Education, the U. S. Office o*f Education, schools, 
colleges and departments of education and" the state legislatures. 

Conference participants were asked to react Ho the Arastein pfcper, , 
"Teacher Certif icatidn: Is It an Art or a Science?? 1 and the Wiley and 



Gore'paper "Gerti|ic*tion and Accreditation in Illinois: Some Comments 

and Considerations. 11 These papers reviewed current issues in accredita- 

tion'ahd certification at the national, -state, and interstate l^vel^s and 

outlitved additional topics for /future invest igatiorv. 

Results of trie conference were summarized A the Florio paper, 
I ' * 

| "Accreditation and Certification* Policy Issues In Professional Education," 

This papef detailed the sub-issues in each of the'major areas a concentra- 
tion These, three papers acid, conference dialogues were used to define the 
specific charges to the task fosce groups that wete organized for the 
second phase of the Project. % - 

Phase Two was designed to have thVee task force groups explore issues 
defined in Phase One and make policy recommendations concerning those 
• issues to the lllinois4ltate Board of Education, professional and labor » 
related education groups, interstate organizations, legislatures , appro- 
priate federal agencies, accrediting agencies, ^nd qther interested pub- ' 
lies. The three task forces were organized as follows: The Certification 
Task Force explored issues and made recommendations about the certifica- 
tion of teachers and oth^p professional' school personnel. The Accredita- 
tion/Program Approval Task Force dealt with policy issues concerning both 
national voluntary professional education accreditation and state program 
approval of training programs* for school personnel. The Task Force «* 
Committee on Continuing Education examined issues of professional, develop- 
ment for school personnel, including the relationship of continuing educa- 
tion with certification and continued employment* and state financing of 
continuing education. 

The Bentz paper, "Historical Background:' State of Illinois Processes 
and Structure of .Certification and ^rogram^ Approval in Professional Educa- 
tion," the Hazar.d paper, "Institutional Accreditation and Teacher Certi- 
.fication: ' Notes*on the State of the Law," and the Stiles paper, "National 
an4 Regional Accrediting for Professional Education Programs" were 
Commissioned 'for Phase Two of the* Ptoject, These papers helped^To clarify, 
for task force members the background information on accreditation/program 
approval; certification and continuing education within the social, legal, 
and political policymaking arenas in which they exist. 

Phase Three of the Project was organized to coincide' with the final* 
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draft recoimnendations and reports 'of th^ihree t^sk forces. A, National 
Dissemination Conference was held in May 1976 to provide a preliminary 
critique of task fprce documents. The Dissemination Conference was designed 
so that a variety of individuals from* different backgrounds could, review 
and make comments .on the. drafts- of the task force reports. Those reviewing 
the reports were educational researchers, teacher educators, community 
\ representatives, and school personnel., TJask Force chairpersons revised 
and edited their documents as a result of input comments received from 
Dissemination Conference participants^ 

C6nments at the Dissemination Conference by various participants 
prompted the commission of the Levin paper, "Accreditation, Certif ication,* 
and Economics of Information." This papert examines, in considerable * 
.detail, a variety of economic variables that affect accreditation, certi- 
fication, and continuing education. In addition, the paper describes 
procedures that can be taken to carry ouL the^accreditation/program 
approval functions' from a "cost-utility" /analysis perspective. 

The Task Force Report* has been prepared for dissemination to tjie 
Illinois State Board of Education, the National Institute 9 of Education* 
accrediting agencies, professional scholarly and labor affiliated educa- 
tion organizations, and other interested publics. The Report contains a ' 
summary of issues, specific policy and #legisfletive recommendations, a 
review of educational research on teacher training and teacher effective- 
ness, and a review of statutory, cas^ and constitutional law affecting 
certification and program approval. * * 

A Project Final Report is being prepared and will be disseminated in % 
fall 1976. The Final Report will contairt: (a) a Project history; (b) a 
'review and synthesis of policy \ssue3 ; (c) comments concerning the social, 
legal, and political/contextual forces affecting policy in the topical 
areas; (d) recommendations for/action; (e) topics requiring further in- 
quiry;, (f) suggestions for continued dialogue, collaboration, and communi- 
cation on the issues; and (g) a comprehensive bibliography ? 



* Koff, Robert rf. , Florio, David H. , -and Cronin, Joseph M. The Illinois 
Policy Project Task Force Reports . School of Education, Northwestern 
University, Evanston,. Illinois, 1976. , 
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CHAPTER 1 

V : ' ; ' . ■ v • * v "• 

TEACHER CERTIFICATION: IS IT AN ART OR A SCIENCE 
, i . George E. Arnstein 

U • ' - - * . 1 

m m 

This paper vas pr epared tor Phase One of the Illinois Policy^ Prpject. 
Consequently, its f purpose was to highlight some of, the pressing probt|fi%# — 
facing accreditation and certification policymaking. The author has iden- 
tified anji examined issues and' clarifiSi relevant terms, e.g., accredita- 
tion,* certificati9n, state^rogram approval, etc. The purposes o5>accredi- 
tation and state program approval, and .role responsibilities, political 
control, ''and evaluation Of teacher performance^ for certification are 
examined. ' 

Perhaps one of the greatest difficulties with accreditation can be 
directly attributed to the definition and use of terms. Accreditation X s 
a. private voluntary process whereas certification is the responsibility of 
the State and does not .necessarily have anything to do with" accreditation. 
State program approval is granted by a State agency charged' with issuing 
teaching certificates. It is J therefore^ a state function to approve 
specified courses/programs designed to provide training for individuals 
for' public school roles. 

% Accreditation, the author maintains, V* one indicator of institu- 
tional or program quality. Required accrediting procedures (e.g. * self 
studies, reports,, etc.) can be beneficial to institutional self improve- 
ment* The author also discusses problems associated with the purpose/ 
function of accreditation. He concludes that accreditation id being used 
for purposes for which it was never intended.^ # \ 

State program approval is directly tied Co jthe certification of 
teachers. An institution with a state approved progfam can almost guaran- 
tee its students that th6y will be credentialed. & national voluntary 
accreditation agency however does npt have credentialing authority and, 
as a c6nsequence, it is often viewed as being unable to effectively apply 
sanctions. That is, even though a teacher education program may not be 
accredited? it could be approved by the state. Hence, program graduates N * 

could receive a credential either through the program approval or- direct 
application method. < '* ✓ 

The State has tj>e responsibility for • licensing. Although not depen- 
dent on the- dues of its approved members, jet is subject to/political and 
social pressures. These political constraints can 'impede^ the State from 
being an- adequate quality control mechanism for monitoring programs train- 
ing education personnel. 

The author concludes his paper by examining political issues arid 
poetical problems associated with determining professional competence. 
The political issues affecting certification include questions of re- 
distributing power, * authority, and responsibilities. The orgapized 
teaching profession is seeking to control training, admission, and dis- 
missal from the ^teaching profession. The St Ate awards the certificate 
but how the State Awards and who should ex^rc|se policy making authority 
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over this process being seriously questioned by the teaching profes- 
sion, training institutions ,apd community groups. The 'evaluative, 
criteria ysed to ascertain professional competence further complicates 
the certification process., Th$ author makes the point that there is 
no recognized or empirically tested set of skillfe, techniques , or know- 



ledge which' can be shown to reliably • identify a "qualified 1 
♦ 



tpeacher . 
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Teacher Certification': 
Is^ It an Art dr^a Science? 

George JflFnstein * 



A Few Words of* Clarification* - 
_ - . -5 f * : ■ . 

At least some of the difficulties fn today's cctfitroyersy can be 
avoided because they derive from confusion rather than deliberate^con-? 
front at ion,. ^ 

Accreditation is a private voluntary process which covers most of * 
American postsecondary education. ^ 

V ■* V » 

1 Certification is the* responsibility of the State and need not have 
anything^ to do with accreditations : T^e certification of* teachers means m 
that the State issues a credential, v^lfd for a stipulated period. It 
is a liceftse ^Ithot^gh^T prefer to avoid this word because theVe also is 
• Itrstitutirfftal Licensing , permission granted by the S^ate to ' a school 
or college to* operate (clearly different from the licensing &f individual 
teachers) • * 

* 

A S4:ate charter used tb be the permission granted by the State for 
a college to operate.* tharters, oftfen granted in perpetuity, have some- 
times been abused so that some States now superimpose an institutional 
: license as a condition for the conferral of degrees/ (thus making the 
charter, de facto, obsolete)*. ^ . j$ m 

State approval ' (also known— Ifi registration) is conferred by the State 
agejipy, usually dharged^with the certification of teachers, as a means of 
apptrovin*g specified cpurses or programs. In the present pape* references 

* ' - • r 
* : - ^_ « . • 

* Executive Director $ National Advisory Council of Eduction Profession* 
Development » , 
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rao^t States 



typically are to Stat^appEava^ df**teacher, education programs; 
also have a -separate SCabtev approval agertcy, designated by the governor., 
for the approval of program for veterans under-the G. I* Bilji (which is 
not covered in Che present' paper) . :- 1 / 



Teacher Certification: 'Neither an Art nor a Science . V ■ + 

* ^ ,» • « * . 

The phrase increasingly * in us£ in business is The. Bottom Linf; efther 

i • . * 

it is in the black or it isn't.' aad that's what business .is all about:. 

* w . 

For our purposes, the bottom line is the 'teaching credential*, the , 

V 

piece o'f paper which certifies that a student has crossed the magic line 

^ c 
and h?s be^i certified by the State as a*member of the professaoft,- f it 

• - * ~* 

to be hired" and suitable for use in" the classroom. The" certificate is the 

' % % ■ < ; • * > '* 

direct descendant of .the medieval licentia ubique docenSi, awarded by 

authority of, the university whiclu in, turn, operated by charter of the 

**, '/L i • • - 

Emperor Vu^the Pope. m » ... • J 

. r ' " , ' - ' ' 

In practice, the state may issue the. credential (hr it may delegate, 
the* authority, dg ' lure or de f actoV to certain^olleges with socalled pro- 
gram* approval. The delegation to the college is of pivotal importance. 

Accreditation, in Short (Figure A) . » 

ISurprisihg ad it may seem, wa c^pT take thfe .matter of private <Volun- 
ta^y accreditation and treat it separately. .While accreditation is not 
completely separate— the separation varies f^om state to state— it* does 
form a £ubs^steigjpf its own; -not directly related to certification. 

Accreditation is a peculiarily American invention. It^also exists 

.... ' \ 

in Canada and in a few zones' of American influence but it is basically. 
American; It has .two major forms: Regional qr institutional. accredits- ' 
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tion* which deals with a college as a whole; ijt ddes not claim that all 

J ' / 
Iparts of the college are equally good, or* even that all parts are of 

acceptable quality. Jt does suggest that the college, by virtue of 

accreditation, is making better progress than it might otherwise. 

% ; • * * * , / ^ 

Specialized accreditation, by agencies like the National Council - 



.for Accreditation of Teacher Education, typicaHv requires regional 

accreditation as a prerequisite. This relieves NCATE, for«example, of 

having to look at the rest of the college except insofar t as it impinges 

on ^teacher education {or whatever program NCATE is reviewing. > NCATE 

1 

^ also insists on prior State approval. 

. Both o'f these forms of accreditation are voluntary and private. They 
,are only indirectly related to the Federal government, again voluntarily, 

through something kpown as Recognition. - * * ' 

/ - . - 

..,the Commissioner of Education shall publish f 

a listi of nationally recognized accrediting 
* --'agencies -anci associations which he determined 

* to be reliable authority as^to the quality of. 
training offered by an educational institu- 
tion. 2 : - ' 
if * ♦ 
. ■» 

• The historic major regional associations are so Recognized. So is NCATE, 
although its most recent* recognition was subject to some interesting stipu- 
lations and qualiilicatltfns. 

* 

While NC^TE and some 48 othefr accrediting bodies are recognized ha 

) 

being reliable authority as to the quality of trailing offered, in fact 

they are not reliable. This conclusion, jaraong others, emerged from Private 

\ 3 ^ 

Accreditation and Public Eligibility , a report to the V. S. Office of 

Education f rom ^he Brookings Institution and the National Academy for 

"Public Administration, better known as the Orlans report, named after the 



l^r3Lans. I am 



principal invesfcigatpr, Harold *Orians. I am one, of the co-authors of the 

i 

^gport *nd I agree that accreditation is not reliable authority as to 
quality.- NCATE, for example, perpits the unexamined rise and decline of 

entire programs during £he ten years which elapse between reviews. 

• / « 

/ 

Strangely enough, this need not necessarily affect certification, 

because accreditation and certification are separate, although in practice 

* fa \ • i 

'* ** 

state and other officials do look at the results of accreditation. * More 

Vf , > 

than half of the st*te$. accept NCATE accreditation in the sense that they 
isfcue teaching v credenti'»ls on the ^strength of a r^com&endation by an 
NCATE -accredited college. - 

Tp be critical af accreditation and its shortcomings does not mean 
that accreditation ought to be eliminated. Accreditation is one indicator 

of qualify; the various %elf -studies and reports connected with acpredita- 

* * * 

•tion -processes can be valuable. Typically these studj.es ^nd reports are 
not public documents and this impairs their utility. ^ * 

The weakness of ^accreditation is that it ant6dat&fe its use as a 

r * 

determinant of eligibility for Federal programs, that it is being used 'for 
i L \ r , ft 

purposes never intended, and tjiat we tend to attack accreditation for 

t 

* ; - 

• i « « 

failing to serve our present'day purposes. This is palpably unfair, a * 

* . 

little bit like hailing a cab to haul a shipment of gravel and then to 
complain thatL it is most unsuitable as a truck. 

* * We can reject accreditation if we wish: we then must confront the 
question of whom we^wish to have discharge those functions now Being per* 
formed, by the private Voluntary accrediting agencies. 
, State Program Approval v 

Haying emphasized private , voluntary accredit at Loo , I must admit that 

* « 

< there are some State agencies which refer to themselves as accrediting 

* 5 ♦ 

• - ' / 

N W , 
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bodies«^Ad which perform £ tactions which are rather similar to those being 

performed by private, voluntary accrediting bodies. Foremost is the Board 

* ' - V M 

of Regeftts-* of the .Univer$i/ffdf New Yprk, a State body which charters 

- * : ( < ^ ' » / 

institutions of higher learning, thus issues institutional licenses. It 
ai'sO is recogni^d by* the U.S. .Commissioner of Education as an accrediting 
, agency > for higher education, *the only State a gei|^ so recognized. The 
Recognition h,as s^ne- ambivalence, however, because some forms of . accr,edita- 
tioi\ by the NY Regents-fail to be listed,, in ttie cffficial USOE Higher 
Education directory. ^ Take Roe&efeller Unitf^rsity, for example, accredited 
by the Regents, but listed in *he OE Directoty as not accredited at all. 
*RU is of sufficient prestige not tp have to yorry ebout such minor 
omissions, but for three (o? more) consecutive edition's the OE Directory 
has continued the erroneous omission. / 

Several other Stated agencies also would like to be recognized by the 
U.S. Commissioner as accrediting agencies, but have nob been so recog- 
nized. The result- is "confusing; T&e* Maryland State Department of 
gducatioti "accredits" colleges. There is an- Indiana* Private School , 
Accrediting Commission, al^a, -without recognition. - And there are some 
•fraudulent self-appointed private accrediting bodies* without recognition, 
which have"T>een knowft to'accredit sopte real diploma mills, thus cor^sing 
"the picture further* ' 'V I . 

Worse yet, there if the new Council on Postsecondary A^credita^on, 
(Figure A(l)), the respectable succega^r to the respectable National, 
Commission on Accrediting and the respectable Federation of Regional 
Accrediting Conin^ssions of Higher Education. XJOPA.also recognizes pri- 
vate .voluh tar y accrediting associations, but its list of. 53 recognized 



bodies differs frort those re<?ognizeS by the S. Commissioner. Thus the 

word "recognised" is not self rexplanato'ry and adds to the confusion. 

- \ ' 

• What we do have in t€*acher education is the common use of something 

termed "State approval" or. "program approval," analogous to' private ac£redi 

' \ * - q J 
tat ion. The widely accepted guidelines 3 have, beep prepared under the 

* w • 

auspices of the National Association of State Directors o£ Teacher Educa- 
trfon and^ Certification % and they: do much to stabilize a system which J.inks 
the non-Stafce, function^ teacher preparation with thO>tate function of 



certifications 



Obtaining the Teaching. Certificate 

.in simplified* terms", a teaching certificate may be obtained in most 
s^^'es by two methods (Figure B) : ' 

» * 4 

* Individual 'application by the candidate to the State certification 
agency which will review and evaluate his preparation, prior to issuing 
(or refusing) > the certificate. 

*' Completion of a State-approved sequence of teacher preparation 
with the approved college recommending issuance of * the credential. In 
some States ^the college de j^e issues the credential. In others its 
recommendation is tantamount to certification. . r \ 

State approval is of pivotal importance because there is no argument, 
that the State is responsible for certification of teachers, that the State 
'can delegate its authority, in whole or in part, and that the prevailing 

practice is for most States to delegate this^power to "approved" institu^ 

* i *• * , • 

tions of higher learning. * * 

, - / 

The delegation of approval is based 6n a process * which is rather 

similar to private, voluntary accreditation: The institution preparing 

/ 
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, Figure 

i 

Two' Approaches to Obtain a Teaching Crederftiai 



Student submits transcript 
etc. to State agency. 

State reviews and evaluates 
student's records 



•Accepted 



Rejected 



State issues credential to 
new teacher . . 



\ 



B 



^ 1. College applies^ to State 

agency for program approval 

2. State reviews and Evaluates 
college and records 

4 

Accepted 1 » * Rejected f j 

• « 

V - 

3. "Approved 11 college recommends' 
student for credential * 

Accepted Rejected [ j 

« i 

*• - i 

>. State (mcvrle or less) ■ 
automatically issues 
\ credential to new 
teacher 

/ 
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Decisiorp'poi6t8* 



teathers' writes a self-stody and submits it to tl>e appropriate State 
agency.. Then comds a visiting' team for a si£e visit, a set of jrecotmieh 

~>> .* ■ 

datidns based^ on the site Visit and otfe^j, evidence , and' the. State decides 
qn program approval -or rejections • 

* '* ' k \ ft • * 

- * Approval typically runs, for five years and is* cont-^igent^ off pe'rio iic 
reports by £he college of ahy-materfftl f chang^s in programs, faculty, 

* • " \. • • . V l| 

policies* ' /• . - ^ 



>riti 



'I 



The State theoretically makes its owt> decisions, 'thtough ifcs. own/ 
sfcaff, f>lus outride /members of the visiting teams, sometimes 'by using some 
kind of a State boafcd df Education or, as '^h fcalif orru-a, a special c/otunis- 
8 ion on teacher certification.* in practice., % the* State visiting teap very 
much* considers th* findings of [NCATE, tftif* Endings of the' regional., 
accrediting teams and, associations*, ^hd t^rpica^fXy ^coordinates the State 
.approval Visit with the NCATE voluntary . accrediting ^isit. Since nosti 
private" accrediting bpdies--incltf&ing, NCATE --treat the reportjS' as confi> > 

/ ■« / " ' " "' * A'. 

dential; to be released 6hly by 'the President of the college, thfi 

L 



raises ■ 



interesting questions as to how persons- acting jfor the State ge£ to read. 



reports not otherwise availably. Further, do^hesa. private reports then 

•', 4 ■ ; • ^ •;• ' * ' • ' " . • 

f become pqblic docijpients, sinces tihey £re part 'of <-t\e "evidence" used by a 

public, .State agenpy* »- * i ^ - . 

In theory NCATE .iSi not' needed. \ *lrt practice, State agencies 'would* see 

an increase in their workload, their costs; and would find their work 

' 4 ' * ' ' * • , > > , % 

more narrowly based than they \o- now, at lea'st for those institutions which 

1 * ' * > • ' 

have applied for private accreditation. r 

Conversely* NCATE also benefits from the cooperative relationship 



because the' typioal NCATE team.is joined by one or more representatives' 



of the. State whose collected data, and Jjmpresslons "enrich the scope of tfre- 
NCATE visit*. To be sure, not' all visits are so coordinated and it is-a 
frequent complaint of colleges that as soon as one team has left, they 
must prepare for the next invasion. The cost to the institution is not. 
OT ffy financial (visitors must be fed, housed, and reimbursed for travel),; 
in\a^ition it takes hundreds, dven thousands of hcwftrs^of faculty time to 
ite the reports, chaperone the visitors, ^answer their questions, and 
€Imes construct entire Potemfcin villages. 

: ' ' "•. ' I- '• 

NCATE, of course, is voluntary, and so is the pursuit 'of State * 
approval. NCATE actually is much more Aispensifcle than program approval, ' 
as demonstrated by the existence of same 1400 institutions which ptepare 
teafchers. Of these 850 belong to the American Association of Colleges } 
for'Teacher Education and onty 540 belong to NGATE . There'are colleges ' 
which^do not seek NCATE membership, apparently without loss in status, 
as juxtaposed to schools which used to be ' accredited but have lost their 
accreditation, in who^e or in part'. 

Program approval also is voluntary but the benefit* are highly vi$J.bte: 
A college with approved programs can virtually promise its stuBenfs that 
they will be credentialed, that their application will be simplified, and 
that the State has id fact inspected and approved whatever programs the 
college submitted to this* kind of inspection. /By virtue of this 'approval,* 
the college becomes the de fac^> agent of the.Statle in issuing the creden- 

tial. \ 

► • • , \ 

NCATE -is not in a strong position to apply, sanctions or even Stan- 
ly A \ * 

dards because it can survive only if it has a reasonably large number of 
dues-paying mqnbers. Stiles and Bils point out .wjiat risks private accredi- 

is. , *-r- 



ting agencies run: 



Were NCAfE really to refuse •accreditation to weak . 
institutions, as it purports to do, it: might 
soon be outj of business/ •People would reject the- 
* accrediting* ig^prcy rather than admit 'that their ^ 
m owA institutions are weak. Thus national accrediting 

may confront an untesolvable dilemma: If it is true - 
to. its mission, it may destroy itself. ^ 

The Federal Threat " 
♦ — - J 

In the area of certification , there id no visible Federal activity or 
threat. The charge could be raised that the Federal agencies are neglecfcr 
ful„ that they' have* failed to provide significant funds to improve certi- \ 

fication or to facilitate the setting of standards, that they have put 

*■ * 
trivial amounts of money behind the Interstate project ($50,000 per year 

/ * • 

'is about the size of it) when the need is evident and great. 

As beneficiaries' of , the certification process, Federal agencies have 

played an essentially dependent *ole. While the Department o^ Delenfe 

operates a vast overseas dependents school system (about the tenth or • 

twelfth largest American school "district;") It follows a hiring policy 

^pftch calls for two years of, domestic teaching experience and the holding 

r 4 i 

.of a regular State certificate. * * 

*• ' 

As £or accreditation ^ tliere is^ a major Federal role, prescribed by ' 

* * " 

law, in having the U, S.* Commissioner of . Ed Jcat ion. recognize certain 

- i • . 

accrediting bodies. As indicated earlier, this is npw up for discussion, 

aggravated by the scandals in the guaranteed Student Loan Program (and 

others), but peripheral to the matter of certification because accredita- 

tioji is and should be a voluntary, private activity. Tt)e fact that the 

U. S. Commissioner has given NCATE only a one -year recognition may be 

inte|eating, may stimulate some interesting questions, but. leaves the, 



State .certification of facers free to do what they have been doing right ; 
along. Instead of a. Federal threat, there are those in the' accreditation 
f feld who worry much^more about the possible actions of the States (as 

voiced, for example, by Robert Kii;kwood^, the ^former head pf FRACHE). ^ 

** « 

* The Search foy Paternity 

The system of .State approval includes an interesting Superstructure: 
The Interstate Compact. With more than 30 States now subscribing, and 

^ith Federal support derived from EPDA (i;itle V, HEA 1965), the Compact 
lends added strength to its members who enjoy various kinds of reciprocity 
in certification.* The Compact also strengthens the hand of the colleges 

^because it discriminates in favor of those teachers who took their prepara- 
tory Work at State-approved institutions. 

* Operationally, the* Interstate Compact could be said to turn tfre Code 
N?pol£on on its head: Section 340, promulgated in 1804, said. "La 

recherche de la paternit£ est interdite. 11 But the Interstate insists 

✓ • . * «i 

th^t la rechetche de la paternite est, obligatoire, for how else can a 

^certification officer discriminate between those out-of-state teacher's who 

m 

are to enjoy reciprocity automatically as juxtaposed to those who must 
furnish further proof « Automatic certification derives from having com- 
pleted a program at a State-approved instituf^p^ while those applicants 
who sought certification directly from the State must not only have a ' 
certificate but also three years of specified and recent teaching ^exper- 
ience. 

The Interstate Compact, legally and operationally, establishes two 
classes of teaching certificates, although the distinction may be lost . 

i * * 

to the innocent bearer. In .New York^for example, the better,' stronger, 
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r m i . 

reciprocal certificate is printed on blue paper; the inferior, direct 
access certificate is printed on white; paper. *. — 

As for Pennsylvania,- the direct access route is essentially dead: 
Applicants to the State body are referred to the State-approved college* 
of theiFctioice where the credits will be reviewed, for a fe6, and assessed. 
The Commonwealth has delegated^ all of its authority to the various cblleges. 

The State approving agency is not dependent on the dues of its approved 
members. It is, however, subject to political pressures as ^xemplif ied in 



the following conversation which octeurred outside the heading room of the 
Senate Subcommittee on Education on July 17, 1975. (Some names have been 
omitted because the purpose of the aheodote is to illustrate, not to attack 

a particular State or institution): — 

t - 

State Official: It sure is a shame that the OE 
. people (the Accreditation and Institutional 
Eligibility, Staff) put the AtfC Colleg*- in my - 
State on their eligible list. They shouldn't 
have done th&t because the school does not even 
have a license. W v 

• \ 
Arnstein: I agree, they shouldn't have done that. 



That makes them eligible for the Federally Insured 
Student Loan Program. ** , 



State Of ficial: Thaf s what I* just told the 
Senators (in my testimony). We can run a good, 
program, at the State level but it becomes harder 
when the OE does something like that. \ 

Amstein: By the way* if that college operates 
without a State license., why doesn't the State shut 
it down? Then the Office of Education would not 
mistake it for a legitimate school. 

State Official: Well, you know we have this politi- 
cal problem and that mdkes it kind of .tough for us 
to shut down this particular school. 

Amsteiji: Even though it lacks a 4 license to operate? 

State Official: Yes. 



The anecdote is real; it illustrates the hazards of State inspection 
_an<P Quality control. It also demonstrates a lack 9 of professionalism, of * 

sttength and of, quite a few other shortcomings*. >The fact remains., how- 

.» 

ever, that the State is responsible for licensing. Even* if it delegates . 
this authority to the colleges,, or if it relies on NCATE for automatic < 
program approval, these agencies get their delegated authority from the 
State. 

. Variations of a State System % 
In describing the existing system, wi^h its remarkable similarities 
from coast to coast despite tt^e variations among 50+ jurisdictions, 
common characteristic is to temper .the authority of the State by creafing 
some intermediaries. While the State may have the last word, the actual 



operations are conducted by an interrelated grouping of accrediting agen- 



cies, colleges (or departments of education), private efforts, and 



variable- inputs from various professional associations including N<JjATE, 
NEA, AACTE, NASDTEC and others. The real* question might well be: Why are 
*we, here and now, so unhappy with the system? • - 

The answer^ to this are at least threefold :> f 5 v- 

1. The problem is demographic* We us'ed to haVe a shortage of, teachers^ 
and we now .have a surplus. (Figure C) We used to worry about quantity find 
now we can afford to worr^T* about quality. 

We have built greater capacity for preparing teachers than t&Aiow 
need or wi^.1 neect in the forseeable future. This means somebody ought to 
be cut back, or cut out, and somebody will get hurt. We are now looking 
at the rules to see whether we ought to change them so that we can eliminate 
the truly weak or inappropriate parts and create a stronger, possibly a 



2* 



Figure C 



"Trends in the Supply and Demand for Beginning 
Teachers in Public Schools, 1951-52 to 1975-76 11 



Source : 



NEA Research, Augus 
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triage system/ % " - 

2. ^be^ problem is^olitical, not Democrats vs. Republicans? but 
certain pressures to' redistribute pow.er, authority, responsibilities. * 



Th 4 ere is a Visible trend for participation, by teachers, indicated i^ par^ 



L\^ly 'and the* 



by tljp rise in- trade utiiori actiTOly'and the*shif.t in the NEA from a bland 

organization claiming to speak for alUfcf education into a union-litfe 

association speaking for classroom teachers primarily. 

Not siwrprisingly, the v orgaitized teaching profession now seeks* con- 

trol over> Admissions to this profession, a, turf long claimed by the ^ 

teacher educators. * 

*• n , " 

2 A We might jterm one aspect of v this the philosophical quandary: 

If teacher educators, ive. professors of education and their associations, 

are committed to democratic procedures and are nonelitifft, then they will 

be outnumbered by their ftiitfner students, the* roughly two million teachers 

?, ■ » 

^lo^claim to be able «to make decisions about teacher preparation and per- 
formance with the same tonfidehce as the teacher educators 'who are 
numerically so inferior; If the teacher, educators cla*m ft superior know- 
ledge, and thus^he right to make cqntrolliiilg decisions, they must dfcny 
the concept of shared decisLprt making, democratic control, and it^ many 
cofollaries,. l^iis is a *eal philosophic^]^^ in our society* 

wouM. seem to oall for demonstrated leadership -by teacher educators so 

^ » o * * 

that thWmay prevail' through l^aclership, in ideas and persuasion, not 
through legislated delegations of • State mthority. ' , 

3 |V Theproblem is epistanolog^cal Ijpcause the state Of the art of 1 
tejjfijier education, aqd Certification, doe a"* not permit the, assertion of 
those skills -and competencies which every, tqj^her must hfve;*is juxtaposed 



to those which have not been identified as being essential tp bein^ a 
certificated teacher. The teaching, cetrtif icate is evidence of competence, \ 
of having mastered a body of knowledge Which reflects the standing of a 
f genuine member of a profession, * ^ * 

* f In fact} this assertion is shaky/ debatable, and reduces the argument 
over quality control to* a more political level because the epistemological 

problems are essentially unsolved. We do not know how to describe the 

{ • * ' ' 

required knowledge of all teache^, and this explains many of our troubles. 

This is admitted by just about everybody participating in the process 

and unwilling to assume th§ responsibility of assenting something like the 

4 Sears Roebuck guarantee: Satisfaction guaranteed or your money back* The 

' participants in the certification process do "not want to issue any such 

guarantee, prbbably for two reasons: The science of teacher education is 

not^suf f icietrtly advanced to permit any promises as to successful per- 

formaifce, thus it would be immoral to guarantee result^ And there»is 

^ nobody in charge of teacher cert if ication^vho could be charged with issuing 

the guarai^ee. . \ 

Thg Advantages of Certification 

* ' > Since every State has asserted the certification power ,^ the State has 

». assumed this responsibility^ Ip. r practice, some States have v worked very ♦ 



jkaxd to delega 



t 

to delegate this power end to get rid of it, at least insofar as the 



* professional content is concerned* States still may exact a $20 fee, a 
health certificate, a loyalty oath, may bar homosexuals, but they tend to 
stay av^ay from' decision as to the actual performance or competence of 

* teachers about to be credentialed (or ijecredentialed) ♦ Even in. those 

State's which have moved toward competence-based teacher preparation, there 

' % . * ■ - 
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is aa understandable Reluctance to spell^^ut the competencies, level of 
perfbrmance and other vital details/f 

The conclusion is inescapable: Teacher education is not a science, 
since we do not know how to describe in usable detail a competent teacher 

suitable for certification. Similarly, we cannot establish meaningful 

v • . f 

cut-off points to justify certification or' refusal of a certificate. *The 

result is a helpful conspiracy, based on an imperfect art, not unlike the 

paper money we use: The -pieces of paper have no intrinsic value, used to 

be redeemable for gold or silver, but have widespread acceptance as long 

as we 1iave confidence which makes the whole system workable.' 

'Teacher certification is built 06 similar illusions. Thfe credential 

reassures the publtc, soVts out the members of the profession fronv the 

^OOB-'members and confers ,a modicum of status, m&f ih fact be Evidence of 
some aspects of superior ox: relevant preparation but does -not assure it, 
includes a whole series of hurdles ,and obstacles which may not be rele- 
vant-, facilitates placement on a salary schedule, provides leverage for 6 
sonje additional training, which is required for renewal, and 'generally is 
a visiblfe part of an elaborate* mec^wi^^^^rfi goes back to the middle - 

, ages. / 

• The survival of the teaching certificate today may well be in the 
public interest. It Offers a measure of control over entrants into the. 
st>-called profession, provides rules* for' revocation or elimination, m<ay 
contribute to a mfeasure df <y*allty control, and serves as a deterrent; to 
patronage and Nepotism, especially in those' school districts where the 
hiring of ficials, can fall back'ori the nasty' people ih the State capitol 
who prevent them from tilling an applicant with strong local 'sponsorship 



but inadequate professional preparation. * 

• The question styjuld be raiWd whether we really need a teaching / 
certificate. * As matters now stand, about a third of the three million 
-American teachers>are not certificated. They teach in private and paro- 
m fchial schools, so-called pre-schools (where there is a current push toward 

a new certificate, thf Child Development Associate, which is to be com- 

** * , ' 

petence* -based), the overwhelming majority of all colleges, in proprietary 
schools, in the military, industry, and other "informal 11 schools. In 
addition, there are thousands of teacher aids, paraprof essionals who do 
• not -hold teaching credentials arid are" not supposed to teach oti their Own . 

but. in fact often perform teaching chores, as reported by Jorie Mark in 

8 • 
her recent survey. ,^ 

Sometimes the ^requirements for certification (or its omission) la. a 

h * 

jnatter of geography, jurisdiction or accident: Faculty in California 

conmitaity colleges must.be credentialed but in mosf other states they 

need not be; some stages require parochial school, teachers to be creden- 

tial^d while others do not. Clearly there is a powerful tradition at 

work which irtsists «i teaching credentials in just about all of the public . 

schools, but uteri 11 ing to specify with conviction that the credentials stand 

for a "Specific set of performance criteria. Even the recent New York 

1972 Regents Plan for the Development of Postsecondary Education merely 

states a goal (thus tacitly admitting that past performance has, fallen 

short of this goal):- * , s 

To establipfi a s^tena^of certification by which the 
State can kssuje the public thht professional per* . ' 
sonnel in thf schools possess and maintain demon- 
strated competence to enable children to learn. * * 
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The 'preparation of teachers differs from most other forms of ISmerican 
education: It differs from Liberal education because a liberal education 5 
holds out no promise of job placement or any special competencies whil^ 
teacher education »does. Liberal education can afford^to be somewhat' 
amorphous and avSId questiona-as to performance standards and quality • 

N , « 

control, sdmething that colleges like Mars Hills aijd its performance -based 
curriculum are beginning to find oyt (and admit). w * 

The teacher college also differs from o^er^professio^al schools , f| 
because it awards the degree and (in most cases) also ac^s^for the State 
in awarding a professional certificate. The college with program approval 
thus judges its own prodilct according to its own standards as to educa- 
tional quality; it also jepfresents the public interest in judging the N 
anticipated professional performance on behalf -of the State. 

Clearly there is a con filet of interests: Professors qUa teachers . 
are supposed, to be helpful and supportive, to bring out the best in their 
students and help theta in their personal and professional growth Pro- 
fessors qua agents of the. State are supppded to. ait' in the public interest 
and recommend for certification only those teach^rs^who .txjily are expected 
to be competent. The problem was illustrated, by a professor from a Western 
state who participated in the AACTE Leadership Training Institute (Angus t ' 
13-15, 1975, Annapolis* Maryland): s A 

* . ,f We* give an 'A' to all of our student - teachers." 



**Why do you do this? Surely sow are' better than 
others, and surely sou^b are less than excellent?" 

"Well, j*e learned that if we give 1 B's or anything 
leas thatv^n. v A f the. local school districts will / 
not even interview them, now that there are enough 
applicants." } 
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„ ■ j "But aren't you. abdicating your responsibility to 
the public, to the children?", 

"No, let the school diatri&tsdo their own sifting 
and sorting.'y 

+ What A ^ p the Realy problems \J h % « 

'Sfeveral major trends cur^htly coincide 'and stimulate the discus%iott 

i * * 

aa to the future of' the teacher education 'functions in higher education: 

\ „ • ^- 

1, There is a long-term trend toward increasing and more effective 

participation by classroom teachers in decisionmaking. Classroom teachers 
are Jby far the largest single segment of. the education profession and they 
are asserting their strength. The transformation of the NEA to a labor 
union is symptomatic. ' * ' 

To exclude or minimize the role of the teachers is perilous because it 
purs to the test the existing. concept of "education profession" and may 

fragment it,. Leaving the teachers in charge oi-the largest surviving s seg- 

* . « • * ■ • 

ment. Conversely, as members* of phe^overall profession, it is difficult 

(if desitable) to dislodge educators who, in the words of Edward Pomero.y, 

used to dominate 4fMning, accreditation, And most cftheij aspects of. teacher 

11 w 
education. • 

2. *fhe' educational enterprise used to be a rapidly expanding "intfus- 
'try" with high birthrates .after World War II feeding an unending stream of 
d new customers into the schools which required more teachers trained by 

mora professors. This also was a period of rising 'standards of living, 
rising incomes, rfling expectatidns, leaving' almost evetf^body so upwardly 
mobile* that there was little need for fratricidal competition. 

flow that the unending, escalator has stopped escalating, there is 
increasing competition. and even border warfare. Teacher educators, who 



used to occupy a cfchtral position, 'feel threatened. Worse yet, some of 
their cherished assumptions are being challenged, often successfully. 
AACTE seems to admit this' with its 1976"*theme: A profession, uow or 
never. * 

Teachers colleges are facing declining full-Eime enrollments, loss of 

* • * . , * 

confidence, and view the rise of teacher centers as a Competitive activity 

in, the realm of inservlce education. ' - 

3* Federal funds are drying up. Wh^fe teacRer education had.never - 

been, a major target of Federal fund?, it too had benefited from the over- 



/ 



all increase in research and development funds, in the educational Re- 
search activities which began so* modestly with the Co.operat.ive' Research 
program, under the Eisenhower Administration. Colleges of education also 
are pa<* of the larger ppfctsecondary world whiph was enrfched with iristi- 
tutional grants-* guaranteed loans, subsidized dormitory construction, 
library facilities, 4 basic opportunity grants, and Fulbright -Hayes awards. 

Ihe vifchdrawal symptoms are visible, and ^he current decline of EPDA may 

* ♦ 
be terminal. ^ 

4. The- crl'tlciga Of .teacher certification proceeds at two levels: 

At the core there is^fcl|fe failure of CBtE to produce, at least to date, a 

set of competencies tfiich could be translated into certification standards. 

♦ 

Ttie certificate, t When closely examined, stands for no validated set of 
skills, techniques, khowledge or professional mastery. Since the colleges 
may be per'ceivgd rfs flie custodians of the "content** of the" profession, 



the professional weakn^js Of the ^teaching' Certificate rejects badly on 



the professional educators, .whether they hold the credential or play a* 
role in its award. ' ,% 1 
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Secondarily, the r^ is the struggle, over control: Who shall award 

i , * 

the certificate? To* be sure, the legal answer is that the State awards 
it, but operationally this merely disguises thdfc further que stion *as to how 



the State awards it: Through a board of education or certification, and * 
who shall sit on the board? Through delegat/oii to the colleges, thus 
raising the question as to who does' the delegating, and why should they 
keep on delegating this Authority? 

In some States the classroom teachers are increasingly asking for 
contr9l" over this State process, analogous to the way they increased their 
control over NCATE. 

5. Accreditation , though theoretically not^art of the^ system, -is 



importanf-a^a private, voluntary activity, both institutional and in 
teacher education. To put it bluntly, if there were no 'accreditation, 
then questions of Federal eligibility (which havfe Little to do with" 
teacher education in any direct sense of the word) would have to be made 
on some other basis., which may W|^L1 be worse *or lestf effective/ Worse yet, 
without accreditation there would be no challenge r^lio check po the State 
approval authorities. 

The apparent redundancy of the system, the overlapping aspects of- * 

J - I 

accreditation and State approval, may welt be .worth the price, especially 

if they were handled *mope / ef fectively and more rigorously. Neither the 

States /nor NCATE are sufficiently skilled or rigorous in carrying out , 

their self -imposed* standards and procedures. N&ATE demonstrably doefe not 

assure quality. NASDTEC guidelines demonstrably are not* being enforced. - 

We could go so far as to say that* they are ideals, that the present state 

of the art does not permit them to be enforced. At the same time it can 

♦ 

t 
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be asserted' that our .present knowledge and techniques 1 permit us much ttette? 
and mare thorough evaluations' than we are now undertaking. Accreditation 
is being performed by amateurs, that 'is professionals in their g discipline 
(Ph.D. in Statistics, for example) but unskilled, untrained part-time 
volunteers in their capacity ofjevaluators or inspectors of a course, 

department or college. We have entrusted quality control to amateurs wKo 

• - » ~ - \ ( 

practice, usually conscientiously, an art ba£ed on checklists which make 
♦ \ 

\ 

it a bit scientific (Ir.e. objective)'. Operationally the practices of 
teacher certification, accreditation, and program approval are*not a 
science, and I fail to see what good it does to claifei that they are an 
airt. ( 

At the same time they are ready for , improvement , based on what we now 
know and what we can organize rather quickly if we can muster the deter- 
mination to do so. 

The project for whiSh^ this paper is ^written should be part of this 
thrust to a higher and more effective level of teacher certification. 

■ • . ' r 
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"CHAPTER 2 
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HISTORICAL BACKGROUND: STATE OF ILLINOIS PROCESSES 
•AND STRUCTURE OF CERTIFICATION AND PROGRAM , APPROVAL 
/ IN PROFESSIONAL'' EDUCATION 

Sjisan K. Behtz 

> i 

The Task Force members for Phase Two of the *rojept were representa- 
tives from various organized teaching groups, higher education, profession- 
al schools of education,, state office personnel, and client and conmunity ' 
groups. Realising tfhe diverse backgrounds of phe participants this paper 
was commissioned in order to provide a common hls£prical perspective of 
the program approval processes and certification in Illinois. From this 
comprehensive description of the current structure of certification and 
program approval the Task Force members had a base upon which to create 
and build their policy recommendations. 

. Illinois has a State Teachef Certification Board consisting of four 
college representatives, two public school administrators, six classroom 
teachers and one regional superintendent of Schools. In the past this 
Board served as an advisor to the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
With the creation of the^ew State Board of Education, the powers, res- * 
ponsibilities, and duties of the State Superintendent of Education and his 
staff, and the S^ate Teacher Certification Board' are now being reviewed 
and redefined. Traditionally, the State Teacher Certification Board 
^termined certification criteria, suggested standards for teacher pre- 
paration training programs, and dealt with questions of suspension and 
revocation of certificates. V 1 

The Illinois Office of Education evaluates credentials, for certlfi- 
catioti transmitted from Regional superintendents. ^Candidates coming to 
Illinois may qualify for certification by holding a valid certificate from 
another State when meeting specific Illinois requirements or who have 
graduated from another state's NCATE approved college or university, A 
prospective teacher in Illinois is awarded a certificate by having completed 
a state approved teacher education program, t)ie 'entitlement system of 
certification, or. through transcript evaluation, a process whereby can- . 
didates submit evidence of having completed the number .and type of course* ^ 
prescribed by the state. € . fc 

The 'state program approval .policies require that an institution ^ 
annually report on teacher education programs and the State Teacher 
Certification Board 'conduct .visitations to^ institutions to examinfe and 
eValuate programs. The standards arid criteria for institutional recogni- 
tion, i.e., program approval, of teacher education programs are focused 
on institutional support,, policies aAd procedures for adnttssiona, advising 
and Retention procedures, relationship to public school needs, program 
design atid resources available for program operation. 

. The author concluded* paper with a section on governance issues. 
She points out that teacher organizations have been trying to gain con- 
trol of certification and teacher education, through an independent pro- 
\ festflonal standards board or licensing commission. Such efforts, however, 
have not been successful although it is anticipated that future legisla,- ' 
tive proposals concerning an Independent corami'ssion or Board will continuer 
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!• Structure and Governance of Certification in Illinois 

The responsibility *for the certif location of educational personnel 

finds state responsibility evident as -early as 1874, when upon the reconM 

mendation of local Boards of Examiners candidates wgre -reconmiended to the 

Superintendent of Public Instruction as qualifying for statewide certift- 

cation. Throughout the last part of the 19th"Sntury and until 19 29 f the 

primary authority for issuing teachers' certificates rested^ with eadh of 

the county superintendents ,of schools. Life certificates valid statewide, 

however, were issued -by the Superintendent of Public I^stsJ^tiSn. Between 

■* v 
192? and 1932, all valid coupty certificates were exchanged for valid 

state certificates of equal rank. 



Historically, control of Certification cettefced with the County 



superintendents of schools and only in 1929 became the responsibility of 
♦the Superintendent of Public Instruction. Earlier, *in 1914, the Superin- 
tendent had assisting him a *bdy lqijjwn as' the St ate; Examining Board for 



Teachers. This Board was charged tfith thg "responsibility of setting 

'I 

examinatipn criteria which was utilised by county superintendents. Effec- 
tive in 1929, the State Examining Board *for Teachers and the Superintendent 
% of Public Instruction conducted examinations for certificates and addi- 
tioaally awarded certificates based upon college credits. The majority 

-^f- — ■ t w . ' — .'■ " . . < 

* Assistant Superintendent, Department of Professional Relations and 
Service^, Tlligots (fffice of Education^ • 



of teachers and supervisors certificated qualified on the^|pis of two 
years of college credit. Its was only in 1943^that stdte requirements for 
certification for a regular certificate^ required completion of a degree* 
in a recognized college in' Illinois and a specif ied -distribution of credits^ 
e-stablished by ttB^Stat^e Examining Board fd^ Teachers. From 1943 until - 



19Wkj the majority of all teaching certificate? issued were provisionals 
t>ased*on 60, and then late&90, semester hours % 5 college credit^ and 
successful completion of an examination. It was ffccst required irr 1964 
that no certificate be issued wit^^ess than a bachelor's degree, except 
for 1 one-very limited class of substitute certification. • 

* ' *' . / ' ' . " 

During the first 30 years of opera tion of the Illinois State Examln* 
ing Board fpr |eachers certificate^ ,' the Board was -a six-member body which 

: ■ ' # 

in 1943 saw the addition of three ^frlege presidents. The name of the 
Board was changed in 1951 to the &ate Teacher Certification ^oard and 
comjfositibn of the Board was again changed, in 1962 tc^include the repre-' 
sent^tion mfitiquT college representatives, two public* school 'administrators 
three classroom teacher^ atid two county superintendents* Legislation again 

^changed the cdntp^sition of the State Teacher Certification Board in 1973 
to reflect it 8v current meufbership which includes four college representa^ 
tives, two public schobl administrators, six ^lassfooqj teachers- and one 
regional superintendent of schools. Throughout the history of the first 

„ examining board andttfran the St«te Teacher Certification Board, that'^bbdy 



h$s. served as" an advisdr to. the Superintendent of Public Instftfction; With 



th§ creation of the. State Boatd of Education, that bodv. has assumed the 



duties and ^responsibilities of the former Superintendent, of Public Instr^tc- 
tion fh^udipg those affecting teacher certification and teacher educalfotw 



; * : 35. 



The State Board of £ducati6n is exaijiining its* rote in the field of teacher 



certification at the present time as well as its Vy^r areas of resp 



on- 



sibility and while retaining pollcy'setting authority, will be considering* ' 
methods of delegating responsibility f<?r 'the operation of teacher ^certifi- 
cation and teacher (education to the ^tate' Superintendent of Education and 
bis staff, in c<^u,ltation with the State Teacher Certification Board* 



The State Teacher Certification Board and .its predecessor have cdn- V* 
^inupuel^ advised tfc Sufterinteid^rtt ai££tat'& de^straeat -on teacher 
certification i*tfues, A review o$ the^fp^es^cept of the meetings sii^ffe 
1929 reveal continuously evolving concerns Lntfhe areas of: (1) certifi- • 
cation criteria, whether by 'examination or by credential^; (2) continuing 

** : "- <fc* " \ * ■ '. . "• • , 

efforts to upgrade the quality of teacher preparation; , and (3) vigorous . / 

effort to deal *ith the suspension , and revocation of certificates from * , f\ 

some members of, the^profession. While an advisory body to the Superinten- f « 
' • . . v * J * V ' • , • i 

' , 4 ent and state department, tli^ State Teacher Certification Board itself has i 

exerted considerable influence in the optablishment of wgll-T?q|U.f ied rules 

and regulations *i*icih have withstood tjhe tfes£ of time and various v poten- * 



tt&l legal challenges. Since the tit* the state assumed primary ^respon- 
/siK&ity *for ifcfciaing certificates, ^ere have been well over 60 separate 

and IRwroct types of certificates ^issued by % the Sfcattf 6f' Illinois. The 

advice and counsel,' of the, State Teacher Cejtificatloi\<B6ard has been, sought 
>y the General Assembly as certificate JaqpfcovementB were legislatively 

cWeitte*«4* .Ifte.&eacd historically aougfet to i^injatn a re^aoaable 



balance between meeting the need's of upgrading standards and emergency 
situations created by such intervening varieties, as Korl4 Vetr II and the 
mare reeeet aev^re sj^ortaae of teaching jj|rsQnnel during the I960 9 a. As 

* -J 



'colleges and universities increased training programs for teachers, the 
+ ' ' K . y . ^ " . - 

State Teacher Certification Board encouraged and achieved the reduction 

of emergency or provisional' certification in an effort to both meet the 
supply "needs for new teachers and upgrade the standards for' entry intcP 
teaching. * ' . * 

The Superintendent and State Teacher Certification Board haye his- 
torically bee^ the recipients of .numerous requests from professional organ- 
izatioits and interest groups to create specialized categories of certifi- 
cation. Increasing the requirements for physical education for all teach- 
ing certificates was evident in 1950. with the P request from a physical 

ft \ * 

' edtfcaticfo organization to improve the quality of preparation of physical 

k 

2 

^education instructors and coaehes. • The Illinois Education Association 
•^pd the Illinois * Federation of Teacher^ again in the 1950's vigorously, 
encouraged the. Examining Board t<7 eliminate emergency certification. 
E^orts in 1953 saw the initial efforts of school social workers to obtain 
special certification. State music directors lobbied the State Teacher 
^ertificjation Board in 1952 to eliminate music teachers from being required 
to complete student, teaching. Other groups, almost t#o numerous to men- 
„ti\m, have* requested certification^ throughout th£ Board's history, includ- 
> ing the Illinois Principals' Association, school nurses, the Illinois 
"Junior High' School Association, the Illinois Reading Council and various 
groups o.f peripatologists , audi&loglsts , school business officials and 
even school putrlic 'relations officers. * 

/ V * % ' ' - * 

Jhe/number or^o«xtif L6ate$ currently issued by the State of Illinois 
* totals 14. Of these, li are teaching types of certificates differentiated 
by grade level; . specialty 'area; or validity In time;' pne xategory. of cer- 
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tification exifets for school service personnel, With endorsements fif - 
^ school social^ worker, guidance, school psychologist or school nurse; and, 
another category exists fbf adibdili«rat?r» y^~£oyi^JLevels tfl endorse- 
ment^ -general supervisory, general administrative, superintendent,, or * 
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school business official. It is this author 1 s o^inifcn that a variety of 
identifiable educational interest groups at an ever increasing number are 
seeking specialized certification as k form of state sanction for their 
positions in public schools, ^flt is further* assumfed that these efforts 
have little to do with the need for a certificate an attestation of 
acquired learning or. achievement, ,bty: rather hay* mor$ f to <lo witlT the 

#- ' 

acquisition of the^so-called traditional benefits. of certificate'holders; 

namely, salapr schedule placement , retirement and tenure, 

• - * * '4 

The State of Illinois, like many, other state^ has been experiencing 
efforts on the part 'of teachers 1 drganiz^^ons to assume control of cer- 
tification and teacher education th*ugh an independent professional 
standards board or li£etfsing cqla*^s\iAi, Legislation i^roduced by the* 
Illinois Education Association durii^g ^e .197$ legislative session was not 

successful in creating s^ch a separate commission independent of the State 

kJ 5 % * t *y . ' 

Board of Education, It is anticipated that future legislative efforts to 

create an independent conmis^lpn or board will continue, 

• - * » & • > * 

II, The Certification Process •* 

The c ertif ic a tion process has changed very little oveyr the years. 

Applicants^ whether completing an examination ^>r pry ending credentials,' 

have ap^RW through a^ Regional* supejr in terfdent^ who forwards* those materials 



to the Illinois Office of Mucation Tor evaluati^fipd i««uaAce. 
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Certificates issued since 195$ must be registered annually with tjie - 
Regional Superintendent of Schools in which region a certificated -person 
wofks. Certificates issued, prior to that date must only be registered 
while £ person is actively engaged in teaching. Certificates are regis- 
tered annually for a two dollar fee r and will lapse ofily after a four-year 
period of non-registration. Such lapsed certificates may now be rein- 
stated for a one-year perio<Ptturing which time an individual mustfearn 5 
semester hours of credit, either in education or an area related to the 
teaching assignment, or present evidence of holding a valid certificate of 
som^gother type. Continuation of the ability to teach on a certificate is 
cmly governed by the required annual registration of the certificate. 

. Illinois has not^ entered into the ^Interstate Certification Compact 
nor does it maintain specific reciprocal certification agreements with ' 
any other stateT Candidates coming to Illinois may qualify for certifi- 
x cation by holding a valid regular certificate from another state and who 
tpeet the specific Illinois requirements, or who have graduated from 
another state's college- or universAy with verification of having completed 

r 

an toCATE (National Council for the Accreditation of TCacher Education) 
approved program at -that institution^Wth slight variations all other 
states except Colorado, which requires NCATE program completion^ Operate \ 
, the same procedure in-certificating Illinois 'graduates. 

. From the time certificate? were historically issued by the state,, 
probably the most significant change occurred in 1961. It was in July 



thg n 



1961, that^he Superintendent of Public Instruction in consultation with 

I 

th$ State Teacher Certification Board implemented the -system, of awarding^ 



a certificate to ?n individual who had -completed an approved teacher 

\ ■ 

m. 9 




education program, a process also known as the entitlement ^system of cer- - 
tificat ion. This 'change c&rae 'about as a result *b£* extensive wor&jigne by f 
the State Teacher Certification Board during the 1950;s. It was in 1955, 
that th^ Superintendent of Public Instruction, upon the recommendation of 
the State Teacher Certification Board, adopted the significant policy * »>' 
change to permit teacher education institutions of the state to submit * 
their respective teacher education programs to the SupejrintendAit Snd the 
Board for approval which, once approve*!, would- then entitle the institution! 
to recommend its ftccessful candidates fox* certificates without any further 
examination of credentials by state authorities. The Committee of the 
State Teacher Certificatipn Boar*!,* in recommending this change to the 
approved program approach, was chaired by Dr. Robert. B, Browne of the 
University of Illinois, who in his report to the 'Board stated that "this^ 
'proposal was made in order to allow teacher education institutions more 
flexibility in setting up their teacher education programs. .. .He, stated^ > 
that the institutions should be far ahead of the Board in knowing what 
direction we .should move in the development of good teacher education 
programs. .He further stated that the institution had a responsibility 
Qver and beyond the teachj^g of academic or professional subjects* and it 
was the responsibility of the institution in screening students to see 
that they are good morally for the, field they have chosen and also to 
de.temixte their moral fitness for teaching.' 1 ^ 



8 Teacher Education Program Approval - 
While the procedures have differed markedly, program approval poli- 
•cifcs adgpted by the State Teacher Certification Board in 1955 are the 



identical policies that remain in effect today. One of the policy re- 
quirements was that institutions annually report, on their teacher educa- 
tion programs and another required that the State Teacher Certification 
Board conduct visitations to institutions^ and^examine and evaluate pro- 
grams, the manner in which reporting of programs and visitations to ^ 
institutions has occurred h^^vaAed considerably over the last 20 years. 
At the start of program reporting and institutional evaluating, ttje state 
required institutions to complete a sever aJL -page form upon which the 
institution entered statistical information and itemized the specific 
semester hours of coursework required. As the State Teacher. Certification 
Board began a program of visitation in the 1960*8, teatos were sent of 
approximately five members to each institution. The team members, upon 
vi^ting with the' institution, wrote a visitation report reflecting the 
_^gam' s perspective of^the institution, organisational structure, adminis- 

tration, record keeping, curriculum for teacher education, faculty vita 
V ' \ 
^nd a' description of the facilities and instructional materials available. 

Information explaining. the visitations ^ere 'enumerated in the 1965 State 



Teacher. Certification Board adopted "Guide fo^ the Approval of Programs." 
Each Illinois institution preparing teachers was visited once under the 

1965 guidelines. These visitations spanned 1965 to 1971. 

*' \ - * 

At times, those visitation* reports made suggestions to institutions 



designed to improve the teacher education programs. There, was Viot, how* 
ever, any state staff allocated to follow-up. with ^hose institutions to 
determine progress in complying with those recommendations. No institu^ 
tion was penalized or required tp^Cnprge atfyS^spept of the teacher educa- 




tion programs. All Institutions Retained 'Vull {approval. 
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As part of the ^national and state interest in reexamining teacher 
education and certification policies in the early 1970's, the state 
education department convened a special task force on the certification 
.of educational personnel. The findings of the task force which reported 
to the Superintendent of Public Instruction in May 1972, focused on the 
-^need to improve th? process of approving teacher education programs which 
since 1955 had been afopsidered a state responsibility. As a result of the 
recommendations and concerns elicited from the task force*, state depart- 
ment of education efforts focused on*the creation of an approval system 

w 

which set forth standards and criteria for institutions and'programs as 
well as a procedure for institutional reporting and state evaluation. That 
system was approved by the Superintendent of Public Instruction in consul- 
tation with the State Teacher Certification Board in October 1973, and was 
field tested with Illinois institutions over the next year. As» a result 
of th^ field testing, 'extensive modifications of the process were made 
and were formally approved by the State Superintendent of Education and 
«the State Teacher Certification Board in March 1975, 

The state department of education allocated staff beginning in 1972 * 
to conduct the operation of teacher education program approval*. That staff 
now numbers 7 professionals and two operations staff* 

The standards and criteria for institutional recognition and program 
9 

approval developed throughout 1972 until final adoption in 1975 focus 

* 

extensively on an institution's teacher education program in terms of itB 
place within the institution, institutional support, 'policies and proce- 
dures; admission, advising and retention procedures; relationship to ' ' 
public school needs; and program design and resources ♦ The Manual pf 
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Procedures^for Approving Illinois Tea'gher Education Institutions and 
Programs fur the* requires institutional processes for due process to 
students in teacher education programs anoV-pjfovides institutions with 

r ♦ 11 

the levels of recognition and approval granted and an institutional 
route of appeal. - . * 

Hie state department of education encourages approved program 
rovite to certification and believes that shifting from a course* counting 
assessment* to examining program components and the institution's compliance 
with standards and criteria insuresva more significant evaluation process. 

Completipn of approved teacher education programs in 1955 was en- ' $ 
visioned to be an increased degree of flexibility for institutions in. 
conducting teacher education programs. V^t was anticipated at* that time 
that increasingly more and more students preparing as teachers would com- 
plete approved* programs. It has been only in the last three years that 
the number of candidates obtaining certification through the approved ^ . 

program, the entitlement route, has exceeded the number of individual * 
* 

applicants through transcript evaluation. Achieving the . st&tutory change 
requiriiig completion of an apjproved program prior to certification has, 
with the exception of the Administrative Certificate, not been successful^ 
Maintaining two systems of certification,* evaluation and entitlement, 
have in essence permitted institutions to maintain two separate routes to 
certification for students. \ m • 



IV, Certification System Issues -.Chicago 

While the preceding description of the certification system and the 
teacher educatiQn program approval system apply to downstate Illinois*, 
those descriptions do nqX apply to the certification system for the City 



43 



of Chicago. Municipalities MiXtTeT population of over 500,000 are exempted 

from qualifying uncfer the certification statutes applicable to dovnstate 

Illinois. The City of Chicago maintains the Chicago Board of Examiners 

which issues certificates to those teachers within the Chicago Boar^of 

Education school system. All teachers in the City of Chicago who attended 

an Illinois teacher education institution, of which there are currently 

m 

61, in most cases completed a program which qualified them for state 
certification. 
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NOTES 



1. 



Counties over 500,000 population were excluded from -this 1929"- 
1932 certificate exchange period. In 1951 the statutes were 
amended to exc lude onty municipalities o ver 500,000 population. 
At this time all Cook County certificates excluding the City 

- of Chicago, were exchanged for valid state certificates of equal 
rank. 
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Minutes of the State Teachers Examining Board, June*21, 1952, p. 5. 

House Bill 2121 and Senate Bill 546 introduced to the 79th Illinois 
General Assembly. 

Minutes of the State Teacher Certification Board, September 26, 
1955, pp. 1-7. 

Committee .Report on Approving .Teacher Education Programs to the 
State Teacher Certification Board, September 19, 1955, p» 1. 
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Rules and Regulation* to Govern the Certification of Teachers , 
January 3, 1975, Article VIII, pp. 11-12, 



Manual of Procedures for Approving Illinois Teacher Education 
Institutions andj Programs , pp. 7-12* 

10. IB id . . ^. 8. • 
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CHAPTER 3 



ACCREDITATION AND CERTIFICATION POLICY 
ISSUES IN PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 



N 



David H. Florio 



-A variety of factors have increased the interest in and* need f or # the 
re -examination of voluntary accreditation, state mandated program approval, 
certification and continuing education. In this paper,, the policy issues 
pertaining to these topics are examined from four perspectives: 1) volun- 
tary accreditation of professional education, 2) interstate and inter- 
governmental relations regarding voluntary accreditation and state mandated 
program approval processes* 3) state mandated, program approval processes 
in professional education, and 4) the relationship of professional licens- 
ing/certification to voluntary accreditatioh, state program approval, and 
continuing professional education. These areas were identified for pur- 
, poses of classifying policy issues and clarifying the complex topic of 
program recognition for professional education preparation and continuing 
education. Of ten the policy issues overlap ^rom one area to another, 
therefore the- topic delineations are merely aids for analyzing the issues 
which are multifaceted, 

Voluntaty accreditation of professional education (regional and 
national) centers on the voluntary self-appraisal and -external program- 
review of professional education programs in institutions of higher educa- 
tion. Major issues 'include: 1) What is the purpose of voluntary accredi- 
tation in teacher education? 2) Who. should control procedures for insti- 
tutional voluntary accreditation? 3) What ate the problems associated with 
current voluntary accreditation -goltertnance, criteria, standards, and 
evaluation techniques? 

I Interstate and intergovernmental relations regarding voluntary 
accreditation and stated mandated program approval processes deals with 
the issues surrounding the interrelationships between governmental bodies 
and between states concerning program approvals, individual professional 
certification, and recognition of accrediting/program approval bodies. 
Questions in this area center on what roles and responsibilities should 
the state, regional and national bodies have in determining institutional 
eligibility for receipt of governmental funds, provide for consumer pro- 
tection., establish rules fo£ certification reciprocity, and monitor infor- 
mation gathering processes. 

, State legislative mandated program approval processes in professional 
ed^fatiqn involves isgfies wtiich include the governance sprticture, criteria/ 
and procedures for determining program approval within* states 

The relationship of professional licensing/certification and program 
approval to voluntary accreditation and continuing professional education 
deals with the issues involving continuing education and, the use of pro- 
fessional organizations as quasi -governmental bodies. The author Concludes 
his papet- with a summary of major problems which include: 1) should we * 
continue to license teachers, 2) what does the license certify," 3) yho 
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has the responsibility for quality control in teacher . certification, 4) 
should certification at the entry le^el be sufficient for a professional 
life, 5) should graduation from a nationally accredited institution be 
sufficient evidence for gaining a certificate in a number of states, and 
6) should -continued certification be tied to continued development and/or 
formal education. • . 



Accreditation and Certification Policy Issues 
in Professional Education ^ 

David H* Florio * 



Introduction ; " ** f 

Voluntary accreditation, stfate mandated- program appr<?val, and pro- 

\ * ^ 

fessional certification policy issued in professional education aire among'' 

the most salient topics for discussion both t&thin the professional educa- 
tion c ire les^TJnd among various publics served by educators. These policy 
issue* can be vieweti from four interdependent viewpoints. f Thp following 
topics are appropriate for classifying various^issue*; however, as is 
noted below, the issues do not necessarily fit cleanly into any single 

^rea/- geveral policy issues are appropriate, for consideration within * 

\ * : ' \ ' & 

more than one area as well. This report provides a brief description of 

each are h and a tentative classification of policy issues under each area. 

A. Voluntary , accreditation of professional education (Regional apd 
National) - 

This area B deals with the voluntary self appraisal and external pro- 
gram review of professional education programs in' institutions of higher' 

s • • \* - . 

education. The self regulation of professional. regulation in continuing 

education programs is a major thematic are? for discussion of policy 

'issues in 'professional education. ' * 

# * » 

B. Interstate and intergovernmental relations regarding voluntary 
__ — ~ Jrc 



accreditation and yate. mandated program approval Jrocesaes . 



This area deals" with the issues surrounding the interrelationships 
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» between ^djecnment&T bodies aftid between states concerning program approvals, 

individual professional certification,, arid the recognition of accrediting/' 

V ' > % \ \ * * * 

* pjogram 5 approval'-bodies. ' 

* * . 
Instate' mandated program approval processes in professional education 

i This, ai^a dealfi^ *with the state mandated (legislative) prpgram approval 

area deal^wi'th th% governance, criteria, atid pro7 

cesses of program ^ppr^al within states. 



issues. ^Issues 



leal$ 'witl 



4* * 

D. Relationship of .prof essloftal lieensing/certAflcat^en to voluntary 
Accreditation-^ . state program^lpproval, and continuing professional 
Education s >S : r 

^ JThis^artea^ deals ; with the issues that surround the relatidnships between 

^ndividual certification/continuing education and the institutional recog- 

- * Mtfttion either* through voluntary accrej^itatiorf^or stale program approvals. ^ 

• These fQur a thematic areas, have Veen ' identified 4or thk purposes of 

* classifying policy issues and clarifying the 'complex topic of program 

* ' "•• " • * • 

i^cegnitidrr for professional education preparation and' continuing educa- • 

- .,• T 

tton. There are no clean breaks for. the areas described above and the 
* . % . A * , • t • ^ 

f\ following policy issues often overlap more than' one thematic area. . • , / 



Issues 




^ k7* Vdlunta^r accreditation of proftteftoiyal education v J 

1/ What i^* the purpose of /voluntary accreditation in teacher educa* 



tiptxl 



af~ The maintenance of minimal standards? , 

*b.* The asses smerft of an institution's ability to 
s • goals? * * 



its^wn 



A process to be i^ed'to promote and stimulate institutional 
renewal and inn/rovement? J 

• ' T » • ' - * 



/ * 
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4« * A screening device for eligibility for governmental funding ^ 
on a state and/or national level? • . i* *' 

% » w I » > 

, ) - • >' ' 

e« A means to protect and serve the public interest against * , ' 
incompetence? 1 0 * 

- yjg . Note: These reasons and others have beeh used to justify * 

I* and describe-. the purposes of accreditation; they' * *. 

- representee disparity 'of perspectives that need"* ♦ 

' ta^w^exjEnei and dealt with. 

2. Who should decide what criteria, standards s# and procedures for. 

. tiYutitutioqal. voluntary accreditation? 

1 * * : ~ * ** 1 

a.*. There is a growing demand, for "professional control of 



entry unto ar\d 'monitoring of the -education* professions, 
r"is- little agreement as s> to who constitutes the 
group called professionals --fbr example, college faculty, 



1 practicing teachers, leaders of offe^nized professional 
groups, school administrators, school officials, ^etc«X 



^/ * b r Thete is also a significant coficCTn of the role that 



V parents ^nd other lay member/interest groups plight play 

f 

» * 

3. What are the formative/ reference grotip issues that! shouldj^ taken 



into consideratipn when comparing or evaluating professional pxep&rafcion 
programs within and between institutions of higher 'education? 



r V 



I 



" a. Is Jthere a,ne^d for pluralism or diversity' of "instituC 
tional types in professional preparation and continuing 
I. * * education programs?. *• " . y •* . . 

^^Pb. Should comparisons be made and, if they are made, should 
* - 4 they be within state on a. national and/*? regional basis? 



4. Should there rfr more cooperation between state proglQBw^pproval/ 
agencies (mandatory review) and voluntary accreditation organizations 
(NCATE)? 



. 5* Should *the costs for institutional review be shared between the m 

institution^ and its publics' or should they be' .a primary burden- h% %h& ?* 

p * ■ "/•*"*•• 

• v . — , . ' • . % 

institution being^reviewed? , --if ^ 
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6, Should new 'program* and innovative institutions be "frofcen out 11 
• • • + 

of 1 the Accreditation process because tfrey cannot ^afford the high cost bf 

' > 3 - 

multiple i^eviews and self studies? (e.g. state program approval, voluntary 
accreditation for teacher education, regional higher education accredita- 

Won) ' . ' , V 

s . ". / - 4, 

• 7. *Are-[tfiere more.<cost ef fectivdferocedures %ox accreditation 



Liv^ferc 



(monitoring atid review, functions) ^h^pjjould provide fc^ 13 * or better ^ 
benefits to both the institution ar^l the public than .those now ba^ng used? 



^l^fluca 



8. Are current NCATE activities moving profession^U-tfaucation forward 

♦ » » 

V 

or are tfiey atagnltiijg the profession by approving programs at the lowest 
comriop denominatof ? * 

a. What does jaj institution have to lose if it lodes 
its NCATE "^ipproval? , 

« b. What does the public hav^to lose if current- NCATE 

activities were\c|Lscontinued? . "\ 

; 9: What are the problems associated with outcome evaluation and 

assessment; as opposed to ♦process evaluation currently dominattrtg the . 

accreditation .process? - r V ' 4 

fc.. What kinds of outcomes* should accreditation" reviews con-- 
, ' £ider, e.g. student achievement, success on the job, 
student perception of program value, etc*.? J 

b. What is the current "capacity" for measuring these 
outcomes? « . 

(' 10. How is the balance tq be achieved for continuous development and 

innovation in professional fjducation and the n^ed to maintain minimaL 

standards, for our professional preparation. ' ' 

, t m \ 

11. What are the training needs of the individuals (gatekeepers). . 
-charged with the monitc>ring and review of\professional education progr|p{^V 

12. What procedure's can be uded to ensure that the moV: qualified 

/ 51 • " ' ' 
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individuals participate 'in institutional review/ qual/ty control? " 

13.- What shoifld be *the cooperative/collaborative structure, in teacher 

education/ accreditation and teacher certification?. 

* - ■ ' * « 

a. What is*th^ nature of the relationship that ought 

to he developed and reinforc^d.inatg institutions 
% ^^-dr higher education, state agencies, local school 

district? 0 , and the organized teacMng profession? 

b. What ate the roles of thes^ organizations? ' 

' * f 

c. What is £he role of professional education associations/ * 
„ . organisations in the accredit ation/certif ication prp^V 

cess? (AACTE, AASA, etc.) ' 

14*. What are the criteria, standards, and techniques most appro-' 
priate for determining professional education programs/ individual quality? 

4 C V 

a. , What are. the outcomes desired? 

*. ' * » i , * 

b. At what level of performance should individuals be 
deemed "competemt"? 

r c. What measures Will be used to determine whether 

outcomes* have been attained at a defined or ac&ept- " 
able standard? (How reliable and valid are these' 
measures?) . 

15. What a#e the enforcement procedures, grievance procedures, and 

penalties (for both* client? and institutions) that should operate' ad a • '* 



result olS the accreditation processes? 

v r' 

B. Interstate and later governmental relations regarding voluntary* 
accreditation and state mandated program approval processes , 

1. What is the appropriate screening device for determining institu- 
tional eligibility for receipt of g^fcrnment funds on a state/national 
level? ' , - * • 

a. * Should it be regional higher education accreditation? 

b. Should it bd voluntary professional education accredi- 
tation? (N&TE) * 

c. Should it be some combination' of regional and professional ' 
accreditation? * 



I 



' 4 



d. Sfaquld it be direct governmental review? * # . 
2.* What means can be ysed to protect the public interest against 

incompetence and % fraud ±tt postsecondary professional education p^gTams? 

, , ' , . < * 4 

^ 3. If comparisons are made among institutions Of higher educat^op 

'* * 
involved in* teacher and other education professional preparation, what 

, . . f .. 

should be the reference ^rx>up? * „ 

* • t ■ 

_ a. Instate? * 
hr. " Regional? • 
, c. National? . ° ' * . f . ' ' -m 

4'. "Should national accreditation recognition, be mandatory for insti- 
tutions of higher *educati*oa desirigg^^hfrOederal or state fu^j? 

v 5. Is national accreditation recognition adequate for pert if ication 



reciprocity anong different states? v 

6. Should national accreditation'recognition be a preliminary require- 
ment for instate mandatory program approval? 

7. What information should be shared concerning the criteria, stan- 
dards, and procedures, etc. in the monitoring and review processes within 
the state, interstate, intergovernmental,- etc.? How should such informa- 

! » ' I • 

ticra be disseminated"? > - . . 

a. „ Should national volu^ary accreditation review reports 

be in the public domain? t ( 

V*\ • . 

b. Should mandatory state jurogqpn approval reports be in 
the public domain? * / v . • • * 



• c. If either of these reports' is tnad^ public, what 
•* processes should be t available* for , institutional 

• N • response, clarificationVcorrectlon^* and 

* challenge? % ' V <• 

8. What kinds of support and/or* assistance can state program approval, 
agencies expect or should request from the federal government, e.g., 
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6 technical assistance, data, banks and a clearing house, staff development 

. • * • ■ * 

and traj/nin&, conferences, etc,?. * - * % 

9, Should state agencies delegate their program approval authority 

to voluntary accrediting agencies? ^ 

1 

10, . Should state agencies delegate their teacher certification 

authority to teacher preparation dnstitutiotis? * 7 

a, - 1 Is there a conflict of interest if such del,ega- 
. - tion is made? * * % 

v • . • 

T>. Are professional preparation institutions capable " ^ 
of adequate individual .evaluation? 

c. Vmat is the role o& the organized teaching profession. 
) 'in th^ certif icatioa process? * f v 

11, What is the research and development function -tq_ be p^etf onn^d-- i 
l$y whom? ^ * ' . , ' * • 
C. Instate mandated program approval, processes In professional education 

1. Who should decide what criteria, standards, and procedures should 
be used for mandated state program approval in professional education? 
' *• a. Lay boards of education (LEA/«SEA)? \ , *" ' 

rff b. -Teachers/Teacher ^rganizatfonsj • # * 

c. Higher education faculty/ administration? * * 

d. Parents and other community organizations? . , '* ^ . 

4 , 2. In order for |jtate monitbrfng and* review functions to bs $ffec- 

tively discharged,* what processes should bemused? * m „ 

3, What is the role of the chief state school officer. and his/her 
staff in the program approval, process? « • • 



a. Advisory to the state certification board? 

b/ . Recipient of advice from certification/standards boards? * 

c. Development, maintenance,*review, etc. of the program 
, approval processes? 
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4. What means can be used to, ensure that the most qualified indivi- 



duals parpicipate in the institution program review/ quality .control? 

.' h 0 

,5. ' What are the normative/reference groups to be used in comparing 

institutions within the st^te? * * * v . * 

' a. How do you maintain a balance of innovation and 

^ / experimentation in program and a need for minimal 

standards' in professional preparation/continuing , ^ 

education? \ ' 

♦ , . " b. Should there be pluralism or diversity in program 

9 ' ^ types or a common pro cedu re for professional 

preparation and continuing* education? * * t 

, 6. What should be the cooperative structure between state program 

A. 

approval and riatipnal/regional voluntary accreditation? 

. • y >' . • < ♦ 

7* Should the costs for institutional review bfe scared between the . 
institution and the state agency or should Jfiey fee the primary burden of 

the institution being reviewed?* 

* ♦ • * i 

* 8.' Should new programs and innovative institutions be left out of 

the program approval process because they cannot afford the high costs of 

multiple reviews and self studies? e.g. state, regional, natipnal program 

feview and accreditation? * £ 

9. Are there mo*e cost effective procedures for progj^un monitoring' 
and review within states that would provide equal or better benefits for'* 
both the institution and the public than those now being used? 1 

10. Should program approval concentrate on outcome evaluation as 
' • ** ' • * 

opposed to process evaluation dominating the program review procedures? 

- * • * * - e 

a. What kinds of outcomes should be measured, e.g. 
student -achievement, success on the job, student 
> perceptions of program value, etc.? - 

; b Y What is the current caAcity for measuring these 

. outcome*? ;J * 
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^ 4 ' * 'I 

' 11. How does the s4ate facilitlte and/or stimulate reform and change 
without opening the doprs to diploma mills, shbrt cX degree programs, 
fraudulent practice* and course* with fancy names but little substance? 

,12. What are the training needs for the gatekeepers, dividual s ^ 

c 

charged with the responsibility of monitoring and review of programs ih , 
professional education?* 1 

a. Who should perform the training activities? 

b. Who should pay' for the training activit;ie^? ^ ' 

c. ,What procedures can be used to ensure that the most 

(Jbalif^ed individuals participate in institution' 
review/ quality control? 1 * 

' 13. What should be the coA&rative structure in, state program approval 

among institutions of higher education, state agencies* local school dis- . 

* ( 
tricts, and the organized teaching profession? 

#» ■ « 

14. What criteria, standards, and techniques should be employed in • 

determining professional 'edupatioo. program quality? 

a. What outcomes are desired? % 

b. At what level of performance should inftviijuals tie, 
deemed competent?* • " , . * 

c. What measures will be used to determine whether - ^7*** 
outcomes have attained at a defined or acceptable 
standard? (How reliable and valid are^ these 
measured?) : s N 

f 15. What are the enforcement procedures, grievance procedures and 

penalties that should operate as a result of the program approval pro- 

* 

8? ^ ' 

'a. For clients (students)? 

b. . For institutions? ^ 

c. For the public? ^ 
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Dw Relationship <?f professional licensing/certification to voluntary 
accreditation, state program approval, and continuing professional ~ 
education . 

* * 

1. Shoqld we continue to credential* (license) teachers? m .* 

a. If ye^/why? ^ 

b. If.no, what will* be Lost by abolishing the cfeden- * 
tialing system?* x « • 

" ■ , 

c. What are the advantages /disadvantages to teachers, 
to the profession, to the public? 

2. Is the current process of teacher certification ^equate to 
guarantee a minimum level of quality for all teachers certified? 

a. If not, what is needed to improve the system? 

- \. ' * 

b. Who should decide? * > ^\ 

,N • • 

*• ' " * , 

i. The 'teachers and/or teacher organizations? 

ii. Faculty and administration in higher education 
programs of professional preparation and con- 
tinuing education? o 

"iii. State offices of education personnel? 
iv. LocaL^ and/ or. state boards pf education? 
« v. *A review/polibw'body representative of the 
L above groups? % 

3. In evaluating i^|fciduals for certification, what kinds .of outcomes 
should -be assessed? ' ' 

.a. What are the criteria?' , • • 

> ~ b. What are the standards '(levels of performance within 
* criteria)? 

£. What ar£ the measures used to flet ermine whether 

outcomes have b^en attained at a defineS acceptable 
standard? 

4. Who should be responsible for enforcing these criteria and . 
standards? 



• a. What are the grievance procedures for individuals 



t 

denied certification? * 
])• What are the penalties for failure to meet minimal 
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criteria? ^Failure to obtain certification, ■. 
probationary status, etc.) # 

5. What is the role of the state teacher certification/standards 
J>oard?* ^ * * - 

a// Advisory to the chj.ef state school of ficerf 

b. Final authority for certification? . (Accepting^ the* 
advice of the * chief state school dffccer?) • 

6. How are parfents and other interested publics to be involved in 
the certification process? Should they be? • 

7. ^ What are the^Cratniaf^eeda ©^individuals charged with assessing 
individuals for certification? / A / 

r • \ 

a. t Who should *do this training? , 

b. Who should pery fox the tfainii^ , , 

8. Where does the responsibility for quality control in teacher 

f • 

Certification reside? " 

a. If teacher^ desire more control oyer entry and 
, appraisal of, their peers, should they take an 
active role in the screening and review of their 
colleague?? # ~ . * . 

p . b. Will they? — 

* • t 

9. What should be the cooperative relationship between the state 

certification process and the program recognition process? 

a. Between certification and stat£ program "approval? > * 

> 

b. Between certification and national voluntary accreditation? 
j£T Should thl state delegate its certification authority to: 



a. The professional teacher organizations? • ' 

b. Institutions of higher education? 



c,. A certification/standards board representative of 
teachers, faculty from institutions of higher 
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education', university administrators, school 
board members, parents, etc.? 

!!• Currently the delegation has been to institutions bf higher 

education. Does this present conflict of interest? 

a. Making those with the responsibility for nurturing^' 
students their judges for certification. 

b* With institutions interested in retaining student 
population and responsible for screening .pepple out 
of th^lr programs « # — 

12. Id there a body of knowledge which e„very teacher shoulfl master 

*j * _ > 

in order to be certified? ' 

,v ' - 

a* Who defines and validates this body of knowledge? " 

b^ How, do we deal with the 'divergent lists of com- . u 
petencies provided under competency based , teacher 
education programs? , " 

c. Who is to perform the research and development 
roles with regard to these questions? 

IT. *How do we encourage valuable resource people to participate in 

learning programs for students while at the same time retain a certifies- 

tion process designed to screen out individual's lacking certain^degrees 

and/or credits? . 

* 14. Should states with, large urban populations retain separate 

certifying procedunis fpr the urban areas and the remainder of the state? 

a. What is the purpose of this dual certification • 
•ystem? J 4 / ■ > 

— - A 

b. What are the consequences of unifying *the certi- 
fication system? 

15. Should there be some sort of national system for teacher certi- 
% - * - 

kcation? . * „ 

« 

> a. Who should perform the function of certifying 
teachers on a national basis? 
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i. Professional associations? 

ii. Federal government? , 

iii. Interstate organizati6ns? . * # 

* • 

16, Should the state mandate certification for teachers practicing 

in non-public 'schools? , 

/ ~ 

17, Should certification at an entry level be sufficient for a 

\ 

professional life? 

a. If not, what means of serial or recurrent 
* certification should be employed? 

b. Who should determine wh^t continuing education 
activities are sufficient for certification 

\ renewal? _ 

c. '» At whit intervals should certification be 

reviewed? * 

* , r 

It is clear that the current atate of the art in professional prepara- 
tion and continuing education is nebulous^ at be^t. The questions in tMe 
above issues clearly po^nt to the ambiguities and knowledge gaps currently^ 
existing in regard to teaching and learning in our society. Due to this ^ 
condition, {frofessiohal education has had to resort to ptoxy measures and 

determining the quality of teachers. An assumption is 
seemingly made that a student completing a program approved by the state 
and/ o r nat l^rfr accrediting body is prepared to take, on the role^ of teacher 
or another education profession, fn recent years, various publics and ( ^ 
members of the profession have challenged this assumption* 

Asking the question7* ,, What is a good teacher? 11 ma^be inappropriate. 
Given the diversity of students a^id 'teachers, the more appropriate ques- g 
tion should be, lf What is tfiis teacher good for?" * If students learn in 

differing manners and teachers teach in differing ways, the challenge 

N 

is not to prepare in a sj^ndard way but rather to match the learner with 1 



the most appropriate teaching. Therefore, recognition of programs for 

• m * ' • 

teacher preparation and continuing education must -address the need for; 
diversity while' retaining a level of quality in all programs. * ■ 

* The issues presented above are got necessarily complete, well defined, 
or given in any priority order. It is the challenge of this conference t*o 

C identify the most important issues and define them in ways that will both 

■ 

increase their level of clarity and point the way for further inquiry. 
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INSTITUTIONAL ACCREDITATION AND TEACHER CERTIFICATION: 

* , SOME NOTES ON THE STATE OF THE LAW ** 

William R. Hazard * 

The, influence of the courts on educational policy-making is of major . 4^ 
significance. This paper was commissioned to examine n the state^of the 0 
law 11 concerning voluntary -accreditation of postsecondafy educational insti- 
tutions and state certif ication\ Issues and policy implications from ^^fe 
legislation, administrative agency rules and regulations, and case-law 
regarding accreditation and certification are analyzed* 

it is the author's conclusion' that the federal role in accreditation 
activities is .enlarging. The author observes that with little modification 
in existing law, the Federal government could take over -€Ke major accredit 
tation decision-making authority. Thfbugh the Commissioner' s. existing 
authority ur\der legislative power to grant institutions eligibility to 
receive 1 government contracts and grants, the Federal government can- regu- * 
late, through "recognition, 11 regional and national accrediting agencies, 
state education agency approvfl^, and individual institutions. - The tradi- 
tional restraints limiting federal involvement in accreditation are 
threatened by alleged, shortcomings in private accrediting agencies 1 capa- 
city for quality' control* The broad re -examination of the* accreditation 
process, its aims strengths, % and weaknesses reflect widespread concern 
over quality control issues. ^ 

State authority to credential school personnel and approve preparation 
programs, coupled with its federally maintained role in postsecondary 
education accreditation, raises the potential for serious conflict with 
voluntary and federal ffteognit ion efforts. "There seenfe, to be no legal 
barrier to increased state cdntrol of the preparation and credentiallitig 1 
of 'school, personnel; unresolved national debate is noW under way concern- 
ing the proper state role for federal funding eligibility. 

v • -Moving from a long tradition of legal restraint in the internal affairs 
of Voluntary private accreditation associations , both fct ate and federal 
courts are closer to direct and pervasive intervention In the accredita- 
tion process. Recent cases --including Parsons College v. North Central 
Association and Marjorie Webster Jr. College, Inc. v. Middle States 
Agsociation- -clearly indicate that the courts are .prepared to apply 
anti-ttust legislation and constitutional restrictions to t%e judgments 
and decisions of voluntary Accreditation agencieT. The traditional view 
that the associations 1 procedures were non-governmental) hence, not subject 
to constitutional restraints, is outworn. Further, the application of 
Title VII of the 1964 Civil Rights" Act, as exemplified^ Griggs v. Duke 
Power Company and subsequent cases; clearly* indicates that credentialling 
requirements and job qualifications in, schools must be job related. In 

^conclusion, the author discusses the connection between preparation pro- 
grams, job requirements, and* credent ialing recognition that must be 
established as a prerequisite to reform in the certification of educa- 
tion 'per Sonne 1. * 4 * • 
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■ - ' * " ... . 

Institutional Accreditation ami Teacher Certification: 

. * Some <Notes on the State of the 'Law . ♦ 
, 1 1 * : "i — ' « 

' ' • V ' • ' *illiam R. Hazard* _ . 

' ( • • ' ' J ' * 

» The "state "of t he law" concerning voluntary accreditation of college! r 

' - . ^% \ ~ - V ' 

universities and other post- secondary educational institutions and the 

states certification of teachers has become the object inc leased interest 

as producers and con^pers of educ^tiorf examine more closely the goals, , 

professes ^^utcon^es, and investments in the schooling enterprise. - The 

national concern for improved Pontoon * schooling necessarily reaches up 

the educational hierarchy^© involve teachezpprepara£ion and 'fhe structural 

intricacies of state' con tr^T over ei^ry into teaching, the •voluntary 

4 * * * 

national and regional ^accrediting, associations', and the fble of the federal 

A. ... • • 

^government in the ins tit^ti^nal^ accreditation process. Conceptually, it . 
may be useful to consider the institutional^accredijtation, machinery^^ 
progresses (at the several level? - state,, regional an£ national) as input' ^ 
data and the state teacfer certification (or licensing, if you prefer) 
^ mechanisms- as output dataHn examining the impact of federal and stat^» 

* legislation v adn^ini^rJtive agencf^ules and regulations, and pertinent A # 
case law on the ultimate , goal of providing high quality, professional staff 
4 'ibr Aoomon schools*. Cojiceptuali^d in this vay, the examination of the, law, 
1 tonCerntftg these tWo. processes - accreditation and certification *- eati be 

mfihageable parameters and focused bn twinkling - if not fixed ' - t 

.... > ' , 

. stara^ ' * \ ' 

- * ' ' 0 ■ L; • • 

This paper Book's to articulate and analyze the issues and raise 
policy implications from legislation, administrative agency rules and 

• \ • ** ; • s 

' regulation s, cy^d cAse-law conceiving accreditation and teacher certification. 
- * Professor of Education, Northwestern University; attortiey .at- law * 



The principal focus pf ' snte. legislate 
isT on Illinois vitjjj^e regard paid to federal legislation and case law, . 



The principal focus of s^te. legislation and administrative consequences 




as, relevant. The law tod the issues in federal recognljBn, voluntary 

■ . \ r ' J - ( » : . 

institutional accreditation, state recognition authority; and teacher cer- 

tificat^on will be discussed Jtlyorder , selected case law will be examined, : 

« * . i 

/and'^usknaty conclusions and directions will be drawn to serve as policy* 

* ' c 

* * 1 

glides. For this examination, Selden's definition of accreditation is 

adopted: * % \ 

Jifi process .whereby 4 an organization or an agency recognizes ai* college 
^ or university or a program of study, as haj^ng met certain pre- 
r determined qualif ication standards** ^dBr 

"Statdferecognl tion 11 is defined as the process by which the chief state 

school officer's statutory authority over standards for schools, school 

districts, ahd*other educational institutions is ^exercised (111 Jtev^tat 

Chapter 122, sfec. 2-3.25) # - 2 Thgf ac crista t ion and recognition process's - • 

though different iir many, ways - share concern for qualitative standards 

related^o institutional outcomes and warrant ^imilar examination approaches 



Federal^ role in accreditation 



The federal" government has never assumed -a majdr role in the acccedir 
tation of educational institutions* Its* restraint, according 
land Hunter^ stems from a long tradition of state artd local dontrol of 




• 



education and the Realization 'that greater activity in the area tfbulg b£^e~ 

serious educational and political implication^* The absence* of direct * 

+ • * ' " - '"'A.* * ■ 

delegation of educational authority to the fedeml government in fihe U.S f * 

t * 

Constitution and the Reservation of such authority to the, states by the • 

10th amendment* places governing authority over education in the states. ' 
Thrpugh a wide variety of fiscal support mechanisms, however, thfe federal, 



• government is able to exert considerable influence on the sti^cture and * 
operation of schools at ail levels. Recent judicial history clearly reflects 

- tKe federal government 1 $ concern for and control of a broad spectrum of 
student- school relationships inducting personal rights of students under the 

1st, 4th, 5th, and 14th amendments. Statutes. providing for the distribu- 

. s • • 

<tion of funds to educational institutions give the Commissioner Wo kinds 

of accrediting authority. First, : the of ficial .recognition authority vested / 

in the Commissioner to "publish a list ... of the accrediting agencies 

and associations which he determines to be reliable authorities as to the 

quality of tra^ninjj offered by educational institutions or programs, either 

>ih d geographical area*or in a specialized field.' 1 (2GTJ.S^/. 1141 (a)). 

* Since qualification for federal funding depends," in patt, upon the accredited 

status of the institution and that status derives from a private accrediting 

- ' » ' / ' / • - 

agtftacy, the -£emmi8 signer's influence on both the institution and the accre- 

<■ . diting ageftpy is substantial, ^^kritfise, the authority' in the Commissioner 

to withhold approval of accrediting ageqpfes &nd associations i» a heavy' 

i • ( • *» * 

, weight*over both the accrediting agency and^ts client institutions. The 

secorift kind of authority vested in the Commissioner is operative when an t 

*..'•.. * ; • ' • . • 

applicant" for 1 federal aid Is .unaccredited $>ut there is -a recognized agency - 
, in thefifield. In these- Circumstances, ilithe Commissioner determines that 

there is "satisfactory assurance" "that, a School will meet the agency's 

v • ' '" • 4 • # 

^^accreditation standards "within a reaaon^bl^ t^ne", the institution is 

, « i ' ' ^ / - 5 * • 

cleertSd accredited for federal grants under the applicable statute. The 1 

• , $ • • a* ■ * « 

f effect of this authority is to bestow* Accreditation upon unaccredited 



institution^- Further, if there is no r^cogriiied accrediting agency in the 
^ield,, the Qapmisslcnjer may ser hia^v^^at^mards; Although the ; federal-aid 



statures clfearly p|#4e the 04 pi:iii»ryaccreditation responsibilities on the 

. • t- * 

• private accreditation ageq^jbes and associations, the congressional acceptance 

of an accrediting responsibility (through authority vested in the U.S. 

^e^ia^issioner of Education)' suggests that federal involvement could* "expand. 

Recent developments in federal regulation of accrediting agencies |nd 

^ * « 

proposed revisions of federal rules for institutional eligibility (for 

federal grants) have aroused grave concern among education -organizations. 



Although the federal bureaucrats argue that fc their' increadted ^nterefet In 
accreditation matters and institutional quality* iriteria stem ffcpn a profdund 



concern for gonsun^ej 'protection in higher education, «om£ observer* fear 



>rotec 
:The 



a ffederal take^qv^r^pf bro,ai accreditation roles -now claimed by private ^ 

accrediting associations; Recent federal legislation, proposed, floite*, 

. 1 * < 

and subsequently recalled (by rf.E.W. Secretary Mathews at 'the insistence 

of some education associations) for public hearings would, ftvter alia , 

4\ • ' ■ 

(a) give the fedefel government access to financial, attendance, admission, 

and other^records it needs to au4it any funds received from federally-. • , . 

1 * • * 

aided students or td determine the institution's compliance with program' 

' d ^ ; - ' 

guidelines, (b) allow the Office of Education to recognize state agencies 

♦ . ■ N 

to determine tfce eligibility of all vocational schopls, whether public, 

" r • * ^ 

non-public, profit, or ndn-profit , (c) expand the powers and fble of the 
National AdvisoW Committee on Accrdeditiation/ah<l Institutional Eligibility' 
to include its authority to determine eligibility of institutions that do 
.riot fit under ^ja^jestablished accrediting group or 'state agency, and (d) -re- • 

4 * ~ * ; « •* • ** K * m . m k 

quire as a condition t>f< eligibility,, institutional compliance with OE 

\ ** wi 

regulations -on^*t*dent repords, public discWbute of statistics on per- 

* . * V N . - 

forjuftnce of th6 institution ajid its graduates, and standardevof ethics „• » 



v. . 6672 



eric . . - ..- "~ % ^ 



4 ' ft 

•for advertising and enrolling students. ^See Appendix A for excerpts 
from the«proposed eligibility legislation.) It seems clear that the 

- ♦ - * r » 

j * federal role in accreditation, relatively benign uiitil recently^ could 
expand "with substantial consequences to the 'accrediting agencies, the ^ 
institutions, and-^the accrediting process itself. 

Under^ regulations approved by ^l^e H.E.W. Secretary qji August 16, ?974,, 
>% (effective August 20, ,1974}', procedures for the Cotomi ssioner 1 s precognition 

of n^t%nal accrediting bodies and st£te agencies were implemented. Ui\der 



nat%>nal 

ior cot^re 



prior cot^reffsional author ity,^- the regqlatiohs implement the federal 

*■ • * 

' i * • • • , 

.authority to "accredit the accrediting agencies" and to condition insti- 

* 1 * •> 

tutional eligibility for federal aid^pr'ograms on tKeir* accreditation by 



private^geh^ies ^nd\assb'ciajt,ion&^v The regulatory language^ ^eads- ' 

m * * "Accreditation of institutions or programs of institutions by 

agencies qt % associations nationally recognized by the U.S. 
i . c Commissioner of education is i prerequisite to the eligibility . ^ ■ 

' _^for ' Fed^r^l finaricia^ assistance 6f' institutions and of the 
\ sJtudentai^MefediiJg, sucj^instttjjjt^ wide variety of 

> * # federally supported programs* *^F^TP^ognition qf such agencies 

is reflected in lists published by the (Jbnmi ssioner, ifi the Federal 
• » Register/' Inclusion on, such list is dependent h upon the Commiss- % 

loner's finding, that any ^uch recognized agency or, association i'*" 
^ J reliable autHbrity as to the qualify ofc train^rig offered. 'The 

, Commit sion&r 1 ^* recognition is granted and the agency or asspciation 
is* inclijtfefd on the list only when it meats' the criteria, established 

by the Commissioner...." ♦ 

— » _ . * « 

National recognition of an accrediting agency or ^association depends on _ 

it% ability to meet the Commissioner's cfifer-u^ 'on,- j(a) functional 

*^ " * • * \ r , - * - ' 

aspects (scope, of Qperati/nia, organization, procedures), (b) responsi- 
bility (setves a clearly identified need, responsive cto the public iifterest, 

•assures due process in its accrediting procedures'^ demonstrated ability * 

. ' • • " • - - % 

to foster ethical practices ilv member institutions, evaluates ita educa- 

tional standards, /secures solid data base -for qualitative' judgments a^bout 
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institutions, encounages experimental programs ? holds institutions to its 
standards fairly applied, "reevlautes at reasonably intervals, ipd requires 
toruth in accreditation advertising) j^md; <c) reliability (acceptance of ' 
i'ts procedures by infotmed ponstituents , regular teview of standards, at 
least two years 1 experience as v an accrediting agency or association, and* 
a policy making body r ^J^ ctiv€ * of t ^ ie cojjpunity of interests served) and 

autonomy ^guards the* integrity ■ of its judgments, and operates to prevent 
conflict of interest in. its judgments and decisions) < ' • 

^ . * » J M ' ^ 

Further* regulations "authorize the Commissioner to publish a I4.st of 



State ' agencies which... he determines^ to' t>e reliable authorities as' to the 



quality of public postsecondary vocational edi^ation in theA respective -j 

ritetia 

' ^ 12 * 

for recognition are set out >in detail. The criteria t for state agency * 



states.' 1 Procedures fot initial recognition and reevajuation and cri] 



recognition are roughly* parallel to those for national accrediting agencies. 
Part 149 entitled "Conmissioner 1 s Recognition. Procedures for National- 
Accrediting Bodies and State Agencies 11 are set, out in Appendix *B;* 

The Commissioner's l£st, as published in the Federal Register on 
January 16,. 1969, included the six regional accrediting bodies (Middle 
State^N»? England Association, North. Central. Association, Northwest 
Association*, Southern Association, and the Western Association) , tbir£y a . 
, specialised accrediting bodies (including, inter alia,* NC ATE) , and the 
N*w York Board of' Regents. (See. Appendix C forfl9.69 and 1975 lists. , 

: . - ' • ' •*? ' 

It seems evident that ample precedent' and' Gongr*#6ional support exists 

' ' /' - , • »" * «* 

fpr limited; federal activity in institutional dnd program accreditation. 

\ V ' . • • • * i " ' ' ~ V \ 

* ThWrecent interest aroused fver possibly extension and elaboration of . - 

'federal/ activities in accreditation may indicate the state* of. polLtica^*. 



y 



art in accreditation but gives, no clear signal either as to bureaucratic * \ 

** * • * * jr* 

intent or consequences for existing national or state accrediting bodies, . 
The federal role c^n fit easily into the federal-aid statute framework. 
As Kaplan and Hunter noted: 4 

. " ' - . , <s 

"Purse-strings control is the most likely me^Kjl by which the 

* federal 'government could influence education^Hfi private accrediting 
bodies in particular, since the regional and national associations 4 

% are igterstatd ,in nature, the interstate commerce clause is another 
possible source 'of power. But it is not likely that accreditation 

* tip itself conmer&e, and the effect upon commerce is difficult to 
ascertain." 1 

- - ' ' m 

^ t£e application of antitrust laws and the questions of whether Education 

id accreditation) falltf with^a the "meaning of "trade" or "ifrmmerce" as used 

man Act was examined' in a suit by Marjorie Webster Junior College 

iddle States Association (case discussed below, pp. 82-84 ). 

federal authority over accreditation stems from fiscal 

control, or some constitutional mandate is not relevant; the significant 

K * V ' 

^ inquiry ought to 1>e directed at. the educational and political consequences. 

hall ofthe? Supreme Court noted that " .... the power 

V ^ • * 13 
to tax involves \he <powefr to destroy... ." Without intending violence 

to hie meaning, we might observe th^t the federal power to "recogniz^* or 

•accredit lik^fis^ involves the power ^o destroy. The traditional aufonomy 

of private *accrediting^tfgeticie8 £nd ^sociations seems- to offer little 

.protection against increased federal involvement in the process. The 

* • '. • . " , '• > 

•importance of Autonomous accrediting agencies can hardly be overstated. 

14 '< 

As Professor Chafee notes, in a "classic" piece on associations : 

. "The vattie^of autonomy is a final reason which may incline the f * 
Courts to \§mre associations alone... Like individuals, they will 
% usually do most ' for the community if they are free^to determine '* 

* '* thpir own lives for the present and the futufe. A due regard for the 

* corresponding interest's of^others is desirable, but must be somewhat 
-enforced by public opinion." 
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The extension of federal i1fc»lvement in accreditation through adonis trative 
rules and regulations could pose a more serious threat and exert 'more per- , 
vasive influence on the accreditation process than a dozen court ^cisions.^ . 

One alternative to a federal take-over of the accrediting process may 
be the National Conmission on Accrediting, created in 1950 to, 11 ... alleviate 
the chaos and confusion which then pervaded the accrediting field. "15 
Created to "accredit" accrediting agencies, the National Commission had a 
-constituent membership of seven national organizations*^ and served ap- § 
proximately- 1300 member c^leges and universities whose dues financed its 
operation. It accredited the six regional accrediting associations and ap- 
proximately thirty national professional accrediting agencies. The Commission's 
'primary objective uas to assure some degree of uniformity Sand interrelation 
between, the regional and professional accrediting associations atid to avoid N 
unnecessary overlap and duplication of effort by the institutions and the • 
agenc4.es. The defic%te balance between unity and autonomy among the several 
accrediting agencies has been strucfc, more of less successfully, by the National 
Commission's restraint and respect for institutional variations in operational 
prbcedures -while holciftg 'their broad policies to the Commission's standards. 

On January 1,U975,' the 1 " National Commission on Accreditation and the Federation 

% • < \ 

of Regional* Accrediting Commissions of Higher Edt^atiop merged into the Council 

on Posts ecxmdary Accreditation »(C0PA) . *^t seems evident that ttw! current and 

proposed "recognition" activities by the U.S. Commissi^er of Ediicati^n cOyld 

challenge the > functional need and the Ature viafciljity of COPA* and -the regional 

and professional accrediting associations. * 

State role in accreditation for teacher education ' 
Although the State of Illinois does not formally "accredit" institutions ' 



or programs of teacher educatiofa, the indirect and Informal consequences 

of its teacher certification machinery amounts to an accreditation process. * 

Beyond the state agency's authority to determine the "quality of public 



pos^secondary vocational education" delegated by the' U.S. Commissioner of 
Education, ^ the State of Illinois has- Statutdry**' and administrative*^ 
control over the credentiallitig of teachers and the institutional programs 

of preparation,* Under the "approved program" concept* the State Board of 

* " j 20 

Education^ through the State Teacher Certif iqpfion Board, . reviews 

institutional programs of teacher preparation and makes ^judgments about the 

quality of education in general -and* of the teacner education programs in - 

x 21 
particular in the applicant public and non-public insti tut ions in the state • 

Satisfactory review by the State results in "approval" of the institutions 

\ programs 9 and graduates therefrom are credentialled by the State by in- 

^ 7 * 

stitutional recommeodation. - ( 

* * \ 
Although this process clearly is not the same as regional or national 

accreditation, thfe potential for indirect, tfte particularized and detailed, 

examination of the full sweep of institutional "quality Indicators" is 

there* Ther,e seemp to "be little evidence that regional or national accredi- 
/ 

tation is any more productive of quality teacher* education than is possible 
through some state-mandated and state-monitored procedures. Obviously,- 

r • 

Che problem of quality control and uniform standards likely would not be 
addressed^ by sta^e- level accreditation and broad variations, in program 
e&menta, evaluation, and operations likely would follow. , Hhese problems 
however, are not solved under the current regional and national accreditation 



schemes . S\ 



■The concerns and disenchantments growing out of current accreditation 



procedures (e.g., overlapping, duplicatory processes, expensive and „ 

) 

m 

occ^sipn^lly pointless data mandates, atod alleged irrelevance of accredi- 
tation criteria) prompt serious reexamination of the accreditation process, 
From the consumer 1 s Viewpoint, accreditation should not only classify 
institutions^ some meaningful quality indicators, but should somehow 
Improve the quality of eA^cation in the participant institutions. To the 

' ; * t 1 

extent that state intervention in colleges and universities promotes edu- 

cational improvement end provides informed judgments of instititional 

j - / 

quality, whether by "recognition 11 or "accreditation 11 processes, the state 



machinery stands as an available option tc^regional, professional, or 

federal accreditation. One need not challenge the conclusions of the 

22 ^ ) ' _ 

< "Orlens Report 11 or quarrel with its underlying assumptions to consider state , 

accreditation as on^ alternative (among many) to regional, professional, 

or federal accreditation, as now functioning. The states have ther eon- 'j 

stitutional and statutory Authority to regulate educational institution^ 

operating within* their borders ; whether such regulatory authority should 

extend to de facto or de jure accreditation poses no particular*T.egal prob- 

lem, but may raise other political and educational Issues* To dismiss out 

of hand the- option of a substantial state role in accreditation, in my mind, 

begs the question of how best to develop effective and efficient education 

at „&l L l&m Isu ~ H :^ . 



State regulation of teacher certification in Illinois f 

/ Except for the Chicago School District, (which has independent »teacher- 
credentialling authority ), the credentialling of all teachers anji admi^is- 
trators in Illinois public schools is regulated by state statute 2 and. 
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* 1 25 . 

administrative rules promulgated by the State Board of Education, The 

professional credentials are issued by the State Teacfier Certification, 

• * m OA i 

are valid for a fixed length of time, and .renewable upon the presentation 

| 27 

,of specified evidence of professional development. Certificates ate 
registered and renewed by proper and timely application by the holder of 

-i 

the county superintendent (Superintendent of the Educational Service Region) 

28 '29 

having jurisdiction over the employing school district. The statute 

\ 

vests in the'State Superintendent, in^onsultation with the State Teacher 
Certification Bpard r authority to "recognize" schools, colleges, univer- 
sities ^Junior colleges, and special or technical schools aa teacher training 
institutions. Application for such recpgnition is made *by the institution 
to the State Superintendent who, in consultation with the State Certifica- 
tion Board, sets criteria^ conducts official inspections, and grants 
"recognition" to those meeting the required standard s . Th^ ^Sfrgte" Super- 
intendent, in consultation with the State Certification Board "... ® h £ n 

have the power to define a major or minor when used as a basis for recog- 

..30 

nition arid* certification purposes." ^ - 

Suspension and revocation (^certificates are provided for by statute. 
The county superintendent and the State Superintendent share authority* to 

spend certificates for cause for a period not to exceed one calendar 
ye^r. Revocation. Is possible by the State Superintendent after the teacher 
- rJV 1tirin opportunity fpr a hearing before the SL«4tr Tfeache* €*rtif iGfttion^- — - 
Board. 31 Provisions of the Administrative Review Act 32 apflly to and govern ) 
all proceedings instituted .for Judicial review of final administrative 
. decisions of the Sate Superintendent, the State Teacher Certification Board, 
and the cotanty superintendent of schools under the teacher certification 



Of*- 
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article (Art. 21, Chapter 122/ I.R.S.). * . . 

Subject to the constitutional protections extending tSo ^pplicant^, 

the State has near plenary authority over the requirements for Teaching 5 

and administrative certificates. This authority, derived from the State 

* t 
S 34 „ 

Constitution, is exercised by the General Assembly through its enactment 

of the, statutes and by its vesting the State Board of Education with a 

variety of powers (in addition, of bourse, to those granted by the Con- 

'35 

stitutional Mandate to the State Board ), including the licensing of 

teachers. > Administrative regulations detailing the standards governing 

the preparation of professional personnel for Illinois schools as prescribed 

in Circular Series A, No. 160, 1974, are set out in Appendix D . - 

In summary, the state, through statutory and r administrative means; 

regulates the credentialling of certificated school personnel'. The 

mechanisms, procedures ^ and structures for teacher credentialling are 

Subject to state* regulation ^nd vary widely aSbng the states*. The regula* 

tion of tea<\her education programs and institutions is 'achieved through 

"recognition 1 * procedures vested by* the^State iri the State Board of Education, 

the State Superintendent of Education and khe State teacher Certification y 

Board. Any institution, public of .non-public, nonprofit or proprietary ,- 

which wishes recognition by the State of Illinois as a teacher* training 

i .fir irafr 1 rufri <tm » m^ft* *pp 1 y to And T>e aj5prpved by the State Superintendent 

* pursuant to standards determined by the* State Superintendent. r 

State recognition carries the potential for -duplicating the fundamental 

purpose of regional and professional- ajccre&tajeion. Ftom the institution's 

k * \ ; T - * ^ '{ 

standppint, the states recognition requirements, in many Jareas, duplicate, m 

overlap, arid repeat the requirements imposed by other accrediting bodies. " 



State recognition is nonvoluntary in najture. Those | schOQ Is \ colleges, 
and universities whcrtfiah to be r^coghizfed teacher training institutions- 



must request the application of the recognition process. . In a real sense, 
compliance with the recognition standard^ and requirements is, simply the » 
price of "doing business" in the Stat£ of Illinois.- The nonvoluntajfy 
nature of state and federal regulation^ is contrasted i/Lth the popular 
notion that Regional and^nation&l profession accreditation is voluntary 

' * " ' " •> • ■ 

^in natur^and hence manifests a higher leVel of autonomy. .Such -comparisons, 
slightly warp tfie truth. To the extent that non-accredited status l^a 
burden to tfre institution, thete is substantial pressure to gain and retain 
"accredited" status. The consequences of being denied the status or losing 
it reach to student recruitment, placement, credentialling, and other fiscal 

, V • - * ■ : ■ • 

rfelate<l institutional concernp. In py judgment^ -both state recognition and 
private o accreditation are nonvoluntary decisions by bfce applicant/member 
institittions and, whatever comparison! or debate about the aeve^al accredi- 
tat^on options must proceed* along p'thpr,, more significant, lines. . " 

* • " . - ' , -j- ■ 

• ■ *' • • 

v ' ! Selected coijrt decisions r 

. We come .now, to an examin^ion off some Selected depisions from st^te 
and fSdEral courts. 4 As ^o£ed above, institutions of higher education 
generally eschew political and governmental interference and drgue^that 

institutional autonomy and voluntary coopei^ation is the best road to quality 

1 ** * • * 

education and general good health of the acad§mi<v community. Until sec^jitly 
the'coujfts have generally followed a course of noninterference the in- 
ternal matters of accrediting ass.ofciations .' As Kaplan and Huntft: noted, 

-* ... - • • . - 



"Because they are private and voluntary, because they usually .operate iA , /• 
areas of little concern to the public, and because they are desig^d to 
thrive. on autonomy, associations, have generally been, free from Court 
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supervision." The reasons for Judicial noninterference' usually include: 

(a) as to.nonmembers (and /^yplicants for accreditation)., dehial of 

• * - * * 
membership Confers no legal right or standing inagmucty as h$ has no right 

to participate in the -organizational decision, and (b) the member, upon' 

* • • <+ 

entering '.the association, typically contracts to play by the association's 

rules and, unless the orgardzati^^acts contrary to Its own rules in removing 

or disciplining the dibber, the courts have been reluctant 'to* intervene. 

Changing conditions in consumer interests in higher education, a. heightened 

sense of public' accountability, and more severe institutional consequences 

from the dfcnial or removal of "accredited states", coupled with an in- 

£rea singly activist role of -the courts, may produces Smoother avenue, for. . 

\ * » - ■• • " , 

judicial intervention*. The cases outlined below represent some of the state 
and federal coutt directions in accreditation. intervention. 

• In ,th£ case of Stat£ ex rel.* Sc hbol 'District Ifo*. 2'9 et al/ v. Mooney , 
59 Pacific 2d, 48 (1936) , the State of Montana, acting on behalf of the 
plaintiff /school district sought a mandamus to compel the. Steite Board of 
"Education to accredit tHS.school district pursuant to statutory and admiats* 
tuative rules arid regulations. The. District Court issued the writ and 
defendants appealed to the Supreme Coutft'pf Montana which reversed the * *\ 

• ^ ■ * _ r . 4 ' f * ' x * ] ' . - , j f 

IqVet court and found for the defendant State Boaril of Education. The key j 
issue in the case was whetheV or not the scihool. Sistrtct could copAal' %he , 
State Board to accredit the district' absent proof tfcat^ the plaintiff district 
had cpmplied strictly with the required standards and procedures. The high 



court helcjjkhat mandamus might lie but only upon proof that the* acctedita- 

tioa terms ^nd conditions had been fully met arkKthat the Board's denial 

v • * . - i • • * 1 . 

r • f • * * 

of- the status was an*prbitrary, capricious exercise of its discretion. 

• # ' ' ' * " ' • . ' * ■* ■ ' " * / 

In' finding for the defendant, 'the court noted (at p*. 54): m 

• " • tv 

'[EVen if the 1 state board be' compelled fa grant a hearing, it 
cannot* b^ v <;oint>ellQd^to^ccredjLt the ./? school unless it be, ! 
clearly shdwri. that t#i%dtfnial of the application by the ' 
st^te board "Would be "an arbitrary or capricious act. -The 
writ £ of mandamus]] will lie to com\>el the board to act;/and 
exercis^f ts discretion, but not to direct its cone lu&ions / 
nbr the ' judgment it shall rgjtch (emphasis! a<}ded) 

The legaljr consequences of th* removal of a member college from %he 
. . •" * ' % . .* ■ * 

association's list of accredited members v*s the subject of suit in the 

' ' .• • - . 

federal courts. In the* case of Stafe of North Dakota v. North Central / 

^ * • ; rr> " -? ; — ? 

Association of Colleges an^ S Qfcondary Schools et al!, 99 F. 2d 697 (1938), 

!the ^laintif f state, fought to ehjoii* the defendant accrediting body from 

removing the University of North Dakota and the State Agricultural College 

of North JDakata' from the Association 1 s list of accredited institutions*. 

. . » : » ' »\ 

Thev federal District Court denied plaintiff 1 s* motion for a'teifcporary in- 

^junction and/the plaintiff appealed. The plaintiff state, thxpugh^an 
appropriate agetic/. dismissed- without cause^>r hearing sevferiti staff members 
of the State College! This action, contrary to the policies* Ad rules of 

'.the North Central Association resulted in ah ultimate deefcfton by the 
Association, .to remove the State t College . fi^pfr^fhe accredited list. Without 4 
appealing this decisipn to the North. CentuqX Executive Committee (as was 
its right) , plaintiff. sta4e, on behalf of the member St>t€ College, filed - 

. . • ^ ^ * - 1 - ^' 

^uit. In affirming the District OourtoJ's opinion in favor of the Afisocia- 
^tion,'4this cdurt noted # *<a) that the State .College had not exhausted the 

. ..* , . ' " . .v • - 

remedies provided in the Association's rules, '(b) the-State of North Dakota. 



(& nonmem^r) could assert no greater • rights than the member State. College, 
ajut (c) the District Court properly^ield that Itxjiad no 'jurisdiction over 
the controversy since^he^remedies provided by the Association had not. been 
exhausted. The Court commented on the nature of associational relations < 
(at p. 700): 

. "The Association beijig purely voluntary is free to fi* qualifica- 
• tions for membership; and to provide for termination of membership 
of institutions which do no meet the standards fi^d by'the 
« ' Association. The constitution, by lavs, and rules of goyernment of f 
the Association measure the rights and duties of th^ members. 11 
» - - • . V % 

Until the Association remedies have been exhausted, the Cpujrt refrained 

from any consideratiorf of the rjature of the^hearing, its possible conclu- 
sion or the conseqiffences. *In Ya^meji's language the 6ourt told the 

4* * J . ^ 

plainiiff, "You cried 1 fatal 1 prematurely; play the game to its conclusion 
before asking for judic^. remedy. 11 



Tl>e Illinois courts have taken .a different view of .tfye rights. pf 

/ ' " t . i ~ ' I < ' 

state-approved -schools removed from a list of schools approved by a state ' 

agency ♦ In the case of Northwestern Institute* of Foot Suffeftry arid 

Chiropody v. Frank ^. ^hompson , ' Director of the Department of Registration 

ang Education, et a-L, 326 111. App. 439 (1945), the .plaintiff proprietary 

school was removed from the* list of approved schools after a finding of 

noncompliance t with state regulations concerning staff .personnel. The 9 . 

schotff spugKt to have the Se^cision reviewed and the Circuit Court found 

tot .defendants. On? appeal^ the Appal iqfre Court found rio eyi'dence tt\at / 

reasonably informed the school of its alleged noncompliance nor did, the 

removal orddiv Recite evidence of facts justifying the state's conMpsioiy 

\ • • • • mt 

thac^he school fai$pd^to meet the minimum requirements. From T^Bp 
decision, it seems clear that the school 1 s * right to remain on the approved 



list could be terminated. dnly byy the* state' s carryirlfc the burd^^of 
proof to jusMtify its removal action. - 



Two cases growing out of a state board's denial of accreditation* (ofc 

recognition inasmuch aa the terms mean the same thing in these cases) to - 

a school district's? proposed high school teflect the judicial reluctance 

to deny discretionary judgment in the state accrediting process. The first ' 

case, State of Washington ex rel. School District No. 7 v. Bruno , 384 P. 

2d 608 (1963) raised the question of. whether the state's refusal to^ accredit 

a proposed high school on the gfounds ,of* inadequate demonstration of need 

for game' in the *f ape of the district's compliance with prescribed standards 

was arbitrtfry^and capricious. The Supreme _Cpurt_of„ Washin&tpn^nqte^ tJiat^_ _ 

despite the district's apparent compliance vith prescribed academic, 

personnel, and facility standards, -the state fcoard of education was justi- 

fied in denying the "district'^ application for accreditation cjn the factors* fc - 
^ • * * ► \ > 
'of necessity, economic -effg&t, and future planning. The state board's 

.* r 

dec^sioA was not purely ministerial and its£uthority and responsibility * 

for accreditation includes a duty to consider factors other than those 

standards specifically spelled out in We accreditation tutes. The Court . 

defined accreditation as (p. 613):- ^ 

"Accreditation, 'in* addition to being a badge of academic proficiency 
and abactor in the 'classification .of districts, is also made a 
qualif ifcatloR for participation In ... the common school fund.! 1 

In holding for the dg£endant^tate* the Court observed. that it was # pfersuaded 
that the legislature d*Ld not Intend 4Mt % the^j>oard' s examination for accredi- 
tation purposes be limited to purely ministerial determination of whether . ~ ^ 

* * * 

the district met prescribed standards; rather, the legislature inten4ed 
* * *w » * 

* '..<-' s * , 

the-stat;e bfcard to consider the standards together with an over-all evaluation 



of such factorij/ as* necessity, economic effect, and future planning. 

' * The plBtntt^f district^ despite the adverse" ruling, apparently ipiple- - 
njented its proposed* school plans, later reapplied for approval and aqcredi- 

* m • 

tat ion, was again turned down by the board, and filed suit again (DuPont- 

, - „ * *- 

Fort tewis Dist. No. -7 v /Bruno, 79 Wash. 2d 736, 489 P. 2d 171 (1971), 
charging that t^/stat^ board's denial was arbitrary, capricious, and dis- 
criminatory against district students and taxpayers. On the districts 
subsequent applications, the state board's denial' was based on th£ lack of, 
tieed for the school /and that expenditure of federal *and state funds for the 
construction and operation of the schooj. was unreasonable and not 1 in the 
public interest. In holding, for ^he state board, the Court restated its 
earlier finding -that the board is ^irtttled , to consider non-academic fac- 
tors in r^chin^g it discretionary judgment a$ tee accreditation, 

'.OHe atfiefr state^case heeds brief mention, /The case of Lewis Consoli - 
dated School District v. Johns ton j 127 N^W. 2d 118 (1964), grew oftt of the 

lowaStat.e Superintendent^ of Public Instruction's threat to remote the 

• « ■ 

plaintiff, district from'thS list of state-approved schoqjs And thereby 

terminate, Hs fight .'to share in state funds*.- -Plaintiff's ailege<^ inter 

**** ' ' v ' ' ' ' * 1 

alia, thrft the statute authorizing the State Superintendent, to "formulate 

standards; regulations; and rules, subject to-thq approval of the state 
board, for the* a£proval ; of all school . under his supervision . .V 1 . and 
to remove schools , not in ^omplianfce therewith w^s an Improper an4 uncon- 
stitutional delegation of legislative power, by the state legislature. In 
holding tfce statute delegating rute-making power to the State Superintendent 

tmcoiiStitut'ional, the Cou*t noted that # the* 71 Standards imposted by the- 

• • : v * . ' ' ' 

Superintendent -without legislative stan.dferds (other . than the admonition 



that >he "must keep within the law") 'bestowed arbj&rgky powers*-upon ah 
administrator and was an unlawful delegation of legislative' powers. f 

Two recent and wc?ll-known cases in^he federal courts outline spme 
important areas of law as operative i^' voluntary aacrediting associations 1 ^ 

relations and decisions! Th£ first, Pgggong College v. Nprth Central Asso ^ 

/ • - - ' ,j • , " * > K ' 

fciation, 271 F, Supp~65 (1967), arose from North Central Association'.s 
(NCA) decision to remdvg^the plaintiff college f^om membership following 
the NCA usual prqcedur^s cff an examining team vftit, report, review by an 
ppropriate ^jpA .committee, a removal* decision by the Executive Board, and 



v. 



a unanimous vote by the NCA Commission on Colleges and- Universities to 

. <v " t " ' 

accept the Ex^rfcutive Board's recommendation, to drop Parsons College from 

membership (which was tantamount to removing accreditation) . A few days 

priqr to' the effective* date of membership removal, Parsons College sougjif 




* \° enjoin NCA's remoyel of it forjnembership, Without detailing the highly- 

' publicized f^cts, all of whichiB|ptered» around the college Vs alleged ^ • 

failure to remedy specified educational shortcomings, the substantia issues 

and court response deserve mention. The; college Established' the fact that 

removal from membership (or <Jisaccreditation)fWOuld work irrevocab^ harm 

but the issuance 'of an injunction, according to r the Court , must, be b.aVed / 

on defendant's wrongdoing? As. to t;ne issue of due\process ,« the Court found 

the constitutional protection inapplicable here inasmuch as *the proposed,, . 

action by NCA was private, rather than governmental* actio* against which 

* /tfce due procfeW dlause of the 14th amendment grants protection/ On t^tat^^ 

point the Court- noted (p. 7$: ' ' ^ ' 

^he termination of membership in a private association, organised - • 
mt> maintain the s.tancjards im a' profession or. calling, do not 



present a federal quel 

■■■■ % 



•81 



The lav governing membership" irKprivat^ associations is 4 thejlaw 
(rules of the association) whi members agreed to vHen they' voluntarily 

chops^ to Join the as solvation. The plaintiff's complaint of the absence 
of "rudimentary due process" v was |4 not suppprted by the "NGA procedures ox Mm 
-the facts presented. The plaintiff argued ttjat,the standards by which it . 
was judged were "nebulous', and vagBP'. and that it, had no notice of specific 
midcondjict prior". to the removal decision. The^ Court noted that (p. 72) 
'|ln this case,, 8 the issue was not innocence but excellence" and * the standards 4 
H for ascertaining academic failure are different in kind than those* to 
qustain dfeademic misconduct.^ The NCA purpose,. pol,icfie-e, 'and procedures were, 
consistent with its rendering membership' Judgments** Finally, as to the 

.* ; . ... ; , * • 

contention that the NCA reached an arbitrary •conclusion, the Court, noted 

: - ' ^ • * 

(p. 74): , ' - - 



this contentlonjkthe' College questions the adequacy of the ; * 
reasons,, given for withdrawing its accreditation. In this field, i 
the/Courts aria traditionally even more hesitant to intervene* The 



public* benefits of accreditation, dispensing infor mati on and ex- , J 
posing misrepresentation, ^ould not. be enhanced by judicial intru- 

' . % • \ sion*. * Evaluation. by peers of the college, enabled by\expe*ieijce, 

,to^make comparative judgments, wffl best; serve tha^paVSmountr interest 
in the highest*, practicable standards iti higher education. The. price 
for Such benefits i-s inevitably some injury i to those who do, not- 
meet the measure, ari^ Qome ri$k. of conservatism produced by /appraisals^ - 

i against a, atahdurd of trhat has already proven valuable in education, 
The association has- achieved its' power thr&ugh the respect it has",' 
engendered through its work, if fails to satisfy its members, , 
\ they are ytee to joiti another gfcoup." " # : . k ' % 4 

glaintiff 'tf motion for a preliminary injunction tta^ denied. Thus the Court 

• • . * ' , 4 * ♦ 

restated the traditional reluctance: by the judtcidty to intervene in 1 the* > t 

• , , ' • \ • «■ ♦ • * - 

Internal affaits of prirvate, voluntary associations. ' , ;" ' „ . - 

^ * /The case 'c^ Mfojorie Webste* Jurtior . CQllejfe . I n^ v^ J^dct le States 
Assopjatiofl o^ C^legeg >hd Secondary Schools Inc?. t 432 F. 2d 650 (J970), m 



cert, denied 915 Ct. 367 (1970), arose from t-}ie defendant^association 1 s 

, refusal, to consider plaintiff college for membership for the reason that ^ 

defendant's rules bar eligibility to /or profit institutions. The Federal'. 

— . » * 

DisVrict Court held'that the defendant 1 s rule of eligibility was arbitrary 
and unreasonable, fn violation of antitrust laws as inhibiting the 'colleges f 
ability to, compete in the field and as Apt furthering the stated objectives 
of the defendant association. Defendant appealed and trte*C%irt of Appeals 



reversed 'the lower court, findirtg for defendant.. lite Court held that the 

Sherman Act was tiot applicable id this instance. The Cpurt did note, howeve 

(pp. 654-655): ' | . * 

."It is possible to conceive of restrictions on eligibility for - t * 
accreditation that c^uld h^ve little other than a conmercTal^ » . 
motive; and as such, antitrust policy wou Id ^presumably 'be. 
applicable. About such motives^ hWever, the process of accreiir • 
tation Is an activity distinct -ffbmHhe sphere of coniuerce; it 
gaes rather .to the heart of the concept of education itself. 11 

The Court further held that judicial intervention, was tiot 'warranted absent 

' - * * i x ' ' ' ' 

a showing, (aj or 'deprivation of Any professional advantage in the applica- 

tion of the membership rule to the plaintiff college, or (b) that the 

association exercised such monopoly power that its, standards for accredita- 
I 

tion cbuld hfi subjected to pleftaty judicial review,* and (c) that' the member- 
ship restriction was^vithout reportable baeis evqn if the associatior|- — / 
♦activities* and federal recognition rendered them state action subject to , 
cdnstitutional limitations. The defendant association prevailed but the, 
opinion raised some obvious *sigrfa Is for the future'jfof accrediting activity, 
llie Court 'noted the increasing impoctanct of private .associations {n fc^je % 
afrits of individuals and organizations (at^fT 655^ and observed that,* 
despite the special Evaluation competence possessed by professional socie- 



ties, courts have Reviewed association standards where membership 4a, -ot 
certification fly such societies, is a 1 virtual, prerequisite to the practice 



of a given prof essicfn.' As to the association's standards/ they must be 
reasonable, applied with driven han<^ and not in conflict with the public 

* ' T£e Court restated the proposition that judicial^ 



policy of the jurisdiction 



regulation- of standards sej: by private professional associations must, be 
rfelated to the^xecessity for intervention, but went on to say ''(pp. £55-656): 

" ' • / 

lf In particular, the fexteat to which deference is due to the pro- 
fessional judgment of the association will vary both with the 
subject mattei/7 . and the degree of harm resulting -from 'the . 
,; association' sA action. " 
* J 

The Court ^greed with the association that proprietary institutions, 

with/cl^arlyX P^of it- objective, should be- measured-by -standards -oAer than 

those ;sq>plicable tg the association's other members. Finally, the Court " 

* * 

assumed, without deciding',, that the defendant/ s relations .with government 
might subj^ct^it^ actions, to, cons ti tut iional limitations, but here failed * 
to find any evidence, that the defendant's refusal to consider Jthe college s 
for 'membership was without reasonable ba^is. ^fc *6eems clear that w this'Cour^, 
4 given the proper se^Sf<£acts wbuld~have little difficulty, in subjecting an 
accrediting body to judicial review as, to antitrust policy afrd. constitutional 
limitatitnts. The possibility of ttie application of monopoly legislation in- 
^creases*acs the efficacy arid consequence^ of membership in accrediting bodies 
escalate* in institutional and public policy realms. 

Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 and tjie enfployment ; guidelines . 
promulgated by the Equal Employment Opportunities Commissibn beat pointedly 
on the teacher credential! ing process. Although thfc full impact, 6f these regu 
la t ions pn teacher preparation programs and certification requirements are not 
yet plear, a growing body pf -literature 38 , coupled With! the landmark* case, of 



Griggs v. Duke PoWer Company , 401JJ.S. 421 (1971) and its progeny (e.g. Baker 
„V/ Columbus , 462 F.2d 1112 / 19 727' and Armstead,. etr rfl. v. StarkvilW ,' 461 -F. 2d 
276 ^19727 and Chance v. Board of Examiners , 458 F. 2d 1167 /1972/) challenge , 
the traditional fl screening functions 11 and employment qualifications in the 
Reaching profession. Specifically, iii Griggs , the U.&. Supreme Court prohibited 
the employer ' St ;use of unvalidated fpsts and educational requirements in th\t f 
selectio^ of its employees inasmuch as the 'effect of the requirements was dis- 

v ^ — 

criminatory . The EEOC Guidelines for Employee Selection, cited by the Court 
in Griggs , provided three ways to validate selection criteria: content, construct, 
and p*£dictive validation,' The shift of the burden of proof to j£he employer, 
onie discriminatory effect of the employment requirements is shown by the applicant 
seems to carry serious implications^ or itlapy licensing and credent iallng re- 
quirements 'for teachers. Tb^ job-relatedness of teacher certification require- 

v 

ments may be 'difficult to document and dredentialing reformers would Be well ad- 
vised to look carefully [at the validity and job-relatedness of any mandated 
qualifications for entry and retention in the teaching profession. 



Some implications for accreditation and certification 
The concern for more effective accreditation and certification procedures 
raises' the possibility of increased/government and judicial regulation^ of private 
and public action. The Court's* traditional <reli4ctance to intervene in acrtedit- 
ing bodies affairs seems weakened by the increased importance attached to number- 
dhip in private accrediting associations .and the seriousness of t\\e consequences 



of menwWshlp. With the* expanded, federal roleHn recognition undet federal-aid . 
legislfi'tion v &nd the consequent reliance on accreditation a* a key element in • 

- • • * * r ' * « 

disbursement machinery; accrfediting bodies xsAj ♦xperiende .mixed emotions as they % 

5 - ' \ * 

are alternately courted aod flattered and tegulated indirectly by federal agencies. 

* * • * * ** • . 

This changed climate'of government regulation, particularly* court intervention, 



was summed up in tfie opinion in Falcone v. Middlesex Qounty Medical Society. , 
34. J. 582, 170' a. 2d 791 (1961) ,' wherein the Court noted (at p. 799): 



"When counts originally declined to scrutinize admission practices * 
of membership associations they were dealing with social qlubs, ■ 
religious organizations, and fraternal associations* Here the 
policies against judicial intervention were strStig and there were 
no significant countervailing* policies . When the courts were later 
called upon to deal with trad/t and professional associations 
exercising virtually monopolistic control, d^ff^er^nt factors were - 
involved. The intimate personal relationships which pervaded the 
social } religious and fraternal organizations were hardly in 
evidence and the individual's opportunity of earning a livelihood 
. . .appea^d as the controlling policy consideration." 

From the data reviewed here, a number of policy implications or signal 

directions emerge: * 

r ■ „ ■ * 

1. The barriers to federal regulation of private, voluntary accredita- 
tion appear to be lowering as the importance of and p lib lie interest" 
in accreditation decisipns and consequences escalate. The paradox 
may be that more effective action by accrediting bodied in persuading 
the. public of. their use aul valq§ in protecting standards in education 
may push the process closer t^Bfciopoly control and thus* into the 



t^Bjnop< 

>.n. xKer* 



arms of antitrust legislation, fhere is nothing sacrosanct about 

education as a proper subject f or .governmental or judicial regulation. 

2.' As the consequences of denial or removal of membership in accredits- \ 

tion associations become ihore serious to applicants and memberi, the * 

ne^d for fair , even-handed, equitable procedures becomes more urgent. 

Even short of association activities falling under the constitutional* 

' ♦ ' ■ ' ? - ' ' " . X - . 

, restraints on state or government action; .judicial' attention to -the 

*V ,* ' . ' / s 
tudimentary fairness of internal rules and procedures will push' as»ocia- 

tiona toward de'facto due process ^afegdarda. Associations arid govern - 

' * x *. , V ' 

mj»nt agencies would be wise to review accreditation certification, and 



recognitichs^procedures', rules, |nd guidelines .to guard against any con- 

E^C ;" ' , ^ 9.2 , . ; ".. " 'f ' • 



stitutioilal offenses. < 

* * ~' ' 09 

Th6 growing public concern ove# educational accountability; however 

- <• • 

defined and ijj whatever form it is manifeg ^ could ch^lenge serious- 
ly the private voluntary associational podtuife £f autonomy W the 

" highest form of assurance of educational quality. The burden^ ••tear ly 
is •ff^the accrediting bodies to* demonstrate that, (a). f they can 
separate the ept from thg inept 1 institutions and programs, and (b) . 
they have the capacity and the courage to act in the public interest. 

^as to quality education. Thef interests ^ consumer protection and* 
ethical practices underlying the recent federal government's proposed 
extension of recognition activities 39 - may be transitory b^t they / 
could be* real enough to persua4e Congress "that thingifffcest of |ke ^ 
Potomac are in. chaos arid darkness. 



-i 

The accreditation process, even in voluntary, private associations 

- ,> ^ * m \ 

musjt reflect the fundamental fairness and procedural safeguards 
against^arbitrayy, paprLri^^; judgments sought to be .protected 

• : ' - • .. . 

against by the <Tue pt6c«*;cepatept 4n constitutional law. Although 
the courtB contittae to regard Voluntary accreditation activities 1 ' * 
as essentially not* -government actions (and.'tlqj* cgitside the intent 
, of the 14th Amend^feftUJtp the Constitution) the\ incifeasing^power ^ 
and fufaction^ monopoly of[ accrediting bodies, coupled with c^ear-cut 
government use of th* Associations^ CQuld persudeithe courts to 
find a base for* application of due prfeaesa requirements tp the ac- 
cffedtting procedures. • 

\ e * * j 

The development of explicit, validated, job-related 'requirements for 
teachers- end -administrator^ appears to "be top priority, in any reform 

* ' < , . * N 

* 87 • 
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of professional creden$ialing prbcesses. The^dirfferiatfrt ial interests 
of the state, the credential applicants, the alient school " children 
and parents, 'and higher education must be meshed in pat is factory* con- 
strasts of selection, training, and licensing to achieve legitimate 
public goals throtigh legally-defensible means. "* • . 
There is little doubt, apparently, tfrat regulations aimed at quality 
control in education enterprise are^ieeded and appropriate; the 
debate now centers about the most effective and politically acceptable 
source of regulation- -public or p?ivat£ agencies. The schools, colleges, 
and universities--whether public or private, non-public, proprietary 

or not for prof it--have a -substantial stake in the issues and ignore 

- ♦ <■ * *• 

the debate- at their distinct peril'. ' 
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in, institutes, teachers 1 meetings, professional readings, or tt> 
meet other reasonable requiremehts ,of the county superintendent of 
schools or the State Superintendent of Education and shall ^dlso 
include neglect or unnecessary delay in making .Statistical and other 
p reports required by school officers. 

32. Section 26^ et. seq., Chapter 110, Illinois ^Revised Statutes, 
i • .* « 

33. Section 21-24, Chapter 122, Illinois Revised Statutes. 

34. ktt. 10, sec.. 1 of the 1970 Constitution of the State of Illinois,, which 

reads in. part, "The State shall provide *£or an efficient system of 
. fiigh quality public educational institution^ and services." 

' 35* 'Art. L0, see* 2, Illinois State Constitution, of 1970. 

• . • • » • •" ■ v 

. 36. Kaplan and. Hunter, op. cit . , p. 106- , 

37. Kaplan and Hunter, cit. , p. 109 9 \ 

38. See, for -example, Laurence D. Fr^em&n, ft Legal Cqnstrairfts: Licensing, 

Accreditation, and Equity in Jeachfr Education" in a forthcoming final 
~ , m report of ths Study Commission on undergraduate' Education and the Educa- 
tion of Teachers, University of Nebraska Press (in press) and Sheila 
Huff, "Credentiating by Tests or by Degrees: Title yil pf' the Civil 
! ' Rights Afct ^nd Griggs v. Duke 'Power Company," Harvard Educational Review \ 

vol. 44', no. 2, May, 1974, pp. 246-269. ^ _ ' 
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See, for example, Toward a Federal Strategy for Protection of the Consumer 
of Education ; Report of the Subcommittee on Educational Consumer Protection. 
DHEW, Washington, D.C., July, 1975. This report, prepared by the Federal 
Interagency Committee on Education, composed of representatives, of 30 federal 
govetttifaent agencies^ inducting 5 observer agencies, dealt primarily with ~ 
consumer problems and needed consumer protections at various levels in the 
education system. Among the ,l major actions'^' recommended by the report were: 
(a) full disclosure by schools of student /consumer rights and obligations 
under federal programs, (b) the creation of a Federal Student Tuition Insurance 
Corporation to protect studepta and their tuition when posts econdary schools 
close, and (c) institutional eligibility for federal funds should be contingent 
upon t fyll % disclosure of dropout rates, course completion rates, pro-rata 
tuition- refund policy, and other consumer protection mandates. 
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APPENDIX A 

EXCERPTS FROM PROPOSED ELIGIBILITY LEGISLATION 
* , 

;; : ^ . • , • r- 

ELIGIBILITY OF INSTITUTIONS 

♦ § * » 

Secticjrf 13 of the bill contains a number of amendments and new 
provisions relating to institutional eligibility. j 
Subsection (a) would add a new section on eligibility of institu- 

tlons to the general provisions relating to student assistance programs, 

"* / ' 

Th* new provision would require each institution or* school participating 
/ in any student aid program under Title IV to (1) permit the Secretary 

and Commissioner to have access to records' of the institution as necessary 
to audit the program and. oth^okse ensure compliance with applicable 
requirements, (2) comply witBj^asonable standards of financial respon- 
sibility and administrative capability as prescribed by regulations of 
the Commissioner, and (3) comply with regulations of th^Commissloner 
designed to provide protect*** to students as consumers* 

The -new provision would authorize the Commissioner to issue 
'appropriate regulations providing for the limitation, suspension, or 
termination of institutions or schools failing to comply with applicable 
statutory and regulatory requirements. He would also be required to 
publish a list of State agencies which he determines to be reliable 
authority as to the quality and ethical practices of public, private 
nonprofit, and proprietary postsecondary vocational educational institu* 

tions in their respective States, 

: * * , * 

The above-described provisions would supersede the authority presently 



contained in section 438 of the a£ and would expand that authority to 7 
cover all student 'assistance programs in title IV. Therefore, subsection 

(b) of section 12 would repeal sfection 438. 

- *~ * 

• Subsection (c) of section 11 wduld modify the definition of 

"institution of higher education! 1 , as it applies to student assistance 

programs in title IV, by including those institutions which admit indi- 

vidua Is who are beyond compulsory school age in the State and who can 

benefit from the instruction offered (whereas present law requires that 

the institutiqfTadmit only high school gra4yateT^r equivalent) • T$ie 

definition of . "institution of higher education" in section 1201(a) of 

the Ac t> which is applicable to all Higher Education Act programs, would 

be amended to authorize the Nationfel Advisory Committee ,or\ Accreditation 

and Institutional Eligibility to bean alternative eligibility sourcfc 

for schools for which there is no State pr nationally recognised accredit 

ing agency or association. With the amendments in subsection (c), the 

definition of "institution of higher education" in title tfll would be 

identical with that provided for* the Guaranteed Student Loan* program 

in section 435(b) , and the bill would therefore repeal- that provision, 

NATIONAL ADVISORY COMHITTEE ON ACCREDITATION 
AND INSTITUTIONAL ELIGIBILITY ' 

Section -20 .of the bill would establish in the' Office of Education 

* '. * * 

a National Advisory Committee 6n Accreditation and Institutional Eligi- 
bility. The Comnittee would consist pf 15 members appointed by the 
Secretary for staggered terms. The functions Of thd Committee would 
include (1) advising the ConmissioneV with rtgard tB the recognition* 
of accrediting agencies and associations, (2) advising the Commissioner 
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on the. development of criteria for. such recognition f (3) advising the / 

' - ^ ' , ' / 

Commissioner with regard to formulation of policy on institutional /# 

* «► * * /* 

iligifiility, (4) advising the Commissioner with regard to State agencies 
designated as reliable authorities oftj&e quality of postseconiary 

* u/ ' * * y * 

education in their State6\ (5\ developing standards and criteria for 

/ 

institutions of higher education and vocational schools/for which there 
are no recognized accrediting agencies', (6) making appropriate legislative 
recommendations/ (7) advising the Commissioner With regard to developments 



in the accreditation process, and (8) Advising the Commissioner with 



regard to his responsibilities in relation to the award of degree-gq-ai^ting 

/ • 
* status to Federal agencies and institutions.. 

This provision would provide dear statutory authority for^uch \an 

advisory committee, which would/replace the Accreditation and Insfii;^- 

/ * y - 

Tional Eligibility Advisory Committee which was established by the 

Secretary in 1974/ UAder/section 442 of the General Education Provisions 

Act, that Committee can exist for only two years withodt statutory 

authority v The provision in this bill would provide the necessary 

authority to cpn^inue the Committee for the duration of the programs^ 

authorized by/^he bill, ' * 



ELIGIBILITY t)F INSTITUTIONS • V "> 

fee. 13. (a) (1) Subpart 1 ojt part F of title IV of the jfcet is 
ided t^y adding at the end /thereof the following new sectioni 

- ' : • 7 [ ■ •• "' 

ELIGIBILITY OF INSTITUTIONS * 
"Sec. 498A. (a) In order to be eligible to participate in any 
program assisted under/this title, an institution of higher education, 
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vocational school, or othef ' institution, in addition to meeting any 

^h^r requirements applicable to such program'^ must-- 

"(1) permit thfe Secretary or Commissioner (or duly authorized 
% * - • 

representative thereof) to havfe sujplf accesf to the financial, * 

attendance, admission, and o^ief records of the institution or school 

as may be necessary '(A) to; perform a f iscal audit with regard to 

any funds obtained from a student who has received a grant, loan, 

. or other bene'f it provided or insured under this title or (B) to 

* / 

determine compliance by the institution or school With any statute, 
regulation, or other standard or requirement relating to participa- 
tion in the program; 

n (2) comply with suqfe teasonable standards of financial 
^responsibility and appropriate institutional capability, as the * 
Commissioner may prescribe by regulation, for the administration 
of % the program or programs 6f'student financial aid authorized under 

r 

this title; and 

• * * 

"(3) comply with such regulations as the -Commissioner niay prescribe 

M * 

with respect to maintenaifce df student * records; public disclosure 
of statistics relating to the performance of the institution w\ 
school and graduates thereof; standards of ethics for advertising, 

recruiting, and enrolling students; and establishment of a fair J 

: ' , "i. \ • * ' ' ' : . ' * 

and equitably re fund policy. 1 

■ • v • . , 

1 "(c) The Commissioner shall issue such regulations as he deems 
appropriate providing for the. .limitation, suspension, or termination of 
thel'eligibiU'ty^nder this part of any institution of higher education^ 
volitional. school, or bther institution otherwise eligible to participate ' 



'tli programs under^this title whenever he determines, after affording 
notice, and opportunity for a\hear#ig, that such institution or school 
has violated or failed to carry out any provision of this title, any 
other applicable statutory, provision, or any%regulation prescribed * } 
under this title* * * 

\ 

• ,r (d) The Commissioner shail publish a list of State agencies which 
he determines to be reliable^authority as to (1) the quality of public, 
private nonprofit, and proprietary jlostsecondary vocational educational 
institutions and schools in their respective States, and (2) the ethical 
practices (as defin0 by regulations of the Commissioner) of such 
institutions and schools, for the purpose of determining eligibility 
for all student, assistance programs. 11 v 
(b) Section 438 'of the- Act is repealed. 

(c\ (1) Section 491(b)(1) of the Act; is amended by striking out 
."except subpart" 5 of part A, except subpart B,". 

(2) Section 491 (b)(1) of the Act is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new sentence: ^! 
"Such term also includes a public or rtbnprofit private educational 
institution in any State which, in lieu of the requirement in section 

1201 (a) (1), admits as regular students persons who are beyond the age 
of compulsory rfchool attfcftdance in the State in which t)ie institution if " ' 
located' and who have thfe -ability to benefit from the training offered by 
the institution,". * ' 

(3) Section 1201(a) pf the Act is amended by inserting after the 
second sentence the following new sentence: "If ^the Commissioner determines 
thit a particular institution or school does hot meet the requirements of 
clatise (5) because there is i>o nationally recognized accrediting agency 
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of association, authorize the Naticmal Advisory Committee on-Acdredita- , 
tion and Institutional Eligibility, (established pursuant to section 1207) 
%to (A) prescribe the standards of content, scope, and quality which must 

met in order to qualify schools in such category to participate in the 

♦ * 

programs authorized by this Act, and ,(B) determine whether particplaV 



schd^ols not meeting thfe requirements of clause (5) meet those standards/ 1 . 

\(4) The last sentence of section 1201(a) of the Act is amended by 
inserting immediately before the period at the end thereof the following: * 
"and aU to the ethical practices (as defined by regulations of the 

1 . r V 

Commissioner^ of the institutions, or 'schools offering such training". 

(3[y The last sehtence'of section 435(c) of the Act is amended by 
insertiiig immediately before the period at the end thereof the following: 
"and as to the ethical practices (as defined by regulations of the 
ConoiS8ioner) of the institutions or schools offering such -education o^' 
training 11 , 

, (6) Subsections (b), (d), t and (e) of section 435 of the Act are 
repealed. 



NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON ACCREDITATION 

AND INSTITUTIONAL ELIGIBILITY • m 

Sec. 20. \ Tftle XII of the Higher Education Act of 1965 is amended 

by Adding at tiie end thereof the following new 'section;. 

riONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE OH ACCREDITATION 
AND INSTITUTIONAL ELIGIBILITY 

J'Sec. 1*07. \ (a) There is established in the Office -of Education . % 

a National Advis.cW Committee on Accreditation and Institutional Eligibility^ 

wh^ch 'shall be composed- of 15 members appointed by the Secretary upon 
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nomination by the Commissioner, frqm ftmong individuals (1) knowledgeable 

V 

of secondary and postseeondacy education, (2) representative of students 
and ycuth, (3) representative Of professional associations, (4) represen- 
tative of Stai^ educational agencies, and ^5) representative of the .general 



public. The Chairman ofThe Committee shall be appointed by the Secretary. 

"(b) The term of office of each member of the Committee stialLbe 
three yeajrs, except that-- • * ^ * ' 

fe "(1) the members first appointed to the Con^ttee^shaU/ierve , 

as designated by the Secretary, five for a term of one y«r, five 

for a term of' two years, and five for a term of three years; and 

t # 

* » "(2) any member appointed tp fill a vacancy, occuring prior 

9 * 

to the expiration of the term for which his predecessor was appointed 

shall be appointed for the remainder of that term. 
11 (e) The Committee shall- - 
# "(1) advise^the Commissioner with regard ta his responsibility 



nAly 



recognized 




for the recognition and designation of natio 
accrediting' agencies and associations; *' 

,f (2) advise the Commissioner with regaid to the development 
of criteria and procedures for recognition and designation of 
accrediting agencies and associations; 1 

"(3> Advise the Commissioner with regard to €he formulation 
of policy relating to institutional eligibility; 

"(4) advise the Commissioner with regard to hfs rfespbnsibility 
vto designate State agencies as reliable authorities on the qviality 
of postsecondary educational institutions and schools ifi their 1 
respective State's; 



"(5) develop and submit Co the Commissioner for approval, 
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stancBrds and criteria for specific categories of vocational 

t ^ * *~ ' J 

training in&titutions^and institutions t of higher education for 
which tkere are no r§cognize£ ate* editing a^ejjpy or institution, 
in order to. establish the eligibility of such institutions £br 
participation in Federal ly-fun^d programs; 

"(6) r6view existing legislation affecting the Commissioner's 

\ * • 4 

i responsibility with regard to accreditation and institutional eligi, 

• * " * 11 ' 

bilit^ and suggest appropriate revisions, if any; 

"(7) # review, and id vise the Commissioner with regard *o 

Idevelopmenf s. in the accreditation process in all levels of educa- 

tion; ; 4 * 

• i * 

k "(8) advise the Commissioner with regard to his. responsibili- 

" * . * s • * * / 

*ties in relation to the award of degree-grafting status to Federal 

agencies Vind institutions; and 

"(9)* carry out "such other functions relating to accreditation 

-and institutional eligibility as may be assigned by the Comnissioner 

ft (d) ^e Committee shall meet* not less than twice each year at the 
,call of the Chairman. The date of, and agenda »for, each meeting of the 
Conmittee shall be submitted in advance to the Commissioner for his 
approval. A representative tJKtiae Commissioner- shall tie presen^ at all 
ratings of the Conmittee. 

" (e) The Committee shall, not later than November 30 of each year, 
make an annual report to thy Congress, .through the Comnissioner, the 
Assistant Secretary for Education, *nd the Secretary. The annual repott 
shall contain a lis.t. of the members *of the Committee and their addresses, 
a list of the Committee's functioha^. a list of dates 'and places of . ea<?h 
meeting during the preceding flacal year,. and a summary of the activities 



findings, and recommendations made by the Conanittee during the preceding 
fiscal year.". • : ^ 

•v ' •■ . .• • 

. "(£) Subject to sectioif%48(b) of the General Education Provisions - 
Act, the Committee shall continue to exist until September 30,* 1979. " 
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' 1 iJZ * JlU«^ AND R*ULAy|ONS,% * 

v \f Ji. Summary of Comments — Office of 
Education Response. The following cpm- 
~menfe.ifere recsUed by theOffipe of Edu-' 
v. 4 catyO* ^regarding the proposed -criteria 
^»-4ttti* procedures tot recognition* o: 
, tWnaily Recognized Accrediting 
' cies and Associations. After a summary 
of each comment, a response is set forth 
stating, the, ^reasons why rio change is 1 
- deemed necessary prior to field testing 
"the criteria^ r% / . 

1. Section 1494 Scope — Comment. ' A 
commenter suggested addition of a policy 



oytav 
AgcnT 



, Title 45-*AbKc Welfare 

CHAPTER I— OFFICE OF EDUCATION, DE- 
PARTMENT OF WEALTH, EDUCATION, 
AND WELFARE 

PART 149--CRITERiA FOR RECOGNITION 
OF NATIONAL ACCREDITING BODIES 
AND STATE AGENCIES % 

Notice of proposed rulemaking with 
respect to criteria and procedures for 
recognition of rfatlonalfrwecognizcd Ac- 
crediting Agencies ana Associations as 
reliable authorities concerning the qual- 
ity of education or training offered b9 
educational' institutions or programs was 
published in the Federal Register on 
March U 1974 (39, Fk 7946) . Interested 
persona were given 30 days In which to 
submit written Comments, suggestions, 
or objections regarding the proposed 
rulemaking. 

Th* notice of proposed rulemaking also 
Indicated that the effectiveness of these 
criteria will be closely monitored during 
ihe first Kar of their Implementation. 
"Thereafter no later than June 1975, the 
Commissioner oU Education Intends to 
propose suth further revisions of these 
criteria as are appropriate In tight of this 
review a*nd other ongoing studies and re- 
ports dealing -with accreditation and In- 
stitutional eligibility! . 
, Notice of proposed rulemaking with 
rc&pect to criteria and procedures for 
recognition of State Bgoisccondary 
Vocational /Education Agencies for ac- 
creditation, of public postsecondary 
vocational institutions or programs was 
published in the Federal Recister on 
November 30. 1973 (38 FR 33089). Inter- 
ested parties were given 30 days In which 
to submit written comments, sugges- 
tions, or eoJecHon* regarding the p co- 
posed rulemaking. No comments^ were re- 
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clearly Implicit in the process ol prepar- 
ing a petition for recognition or renewal ; 
of recognition.* * 

\Commerit. _*A • commentcr A ral<l that 
there %as need for increased specificity 
regarding the self -analysis require merit. 

Response. Accrediting agencies re- 
viewed by, the Omcc cover the Increas- 
ingly broad spectrum of postsecondary 
education. This • criteria -therefore, 
touches only upon what the Office has 
determine^} from experience to be the 
essentials -of the process*. Variations in 



/ 



declaration :*egariing support by Ihe the *elf -analysis process, such as the In - 

omce of Education of voluntary accredl- elusion of quantitative material and co-* 

tatlon:. The same eonimentef suggested operation with other agencies, are left up 

addition of a policy statement regarding to individual accrediting agencies/ 

,gtnte and local control pver education* . 5. Section 149.6(b) RespomlbUitv— 

♦ \ Response., Policy declarations are not Comments. Several comments were f,e- 

directly germane to regulations such as . reived regarding various subsections of 

are set forth ia the proposed . revised 149.6(b). The comments and responses 

Criteria. .The Office still adheres to the follow: 

poVm redking support of voluntary ac- Comment. Two comm enters asked for 

creWaUcTThowever. The statement re- the deletion of the requirement reg^rd- 

garoW State arid local control over edu- *»& Inclusion^ public representatives in 

cation is^ot relevant to the criteria in- Uie^lccreditation process. / 



asmucijt as these crltfcrta pertain only to 
.accrediting bodies and not to educational 
Institutions. • " . 

^TyBection 149.2 ' Definitions— Cdwi- 
ment. A comm enter .suggested substitu- 
tion of the word "educational" in place 
of "public" with reference to accredita- 
tion. * » 
* Response, despite the* fact that ac- 
creditation Is conducted by ^private or- 
ganizations, it is an activity which serves 
the pubhe. ' , " ' 

Sectipn 149.5 Initial recognition; re? 
newal of /recognition — Comments. Two 
commenter* suggested changing, the re- 
view cycle from four to five, of six years. 



Response. This provision is^ retained 
because, in protecting and advancing the 

* Interest of quality education. Institu- 
tion^ and program accrediting serve the 

- public Interest. There Is no reason to leaa , 
that by adding a more generalised point 
of reference, the accreditation process - 
Would be mode any less /insightful. The 
public corApontnt is a* complement to the 

* essential professional Judgments ihade in. 
th<s accreditation review, 'not a replace- 
ment for them. 

' Comment /Two commenter* suggested 
deletion of the requirement that tpl cur- * 
Tent accreditation stalus and thedate of 
'next review be published. 

Response. Inasmuch; as accreditation - 
serves a public function, the public* prb- 



Rtspbn&c.- porr.mcnts .received during 

' the%iiia^*f43rr.f;ing the Criteria recom- %„^ iL ,. m ,.*„ Am . . 

m«Sedrehew periods ranging from two^ ^"fr.^i^S^? ^ u,d 

to ten yenVs In vie* of .'lack of con-' 
sensus on this rnatter, the U.&Commls- 
sibner of Education's AdfcvisoryiCo'mmit- 
teo on Accreditation, and Institutional 
EllgiJjilUy recommended continuation. of 
the four-year cycle ^ this- time. 

4. Section -44j>.6(a) Functional as* 
pec Com mcnts. Spcdftc com men ts 
were received regarding three subsec- 
tions of 149.6(fc£; The comments and re- 
sponses follpw^ 

Commit. One*commenter sought de- 
letion oMhQ requirement to include on 
visiting teams at least one person who* 
is not a member of the agency's policy 
or decision-making body or Its adminis- 
trative staff. s # ' 

Response. This* provision is retained in 
ordec to protect against conflict of inter- 
est .situations, w^cre policy, consulting, 
and dcoislon-making functions are 
placed in the hands of a smaH group of 
individuals. It does not refer to the use 
of "lay persons on- visiting teams, but 
rather competent, knowledgeable peefs 
wirt) arc not them selves, directly involved 



less than *fully approved" status. 

Comment. One commenter suggested 
revision of the requirement regarding op- 
portunity to comment on revised accredi- 
tation standards to_provide for such ac- 
tivity to. take place through "member in- 
stitutions." ^ , - 

Response. Accreditation affects other . 
elements of society than educational iri« 
stjtutions. Comments from these other 
elements shoulcj-flow directly to the ac- 
crediting agency without running the 
risk of dilution or mlsinlerpretation by 
educational institutions. ■ . ' . 

Comments One commenter called for 
the deletion of the provision for evalu- 
ations, other than initial ones r to be car- 
ried out without the invitation of the ex- 
ecutive officer, of the institution. 

Response. This provision is' retained 
because it permits accrediting agencies* 
to investigate possible violation^ of their, 
standards In a • timely and effective 
manner. 

Comment 'One, commenter suggested, 
deletion of the requirement for foster - 



In the Anal dcoision rendered by Che ac-, *ng of ethical practice* such as nonctts-i 



crediting body. 

Comment, A commenter suggested ad- 
dition of a requirement for self-study by 



celve* with respect to the criteria for | fcc'redlting agencS : sta'ff: 
recognition of State poAsecondary voca- Rttpouse. fn the judgment of ihe Of- 
fice of' Education, agency selfrstudy is 



t tonal edJcatiofiagencie^ 



crimination and fair tuition refunds. 
, Response. Since the functions of ac- 
crediting agencies affect the public, the 
agencies should demonstrate rcsponsibil- . 
ity in such ardas as> discrimination and* 
financial respcJisibilUy. • > s 
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Comment. *Oid commenter suggested 
the addition ' of v a requirement that ac- 
crediting agencies furnish- the Institution 
* a list of pioposcd .visiting team members 
.and 'afford the institution the right to 
accept or reject an individual as a pro* 
- posed^examiner. 

» Response Tills suggestion -appears to 
have reasonable validity, and currently 
ft number of accrediting agencies have 
such a policy.* The Office w ishes to con- 
sider further whether or hot to^add this 
requirement to, the criteria. , 

After consideration of the above com- 
meitts, Part 149 of Title 45 o4 the Code 
of Fcderar Regulations is amended ,to 
read as set forth below. 

Effective datv Pursuant to section) 431 
(b) of the General Provisions Act (20 
U.S.C. 1232(b)), these regulations be- 
come effect lve^ugust 20, 1974. 

Dated: August 15, 1974. ■ * ' 

• T. H.'Bell, 
U.S. Commissioner of Education. 

Approved: August 16*1974. * 

< Caspar W. Weinberger, 

Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. * 




PART^49 — COMMISSIONER'S RECOQNI 
TION PSOCEbURES 



FOR NATIONAL 
J30DIES AND .STATE 



ACCREDITING 
AGENCIES 

Subpart A- — Crtttrla for Nationally Recognized 
ActrtdiMng. Agencies »nd Associations 



1*9 1 
149 2 
149 3 
149 4 
149.5 

tl49tf 



Scop#. \* . 
Dcnnitipns. 
P&bltc(rt»p)i of l&t. 
InclifsloT^on list. * 
Initial recognition, renewal of recogni- 
tion. , 
Criteria 

ATTTHonrrr- (20 USC 401(b), 1085(b). 
'1141(a). 1248(11)); (42 US C. 293ft(b) . 295f- 
3(b), 2D5h-4(l)(D). 298b(f)), (8 VMC. 
1101(a)U5)(F)), (12 USC. 1749c(b)); (38 
U.S.C. 177S<a)). * . * 

SubpR B ^Cr itt rla for Stat* Agancitt 



149 20 /Scope 
149 21 ' publication, of list 
- 149.22 Inclusion on lUt. 
149 23 Initial recognition; reevaliiatlon 
14924 Criteria. % d ' 

; Authority: Sec. 438(b) of the Hlg^e^ Edu- 
cation Act of 1965, Pu6. L 89-029 da amended 
hi frubJVft£3l8; 80 Stat. 235. 264 120 VB C. 
1087-1 (b* ). - . 

Subpart A— Criteria for Nationally Recog* 
& nbced Accrediting Agencies and Associa- 
tions ^ 

§ 1*9*1 Scope. 

Accreditation of institutions or pro- 
grams of institutions by agencies or asso- 
ciations nationally rccogni/cd by the U S." 
'Commissioner of Education Is a pVcrcq- 
ulsitc to the eligibility for Federal finan- 
cial assistance of InV^jtutions and of the 
students. attending suchsinshtntions un- 
der a uide variety of fcdciaHttsup ported 
programs. The recognition of shqiiagcn- 
cics is rejected in lists inibhslieaDF the 
• Commissioner in the Feofral Rfgistu. 
Inclusion on such list is depeuricirt upon 
the Commissioner 5 priding Ik m any such 
xocognized.agcncy or association is reria- 



RllLES AND REGULATIONS^ 

blc authority as to the quality of train- 
ing offered TlicTJominissioncr's recogni- 
tion Is gi anted and the agency ornsso-' 
¥ elation is included on the hit only when 
'it meets the criteria established by the 
Commissioner and set f6rtli in J 149 6 of 
_£.his part. 

§ 149.2- PtTinition*. 

"Accrediting" means the process 
whereby an agency or association^grants 
twblic recognition to a school, instr 
College, university, or specially 
gram of study which meets cef 
tablishcd qualifications and'ed 
slnn'daids, as determined tlrrough initial 
and periodic evaluations! The essential, 
purpose of tlte acoieditation process is to 
provide a professional judgrrtenf as to the^ 
qifality'of tUc educational institution or 
program(s) offered, and to erftourage 
continual improvement thereof; 

'^Adverse* accrediting action" 'means 
denial of accreditation or preacci%Uta- 
tion status or the withdrawal of ac- 
creditation or preaccie&tation status; 

"Agency or association" means a cor- 
poration, association, dr other legal en- 
tity or unit thereof which has the prin- 
cipal responsibility for carrying out the 
t-aecj-cdi ting function; ** 

"Institutional^ accreditation" applies 
to -the total Institution ?pnd signifies that 
the institution as a whole is achieving its 
educational objectives satisfactorily; 

* "Regional" means the conduct of in- 
stitutional accreditation in three or more 
St\es; - 

"Rcprcscr. f a*l'. es cf.the public" means 
repicsentatives who aie'Jaymen i# the 
sense that they are not educators in, or* 
members of. the profession ttrnvhich the., 
'studentsSre bcir.g pr*»parfd. nor in any 
way are diWct'y related to the institu- 
tions or prairranis being e\ aluated; 
* "States" includes tUe District of , 
Columbia and territories and possessions 
of the United Stales. - 

(20UJ5C 1141(A)) . 

g 149,3 PuUlfcntiort of lt*t. 

* Periodically trie US Commissioner of 
Education vViU publish a rist in the Fed- 
eral RccisTrn of the^mcci editing agen- 
cies and associations which he deter- 
mines to he-.ieliable*authoiitics as to 
the quatfey of training offered by edu- 
cational institutions or^pepgrams, either 
In a geographical area* or in a special- 
ized field. The general scope of the^ 
recognition granted to each of the listed 
accrediting bodies wUl also be listed*. 

(20US.C. 1141(a)) ; 

§ 1 19.4 Int'liiftion on li\r. 

Any, accrediting agency or association 
Which desire's, to be listed by tlic Com- 
missioner as meeting the criteria set 
forth In S 149 G should apply in writing 
,to tho Director. Accreditation and In- 
stitutional Legibility Stair, Hurttxu of 
PosUcoondary Education, Office o^ Edu- 
cation. Washington, DC, 2020^. ' 

§ 1 19.."> ltitti.i^rrCngiittion, i\n<l rcjienjil 
uf rcc ogntliiHi. * 

ia) For initial recognition and for re- 
newal of recognition the acci editing 
agency or association yi 111 furnish in- 



formation c*tabllsliuig its compliance 
witli the criteria set fo: th in 4 WfC 
This^ihfoiiruition may be supplrmentcd 
by personal Jntemev.s or by re /Jew of 
tho agency '$ facilities, records, person- 
nel* qualifications, and 'administrative 
management Exacfi actney listed will be 
reevaluated by tlie^omnussloncr at his" 
discretion, but at least once every 'four 
ears. No adverse -decision wtli become 
iagl without affording opportunity for 
"fie s> 

In view dT fhe^ criteria set forth 
. . 149 C. it is unlikely* that more tfian 
one . associatipn *6r agency wUi qualif-jr 
for recosrnition (1) ,ln a defined geo- 
'graphical area of jurisdie^on or (2) in 
a defuied field of program specialization 
within secondary or postsai:ondary»edu- 
cation. If two or 'moie' separate orga- 
nization's m Jtdefined field do seek recog- 
nition, they will both be expected to 
demonstrate ne'ed'tor their activities and 
shew that they collaborate closely so that 
tlici*^ accrediting activities do not un- 
duly disrupt the affected- Institution or 
program. 

(20US.C. 1141(&)) 

§ 149.6 Criicria. . 

.In requesting designation^by the US. 
Conimissioner of Education as a* na- 
tionally recognised accrediting <Lgency 
or association, .an^ accrediting agency or 
association must show: >J 

(a) Fu7icfio?ial aspects. Its functional 
aspects wUl be demonstrated Dy: 
A (1) Its^cope of operations: m - 

, li) The agencr or association Is* na- 
tional pr regional in its scope of 
t>pcratlon5. 

Jtr5 Tho agency or association clearly 
defines in its^ charter, by-laws or ac- ■ 
crediting standards -the spope of its 
activities, including the geographical 
area and Utfc type*:. aJld levels pf insjtitu- . 
'tioiu or progiams covered. 

(2) Its. organization: 

(i) The agency or assoclatloruhas the 
administrative personnel and proce- 
diires, to carry out its operations In a 
timely and effective manner. 

(illiTbA agency or association defines 
4ts flsftjlf^ needs, manages its expendi- 
tures, 'and has adequate financial^ re- 
sources* to carry out its operations* as 
shown by an externally audited financiaj 
statement. 

(HI) The agency's or association's fees, 
If any, tor the accreditation 'process <Jo * 
not exceed the reasonable cost of sus- 
taining and improving the process. „ 

# (lv) The agency or association uses^ 
competent and knowledgeable parsons, 
qualified by experience and training, and 
selects such persons in accordance with 
nondiscriminatory practices! (A) to par- 
ticipate on visiting, evaluatlonr^eams; 
(D) to enrage in consultative scr%lccs for 
the evaluation and accreditation proce^s^ 
and (C> to se 4 i*ve on policy and decision- i 
making bodies. / ^ t 

(v) Tlie agency or association includes 
on each \lsltuyr evaluation team %t JeaJL 
one person who is not a member of Wfj^ 
policy or decision-making body or Its ad- 
ministrative staff. W 

(3) Its procedures: 
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(1) TJic agency or association main- 
„ talus cleat clennitioris of each lever of 
accreditation status and has clearly 
' 9 written procedures for granting, denying, 
* Affirming, revoking, and reinstating 
„ such accredited statuses* 
. <ii) The agency, or •association, .If it 
has developed a preaccreditation status, 
* provides for *the application of criteria 
and procedures that are related in jin 
appropriate manner to those employed 
for accreditation?. 

(Hi) The agency ,or associatlpn re- 
' quires, as an integral, part of Its ^credit- 
ing process, institutional or program 

• ielf-analysis and an on-site review" by a 
visiting team. y 

• (A) The self -analysis shall be a quali-* 
tative assessment of the strengths and 
limitations of the institution or program, 
including £he achievement of lnstitu-' 
tional or program objectives, and should 
Involve a representative portion of the. 
Institution's administrative staff, teach - 
in* faculty, students, governing b«dy, 
and othea appropriate Tonstituencies. 

(B) The agency or association pro- 
vides-wrltten and consultative guidance 
to the institution or program and to the 
Visiting team. 

(b) Responsibility. ,lts responsibility 
will be demonstrated by the way in 
- which — 

(1) Its accreditation m the field- in 
which it operates serves Clearly identified 
needs, as follows: 

(1) The agency's or association's acr 
creditation program takes into account 
the rights, responsibilities, and interests 
of stfldfnts. t^e general public, the aca- 
demic, professional; or occupational fields 
Involved, and Institutions. * t 

. '(iH The agency's ,c$r association's pu^ 
poses and objectives are cleaily defined 
In its charter,, by-laws, or accrediting 
standards. * 

(2) It Is responsive to the public in- 
terest. In that : 

(1) The agency or association includes 
j-epresen tat Ives of the publican its' policy 
and decision-making bodies, or in an 
advisory or consultative capacity that 
assures attention by the policy and de- 
cision- making bodies. 

Hi) The agency or association pub- 
lishes or otherwise makes publl^ avail- 
able: 

<A\ The standards by which institu- 
tions or programs are evaluated* 

JfB) The procedures utilized In arriv- 
ing at decisions regarding the accredita- ' 
tlon status of an institution or program; 

(C) The turrent accreditation status 
of Institutions or programs and, the date 
of the next currently scheduled leview 

„ or reconsideration of accreditation; 

(D) The names and affiliations of 
^nembers of its policy* ,and decision- 
making bodies, and the namcrs) of ljs 
principal administrative pe^ponnel; 

(E) A "description of the ownership, 
controiand type of legal organization of 
the agency or association. ; 

till) The agency or association pro-' 
vides advance notice of proposed or re- 
, vised standard! to all persons, institu- 
tions, and organizations significantly af- 



fected by Its accrediting process, and 
provides such persons, institutions and 
organizations adequate opportunity to 
comment on such standards prior to their 
adoption. , ' 

(iv) The agency or association has 
written procedures for the review of com- 
plaints pertaining to institutional or pro- 
gram quality, as these relate to the' 
agency's standards, and demonstrates 
that such procedures are adequate to 
provide timely treatment of such com- 
plaints In & manner that Is fair and 
equitable to the complainant and to the 
institution or program. 

(3) It assures due process wits ac- 
crediting procedures, as demonflrated In 
part, by; • 

(i) Affording Initial evaluation ot the 
Institutions or programs only when the 
'chief executlve^fficer of the Institution 
applies for accreditation of the institu- 
tion or any of its programs; 

(li) Providing for adequate discussion 
during an on-site visit between the visit- 
ing team and the faculty, administrative 
staff? students, and other appropriate 
persons; , 9 

, Oil) Furnishing, as a result of an eval- 
uation visit, a written report to the in- 
stitution or program commenting on 
areas of strengths, areas needing Im- 
provement and, when appropriate, sug- 
gesting means ot Improvement and in- 
cluding specific areas, if any, where the 
institution 6r program may Tiot be In 
compliance ^rlth the agency's standards; 

(iv) Providing the ohlef executive of- 
ficer of the institution or program with 
an opportunity to- comment upon the 
written report^ and to file supplemental 
materials pertinent to the facts and con-' 
In the T.rlt'en report of the -visit- 
before the accrediting agency 
iatlon ta-fceaactiori on the report; 
Ivaluatlng, *h£ffr-4pproprlate, the 
of the \lsittrg'team In the pres- 
ence of a mtrnber-of the team, prefer- 
ably the chairman; 

<vi) Providing for the withdrawal of 
accreditation only for cau&c. after re- 
view, or when the institution or program 




(5) It maintains a program of evalua- 
tion of its educational standards designed 
to assess then} validity and reliability. 

(6) It secures sufficient qualitative in- 
formation regarding the institution or 
program which shows an on -going pro- 
gram evaluation of outputs consistent 
with the educational goals of the instltu- 

1 tion or program. 

(7) H encourage experimental and In- 
novative programs to the extent that 
these are conceived and implemented in 
a manner whic^h ensures the quality and 
integrity of the institutlqn or program. 

(8) It accredits only those Institutions 
or programs which meet its published 
standards, and demonstrates that Its 
standards, policies, and procedures "are 
fairly applied and that its evaluations 
are conducted and decisions rendered 
under conditions that assure an Impar- 
tial and objective judgment. 

(9) It reevaluates at reasonable lnter- 
valsMnstitufcion* or programs whicrrit has 
accredited. 

(10) It requires that any reference to 
its accreditation? of accredited Institu- 
tions and programs clearly' specifies the 
areas and levels for which accreditation 
has been received. 

(c) Reliability: Its reliability is demon- 
strated by — ■ 

(1) Acceptance throughout the United 
. States of Its policies, evaluation methods, 

and .decisions by educators* educational 
institutions, licensing bodies, practition- 
ers, and employers; * 

(2) Regular review, of its standards, 
policies and procedures, in order that the 
evaluative process shall support con- 
structive analysis, emphasize factors of 
critical importance, and reflect the edu- 
cational and training needs of the 
student; 

f3) Not Jess than two years' experience 
as an accrediting agency or association; 

(4) Reflection in the composition of its 
, policy and decisionmaking bodies of the 
community of interests directly affected 
by the scope of its accreditation. ' 

(d) i4ufonomoi«. Its autonomy is dem- 



does not Dermit revaluation, after due ' onstratcd by evidence that— 

"°J ! Sf/ < ^ (1) I %rformsno function that would 

(vti) Providing (he chiK executive of»* he inconsistent with the formation of an 



fleer of the institution with a specific 
statement of reasons* for any adverse ac- 
crediting action, and notice of the right 
to appeal such action; 

(vlii) Establishing and implementing 
published rules of procedure regarding 
appeals wldch win prbvide for: 

(A) No change in the accreditation 
status of« the institution or program 
pending disposition of an appeal; * 

(D) Right tu a hearing before the ap- 
peal body; < 

(C\ Supplying the chief executive of- 
ficer of the institution with a writtervde- 
clsion of the appeal body, including a 
statement of Specifics. 
* (4) It has demonstrated capability and 
willingness to foster ethical practices 
among the institutions or programs 
which It accredits, including equitable 
student tuition refunds and nondiscrim- 
inatory practices In admissions and em- 
ployment. 6 



independent judgment of the quality of 
an educational program or Institution; 

(2) It provides in Its operating nro- 
cedures .against conflict of interc/t in 
the rendering of its, Judgments and 
decisions. 

(30 OS G.lt41(»)) 

Subpart B — Criteria for State Agencies 

§149.20 'Scope. 

(a) Pursuant to section 438(b) orthe 
Hfcher Education Act of 1965 as 
amended by Public Law 92-318, the 
United States Commissioner of Education 
Is required to publish a list of State accn*. 
cics'which he determines to be reliable 
authorities as to the quality of public 
postsccondary vocational education In 
their respective States for the nuipose of 
determining eligibility for Federal stu- 
dent assistance programs. administered 
by the Office of* Education* 
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* (b) Approval by a Stat* agency In 
eluded on the list will provide an {Iter 
native means of satisfying statutory 
standards as to the quality of public 
postsecondary vocational educatloato be 

9 undertaken by students receiving asslst- 

' ance uncjcr such programs. 
120 US.C. 1087-1 (b)) 



$ 149.21 Publication of liM. - 

Periodically the U.S. Commissioner of 
Education will publish & list in the Fed- 
eral Register of the State agencies 
which he determines' to be reliable au- 
thorities as to the quality of public post- 
secondary vocational education in their 
respective States. 

(20U\S.C. 1087-1 (J>)) 

§ 149.22 * Inclusion on list. 

Any State agency which desires to be 
listed by the Commissioner as* meeting 
the criteria set forth In § 140.24 should 
. apply in writing to the Director, Accredi- 
tation and Institutional Eligibility Staff, 
Bureau of Postsecondary Education, Of- 
fice of Education, Washington, D.C. 
20202. 

(30U\S.C. 1087-1 (b)) 

§ 149.23 Initial recognition, and rcevul- 

' nation. * 
» 

For Initial recognition and for renewal 
of recognition, the State agency will fur- 
nish info rmajiotrest abiding its compli- 
ance with the cnteiia set forth in 
! 149.24. This Information may be sup- 
plemented by personal interviews or 
by review of the agency's facilities, rec- 
ords, personnel qualifications, and ad- 
ministrative management. 'Each agency 
Vfcd wiH be reevaluated by the Com- 
missioner at his discretion, but at least 
once every four years. No adverse de- 
cision will become final without afford- 
ing an opportunity for a hearing. 
(20U.S.C. 1087-1 (b) ) 

§ 149.24 CritcrU for State a genets. 

The following are the criteria which 
the Commissioner of- Education -will 
utilize in designating a State agency as 
a reliable authority to assess the quality 
of public postsecondary vocational edu- 
cation in its respective State. 

(a) Fund ionat asptcU;Tht functional 
aspects of tfe^State/^gency must, be 
> thownby: ^*^MK 

SI) Its scope of operations. The 
Agency: 

(1) Is statewide in the scope of its op- 
erations and .Is legally authorised to ap- 
prove public postsecondary vocational in- 
stitutions or programs; 

(li) Clearly sets forth the scope of its 
objectives and nctivUffis, both as to kinds 
and level* of public postsecondary voca- 
tional institutions -or programs covered, 
and the kinds of Operations performed; 

(lii> Delineates tr^e process by which 
It differentiates among and approves p*o- 
gramtf of varying levels. 

(2) Its organisation. The State 
•gency: 

(1) Employs qualified personnel and 
uses sound procedures to carry out its 



operations in a timely and -effective 
manner; 

(II) Receives adequate and timely 
financial support, a*s shown hy its ap- 
propriations, to carry out Its-operations; 

(III) Selects competent and knowledge- 
able persons, qualified by experiencing 
training, and selects such persons in ac- 
cordance with nondiscriminatory prac- 
tices, (A) to participate on visiting teams, 
(B) to .engage in consultative services 
for the evaluation and approved process, 
and (O* to serve on decision-making 
bodies. • 

(3) Its procedures. The Stat$ agency: 

(i) Maintains clear definitions of ap- 
proval status and has developed written 
procedures for granting, reaffirming, re- 
voking, denying, and reinstating ap- 
proval status; V 

(ii) Requires, as an integral part of 
the approval and reapproval process, In- 
stitutional or program self-analysis and 
onsite reviews by wsitingrteams, and pro- 
vides writtenand consultative guidance 
Co institutions or programs and visiting 
teams. 

(A) Self-analysis shall be a qualitative 
assessments the strengths and limita- 
tions of the instructional program, in- 
cluding the achievement of institutional 
or program objectives^ and should in- 
v6lve a representative pprtion of the in- 

- stitutlon*s administrative staff, teaching 
Maculty, students, governing body, and 
other appropriate constituencies. 

(B) The visiting team, whlchjncludes 
qualified examiners other than afcency 
Staff, reviews instructional] content, 
methods and resources, administrative 
management, student services, and faciW 
Hies. It prepares written reports and rec- 
ommendations for use by the State 
agency. ^ 

(iii) Reevaluates at reasonable and 
regularly scheduled intervals institutions 
or programs v,hlch it has approved 

(b) Responsibility and reliability The 
responsibility, and reliability of the Stffte 
agency a 111 be demonstrated by,: 

(1) Its responsiveness to the public ki- 
terest. The State agency: « 

(I) Has an advisory body which pro- 
vides for representation from public em- 
ployment services and employers* em- 
ployees, postsecondary vocational edu- 
cators, students, and the general public* 
including minority groups. Among M 
functions, tilts structure provides counsel 
to the State agency relating to the de- 
velopment of standards, operating pro- 
cedures an (impolicy, and Interprets the 
educational needs and manpower projec- 
tions of the State's public postsecondary 
vocational education system; 

(il) .Demonstrates that the advisory 
body makes a real and meaningful con- . 
tribution to the approval process; 

(III) Provides advance public notice of 
proposed Or revised standards or regula- 
tions through its regular channels of 
communications, supplemented* if neces- 
sary, with dlrce^fommunicattgn to in- 
form intcrcstc^mcmbers of the affected 
community, in addition, it provides suck 
persons the opportunity to comment on 
the standards or regulations prior to 
their adoption; 



(lv) Secures sufljeient qualitative In- 
formation regarding the applicant insti- 
tution pr program to enable tlip institu- 
tion or program to demonstrate that it 
has an ongoing program of evaluation of 
outputs consistent with its educational 
goals; * 

(v) Encouiages experimental and in- 
novative piogiams to the extent that 
these are conceived and implemented in 
a manner which ensures the quality and 
integrity of the institution or program; 

(vl) Demonstrates thaU it approves 
only those institutions or programs 
which meet its published standards; that 
its standards, policies, ami procedures 
are Talrly applied; and that its evalua- 
tions are conducted and decisions aie 
rendered under conditions that assure an 
impartial and objective judgment; 

(vil) Regularly reviews its standards, 
policies and procedures in order that the 
evaluative process shaU support con- 
structive analysis, emphasise factors of 
critical importance, and reflect the edu- 
cational and training needs* of the 
student; 

(vnl) Performs no function that would 
tie inconsistent with the fojwiation of an 
independent judgment of The quality of 
an educational Institution or program; 

<ix) Has wi itten procedures for the re- 
view of complaints pertaining to -insti- 
tutional oi* program quality as these 
relate to the agency's standards, and 
demonstrates' that such procedures are 
adequate to piovide timely treatment of 
such complaints in a manner fair and 
equitable to the complainant and to the 
institution or-program; 

<x) Annually makes available* to the 
public (A) Us policies for approval, (B) 
reports of Its operations, and (C) list of 
institutions' or programs which it has 
approved; 

(xl) Requires each approved scrtool or 
' program to report on changes Instituted 
to determine continued compliance with 
standards Or regulations; 

(xii) Confers regularly with counter- 
part agencies that have similar responsi- 
bilities in other and neighboring States 
about methods and techniques that may 
be used to m,eet those responsibilities. 

(2) Its assurances thatjtiue process is 
accorded to institutions*'* or programs 
seeking approval. The State agency: 

(i) Provides (pr adequate discussion 
during the on-site visit between the visit- 
ing team and the faculty, administrative 
staff, students, and other appropriate 
persons; . \ 

(ii) Furnishes as a result of the eval- 
uation vlsft, a written report to the insti- 
tution or progt am commenting on areas 
of strength, areas needing improvement, 
and, when appropriate, suggesting means 
of Improvement and including specfAc 
areas, if any, where the institution or 
progiam may not be in compliance with 
the agency's standards: " • 

(ill) Provides the chief executive officer 
of the Institution or program with op- 
portunity to comment UponTthc written 
report and to file supplemental mhte rials 
pertinent to the facts and conclusions in 
the written report of the visiting team 
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. before tluSigency take* aciion on thte 
'report: * \/ 

<lv> Provides the 1 chief executive officer 
9f the institution with a specific stale- / 

* mcnt of reasons. for any adverse acpory 
and notitfe of the right to appe*v4uch 
action hefore an appeal body designated^ 
fdr that purpose: j~ 

(v) Publishes rules of procedlfrt> re- 
garding appeals; 

(vl) Continues the approval status of * 
the institution t pro(fra\n pending dis- 
position of an appeal: 

* . ^ (vli) Furnishes the chief executive of- 

ficer of the institution or program with 
a written decision 1 of the appeal/body, in- 
cluding a. statement • of itah reasons 
therefor. § * 

(c) Capacity to fbsUr ethical practices: 
The State agency must demonstrate, its 
capability and, willingness to, foster 
ethical practices by showing that it:., 

(i) Promotes a well-dfflned set of ens- 
eal standards governing institutional or 
programmatic practices, Including re- 
cruitment, advertising, .transcripts, fair 

*% and equitable ^udent tuition refunds, 
and student placement services; 

(11) Maintains appropriate review in 
relation to the ethical practices of each 

fc approved institution 1 or program:*, 

(20UJS.ai087-I{b)) • , 

\TR Dqc.74-19298 PUed*-19-74:8f45 am) 
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DEPAHTMEMT OF HEALTH, EDU- 
CATfifc AND WELFARE . 

Office of. Education 

NATIONALLY RECOGNIZED ACCRED- 
ITING AGENCIES AND ASSOCIA- 
TIONS h 

* * Criteria and list 

. Preamble. For the purposes <pf deter- 
mining eligibility lor Federal assistance, 
pursuytf to PDblic Low 82*550 and sub- 
sequent legislation » the VJS. Commis- 
sioner of Education is required to publish 
a list oLaaflonally recognized accredit- 
U>^H«eSflts^an4 associations which he 
jy^M^tes'^^ reliable authority as 
ToxEe miality of training offered by edu- 
cational 'institutions. 

The Corornisstorier will ftcogxflle any 
and all agencies only fox the geographic 
.area(s) and program field's) specifically 
designated in each c&te. 

Accrediting is the voluntary process 
whereby an association or agency grants 
public recognition to a school, institute, 
college, university, or specialized pro- 
gram of study which meets* certain estab- 
lishfifil qualifications and educational 
rds as determined through initial 
periodic evaluations. Accrediting 
also implies stimulation toward quality 
Improvement, beyond the minimum 
standards specified by the accrediting * 
U6dy. 

" CiUTEJtU , 

Tbe following arc the criteria Which the 
Commissioner of Education *1U utilize In 
determining whether a nationally ceco0ml7 , ,ed 
accrediting agency or association la reliable 
authority as to the quality of training oCered 
by educational Institutions. 

The agency or association: 

1. Is reglcnal or national In the scope of _ 
Its operations* (Regional as here used means ?5 
several States); 

2. Serve* a definite need for accreditation, 
In the field In which It operates; 

, 3f. Performs no furtrtior> that would he in- . 
jconslstent with the formation of an Kicjc^ 
pendent judgment of'th: qur.Utv of^n cdu-W 
cntlonal program or Institution; 

4. Makes publicly av ailable (a) current In. ' 
formation concerning ita, criteria or standards 

✓ for acceditatlon. lb; reports of its opera- 
tions, (c) lists of institutions or educational 
programs which It has accredited;- 

5. Encourages nnd gives -staff guidance for . 
Institutional or jfrogram self-study prior to' 
sccredltatlon; 

, 6" Secures sufficient and pertinent data 
.concerning the qualitative aspects of an in- 
stltutfon or educational program, and ac- 
credits ortly those institutions or programs 
which after on~srtc examination arc found 
to meet the published criteria for 
accreditation. , 

7. Has nn adequate organization and efTec- 
tlvo procedures f to maintain its ope'ratlons' 

tn a professional basis Among the factors • 
a bp considered jn^thls connection arc that 
the agency or" asportation 

(a) Clearly sefs forth the scope of its ac- 
crediting activities^ both aa to j»conraphiCal 
srea ancif natdre 'ruul tvpc of Institutions or. 
program field* covered. x 

<b) H as flnaj iglaK resources as *ho*n by 
Its avjdited nrtaiici.il staicmcnU nrccss.uy to 
ma!nt.itit accrediting o|>er.\tlotis In accord- 



ance with published policies nnd procedures; 
•(c) Has deur. written dcllnitlutis* of rfh0 

froccdurcs lor (H the accrediting of Instl- 
utlpns or proRranls* (2) placing Uuin on 'a 
probatlonar) statuses) revoking accredited 
status., nnd (4) reinstating the accredited 
status of an institution or program: 
(d> Charges only reasonable fees; 
'(c) Uses experienced and/qualiiicd riant- 
Sners to visit yuUtuttoin, to examine educa- 
tion!^ objectives, to Iftsncct courses, pro- 
grams, administratis practices, services, and 
facilities, and to prepare written reports and 
rccoirrrhc notations for evaluation by the 
agency or. association— and causes such ex- 
amination: to* be conducted under conditio***, 
that ftAaure an Impartial and objective 
judgment,; 

(f) Evaluates an Institution or program 
only with the specific authorization' of the 
chief executive omccr of t the Institution? 

(g) * Provides for adequate consuJtdtlon 
during tbe visit between the team o' visitors 
and thfc. faculty, administrative staff, and 
aAulentys^ ' 

J&tff As a result of tbe aoercditstton visit, 
furnishes s written report to the chief execu- 
tive officer of the institution with comments 
on thafclnstl tut ton's areas 6C strength, on the 
areas 'needing imprdvement, and on "sug- 
gested means of Improvement; 
r (I) Provider the chief executlvcomcer with 
an opportunity to comment upon the factual 
elements of the report of the visiting team 
before the agency wr c^soclatlon takes actlou. 
on It: 

(J) Evaluates the report of the team 'In 
the prescr.ee of a member of the team, pref- 
erably the chairman. 

tk) Provides a regular -means whereby the 
Institution may appeal to the final authority 
In the agency or ar <octatfon; 9 

(1) Reevaluates at reasonable Intervals Its 
accredited Institutions, and educational 
programs: 

8 If an agency has developed a preac- 
Credltatton status. It* shall have adequate 
procedures and requirements for the auard 
of such status comparable to those em- 
ployed for the a-anrd of acefcdlted status: 

9* Rcvlers at r*£ular Intervals the criteria 
£y which It c-\Alui**s Institutions or educa- 
tional progrt^-.s, lr. o-der that CN« criteria 
shall both stfpro~t Cjr-s.*ucti\e analysis and 
emphasize factors o. f critical Importance, 

10 Has demonstrated no; less than 2 years' 
experience a^ an rxcVedltlng agency. 

11. Has gained acceptance of its criteria", 
methods of evaluation, and decisions, by edu- 
cational institut.ons. practitioners, licensing 
bodies and employers throughout the United 
State*. 

ip.Sfos demonstrated Its capability and 
willingness' to enforce ethical practices 
ampn£ thelnstitutlons, and educational pro- 
grams accredited by it- 

in view bf the crucr>a set, forth above. It 
*ls unlikely th.f. more than one association 
or agency will qualify for recopnttiort (a| In 
a defined geographical area of jurivllctton or 
(bl In a drfined field of progr.im speciatlT'-'v- 
tlon within poiuceondary f or collegiate 
education 

The^e crltc,rla^ supersede the criteria pre- 
viously promulgated by the Commissioner, of 
Education on October 4, 1952, 1? PR 
BQJ9-8030 . 

List" 

*t"hc folloviinn Ust of nationally recognized 
accrcrlltlng accnclei anil associations ln- 
cludes or^ahlralinin which Juue jiecu deter- 
mined by the Commmuitier of tducallon to 
be reliable uulhnrfty as to the qmltiy of 
training olfcrvd, by educational Institutions 
either In ft prMgnjihirH nrta or \\\ ft special- 
ized field Thii Hit Is published as required 



by the pertinent legislation and Is based oh 
Information currently, available . 

Any otlicr agency or a r .soclHtlon which 
desjres to be Included In the ltst should re- 
quest Inclusion In writing Fach agency or 
ansoclatlon Hated will be reevaluated by u, e 
Commissioner at his discretion but at least 
Once every 4 years^ * 
For Initial recognition and for renewal of 
, recognition, the agency or -association will 
ba requested to- furnish Information estab- 
lishing Its compliance ytlh the staled crlte. 
sia This* Information may be supplemented 
by personal Interviews or Investigation of the 
agency?* facilities, records, personnel qusll- 
flcat Ions, and administrative procedures. No 
adverse dec M on will become Anal without 
affording opportunity' for a hearing. 

• REGIONAL ACflEOmmi ASSOCIATIONS AND 

accNcm - 

Middle States Association of Colleges and 

Secondary Schools 
New England Association of Colleges' and 
-Secondary School. * 
"North Central Association of Colleges snd 

Secondary Schools 
Nortnwest Association of Secondsry , and 

Higher Schools. 
Southern Association of Colleges and 

Schools. t . 
Western Assoclsl^en of Schools and Colleges. 

s NATIONAL SPEClALUrO ACCHromNC ASSOCIA- 
TIONS AND ACCNCrCS w 

Accrediting Association of piblt Colleges. 
Accrediting Commission for business Schools. 
The American Association of Collegiate 

Schools of Business 1 -\ 
American Association of Nurse Anesthetists. 
The, American Association of Theological 

Schools. * 
American Bar Association. 
American Chemical Society. 
American Council on Education for Journal. 

Ism 

American Council on Phsrmaceu ileal 
0 Education •* * 4 

- American Dental Association. 
American Ubrary Association. 
American Oiuonaetrlc Association. 
American Osteopathic Association* . 
American Podiatry Association. 
Th.e Arncr<"«n puhPc Ucalth Assctclstion. Inc. 
"American Speech and llearipg Association. 
American Veterinary Medical Association. ** » 
Council on Medical Education o/ the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. f « 
Council on Social Wo/k Educatlon.- 
Engtneers' Council for Professional Defclop"- 

ment • , 
Liaison Committee on Medical Education. m 
National Architectural Accredltme, Hoard. 
. National Association for Practical Nurse 
Education nnd Services, {pc: \ 
National Association of Schools of Art 
National Association of Schools of Music, 
National Association of Trade and Technical 
Schools 

National Councillor Accreditation of Teach-* 

er Education " 
National. Uoine Study Council. 
National League for Nursing, Inc. 
Society pf American Foresters. 

OTttra 

New York Board of negents. 
Dated: December 31, 1968. 

A PtTER P. MUlRUtAD. 

' 0/ Education, • 

fP.8. Doc. 60-553; Piled. Jan. 15. l6G9; 
+ a«M 
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' APPENDIX D , 
CHAPTER IX . > 
STANDARDS GOVERNING PREPARATION OF PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL 

r 

The specific standards which relate to certification requirements are obligatory in that they 
are governed by statutory regulations (The School Code of Illinois, Section 21 ). 

9-1 'Standards governing preparation of administrators and aupervisors who attained an 
administrative certificate (with an appropriate endorsement) available after July 1 , 
1966. , * 

■ ! tA , 

Position Requirements \ , A 



x * 



a. Superintendent for unit district 
' High school district 

4 « 

Elementary district • four or more 
teachers including superintendent 



Administrative ^Certificate 



Superintende nt endorsement 

. r~ 



Master's degree plus 30 semester .hours gradu- 
ate education - including 1 6 semester hours 

professional education 

Note: A superintendent* is the fdminis* Two years experience as an administrator or 

trator directly responsible to the board of supervisor 

education 

• c — ; : ■ — *; 

b. -Assistant superintendent with admin istra- Administrative Certificate (General /tominis- 
, tive and supervisory responsibilities * trative E n dorsement) 



Onit district I 
Nighscflbol. district 
' Elementary district 



Master's degree %r 



20 semester hours graduate credit in adminis- 

tration and »uper vision 

'Two years experience as a teacher ~~ 



•c. Principal I or assistant principal high 
t school, lunJor high school, elementary 
district • 4 or more teacher* including 
* principal r 



Same as abfcfre 



d. Supervisory - all-grade levels - Qenerai Administrative Certificate (General Super- 
supervision, currfcglum coordinator or visory Endorsement) 



director 



Master's degreegi 



Specnfl education • supervising more than u ' 1 6 semester hours graduate credit of which j 
one field' 8 semester hours must be in curriculum and 

> v , * * , i research , ' 

( ~~ > ; 1 

i \ Two years experience of fulhtime teaching 



a. ^Supervisors in special subject areas such ^Stanckrd Special (type Wendorijdfor 

as art, physical education, music Jan- supervisory) . 

guage arts, foreign language, sconce, etc., , 

who spend one*half time or more Mgrtgrtdggm \ ' \ 

*> \\ 

8 mrrmw hours of profmsionsl tdudstion 



supervising 



ERIC 
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Super 



vfeory and Administrative Certifioetes aveitabk and valid for the petitions tited above 
issued before July 1 , 1 968, will continue to be vatidfor similar petitions in any sftHool in 
Illinois: {See Se&iqp 9-2.) ' * \ 

IMPORTANT NOTE: 

who obtain a spedel certificate aftwOctobir 6 J969,will-be required ^Ave a 
master's degree, a semester hours of professional education tftthe graduate level, aM two ^ 
years of teaching experience in order to qualify as supervisors under "d" above. TOs reqOire- 
mant is not retroactive. \ * • 

Mf Standtrds governing preparation of administrators and supervisors who hep appro- 
priate supervtsory^certtflbates priohto Jiilyl, 1968. 



Portion 
% 



• Requirements 



a. Superintendent ( . „ SuperwyW Certificate 

Elementary district with 4 to 10 — - " " J 

. tttchfrs]irrdu^ngthe / W * Bachelors and Master's degrees recommended' ' 

superintendent) ^ 'Tr ' ' P 1 7 ' T 

* * W * y , ' 1 6 semester hourrof professional education 

1 * ' \ ' \ ' - v 

' * V Four vihrs teaching experifnee^ 



t 



Elementary district with 11 or mor*' % Supervisory Certificate ' > 

tfcechers (including the l > - Meter's (ftyee v, 
superintendent) 20 semester hours of graduate professional 



education 



Eourjeers teaching experience 



District with e WgrV schpoT 



Ali-grade Supervisory or State Supervisory 
Certificate issued before 1951 * , » 



- Water's 
zOserrw 



degree 



\ semester boy* of graduate professional 
education ' . \ 1m 
Four yeen teaching experience 



Unit district 



Same as above* 



P> Assistant superintendent^^ edministra- All«grade«Supervis6ry or State Supervisory' 
tive and s^JpervisorYVespensibMitiet In - Certificate issued before 1954 
' eiernsntar? schools \^ 



Master's degree ; * 

20 semester hours of graduate professional 



education 



Four years teaching experience 



Wth administrative and supervisory All-grade Supervisory or StataJSupervisory 

responsibilities in high school r Certificate issued befo re 1961% ^ 

Master's degree 



20 semester hours of graduate profession 

education t ; . 

Four years teaching experience 

' ' — * ■ y 

■* , t **** 



Position 



Requirements 



Unit district 



AH-grede Supervisory or State Supervisory . 
Efficeta issued before 1951 ' 



Cettffi 
Meter 



s degree 



20 semester hours of graduate professional 
education , / . ^ 



Four years teaching experience 



c Principel 

Elementary school with 4 to 10 
teachers 



Supervisory. Certificate 



Bachelor's and master's degrees recommende d 
1 6 semester hours of professional, edueetjon 
Four-years teaching experience, preferably 
elementary school 



Elementary school general supervSfcr, 
curriculum coordinator, or director 



Supervisory Certif icete 



Bachelor's degree 



Professional Education: 1 6 semester hojjrs 
with work in educational philosophy, educe* 
ttionat psychology, elementary school super* 
vision, elementary school curriculum, and 

secondery school curriculum 

Work in special field: 32 semester hours 
Four years teaching experience * 



High school general supervisor, cur- 
riculum coordinator, or director * 



All -grade Supervisory^ State Supervisory ° 
Certif icate issued b^-e 1961 
Matter's degree 

20 semester hours graduate with work in edu- 
cational philosophy, educational psychology, 
secondary school supervision, secondery school 
cWriculum - «, 

Four years teaching experience 



High school special supervisor, super- 
vising held, or department chairmen 
(if he spends one-half time or more 
supervising) 



1 : K - \ 

All-grade Supervisory or State Supervisory • 

Certificate issued brfore 1961 . 

Mester*s degree « 

20 semester hours graduate approximately 
divided evenly between the elementary end * 
the secondary levels and representing prepa- 
ration in the ftyds of educational philoso- 
phy, educational psychology, supervision, % 
elementary school Curriculum, and secondery 
ychool curriculumfor professional education 
Four years teaching experience prrferjstyy 
at both elementary and secondery levels. 



in 
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9-3 



Standards for Madia Services 



£-3.1 Preparation of parsons providing media service 



Position 



Raquiramants 



The instructional media specialist: 
responsible for, both library and audio- 
Ivtsuaf services 



Teacher Certificate 

.Work in special-field: 27 semester hours with 
at ieast 12 In audiovisual and 15 in library 
. science, including professional preparation ' 
(at four year cottage and/or graduate levels) 
in administration, organization (cataloging 
and classification}, reference, selection, 
materials foreiementary and/or secondary 
levels, production end communications. 



Sbbboi librarian responsible for library 
"Sendees 

1 ' \# \ .■ 



- to: s 
■ ^ 
V 



Teacher Certificate 

Work in special field: 1 8 semester hours in 
library science including professional prepa- 
ration (at four year college and/or graduate 
levels) in administration, organization (cata- 
loging and classification), reference, selec- 
tion, and materials for elementary and/or 
secondary levels. 



\ 

Audiovisual coordinator: responsible for 
-audiovisual services 

\ 1 



-L 



Tjaacher Certificate 



Work in special field: 18 semeste/ hours m 
audiovisual education induing professional 
preparation (at four year college and/or 
graduate levels) in utilization, production* 
administration, learning theory, and , 
communication. 



Madia {instructional rhateriata) special- 
ist: workstwh|h students, teachers, and 
madia (Instructional (Materials school 
library, and audiovisual personnel) 



r r 



!' # i' 



Teacher or Standard Special Certificate with 
media (instructional materials) Teaching , * 

endorsement £ > 

Work In special field: 32 semester hours In 
media (instructional materials, library Science, * ; 
audiovisual) including ^professional preparation 
(at e tea* year coll eg e end/or grwduete levete)\ 
to administration, organization (cataloging \ 
and classification), reference, selection, mate- 
rials for elementary end/or secondary levels, 
production end communications. 



School library apedaWst^ works with * 
students, teacher*, and school Ubnary 
services 




Teacher or Standard Special Certificate with > 
Sch ool Librarian Teaching Endorsement 

Work in special field: 32 semester hours In 
library science, Including professional prepe* 
ration (at four. year college and/or graduate 
levels) in administration, organization (cata- 
loging and classification), reference, selection^ 
materials for elementary and/or eacondary 
levels. 



U ll7 



Po$iti 



Requirements 



ipvisual specialist: works wfth stu- 
i ( teachers, and audiovisual ier vices 



Media (instructional materials) supertffor 
or director: works with tethers and 
supervises other media (instructional 
materials, school library, audiovisual), m 
specialists one-half time or more 



Teacher or Standard Special with Audio- 
visual Specialist Teaching Endorsement 
' Certificate * — ' « * 
Work in special *iefd: 32 semester hours in 
audiovisual education including profe 
preparation (at four year college and/ 
graduate levels} in utilization, prodq 
administration, learning theory, an 
tommunicatiern 



*i -v 



2*4 Standards for PupH Personnel Services 



Supervisory or Standard Special with media 
(instructional materials) Supervisory t 
Endorsement, or the General Supervisory 
Endorsement (Administrative Certificate) 
with a specialization in media recommended 

Work in special field: 32 semester hours in 
media (instructional materials, library 
science, audiovisual) including professions! 
preparation (it the four year college and/or 
graduate levels in administration, Organiza- 
tion, (cataloging and classification), refer- 
ence, selection, materials for elementary 
and/or secondary levels, production and ' 
communications. 
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All personnel, school psychologists school social workers add school guid- 
ance counselors shall hold a type lb of type 73 certificate with the appro- 
priate endorsement. 

According tqSecthn 10-22.23 of the Scfiboi Code all school nurses must 
be registered. Any resident nurse may be empiofajby a school board. 

All school nurses wishing to be considered official representatives of a ^ 
Pupii Personnel-Service team should hold a type 73 certificate wish appro* 
$ priete endorsement or have a letter of approval on file with the Office of 

the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

9-5 c Standards for Secondary Teachers 

rkr 

¥ The quality of instruction depends upon many factors; however, a te*cheg,hould 

have substantial college or university training in the field directly related td the 
& subject matter that is being taught. - z 

m Although certain basic requisites concerning specif tJPp credits for certific|iion are 
P an integral part of minimum standards, other factors are important. Evaluation of 
* staff and programs cannot be based exclusively on statistical or quantitative mea- 
- j L sums. Tha results of the school program must be considered as part of the evalua- 
tion which depends to a great extent upon the professional judpnent of the ^ 
evaluators. r 

\ Special resource personnel with demonstrated competence in their field may be. 
\\ utilized in instruction for purposes of ennchtnent. The ratiortale for their utilization 
v aridf enumeration* must be explained and justified clearly by school officios. 

Recommendations for educational requirements for subjects taught on the secon- 
dary level may be found on the following pages. 



AGRICULTURE- / 

34 semester hours it the field, including work in some of tfce follow** trees 
l^jOTperaTtWfo the specific cckrses taught: 



1. 


Apiculture sdence 




Agriculture engineering 


3. 


Agriculture f undamentals 


4. 


Agriculture electricity end construction 


6. 


Horticulture » K 


6. 


Agriculture power and machinery % *. 


7. 


Agriculture supply service 


8. 


Agriculture qccupetions 



If special courses are taught in this f ield t 8 semester hota^ere<required for 
each course taught 

ART ' 



24 semester hours in the field, including an ap^gpriate distribution in: 

1.. Painting, drawing, printmaking 

2, Sketching, lettering, jewelry, design, sitkscreen 

3. Pottery and sculpture 

.4. Constructional design V 

5. Art education.. ... ^ 

6. History arid appreciation of ert- 

AVIATION/ AEROSPACE EDUCATION ' . * 

1 . General Aviation and/or Aerospace Education 

Completion of a^pprovedWospece education workshop course. Five 
hours of flight orientation or familiarization within the last five yeaft % 
y Thjsjflight experience does not necessarily need to be ass member of a 
* flight crew. v 

A 

If the material that is being taught is strictly sociological nature, the 
fl'itfrt orientation requirement may be minimal. K the material that is 
being taught emphasizes astrosoence, the teacher should have at least 
one-coflege course in. astronomy. - 

\ 

2> Aviation Science Courei 

(Based upon a preflight course leading to'completion of the FAA pri- 
vate pHotji wrrtten examination). • I 

A valid FAA private pliof s license or higher, or a valid FAA pound 
school instructor's certificate end ten flours of flight orientation or 
familiarization in the general aviation category aircraft within the last . 
. five yeers. This flight experience does not necessarily need to be es a % 
member of a flight crew. 

BUSINGK EDUCATION 

24 semester h&urs, which must include a specialized methods course with the 
following minimum qualifications for the sufeject matter areas of course 
taught: 

1. Typing 6 semester hours, or a statement of equival- 

ency from the institution panting the 
— degree, or the completion of the terminal ' 

course in the typewriting sequence. 
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2. Shorthand and 
Transcription 



3. Bookkeeping, 
. accounting, record- 
keeping 



4. Business law 

5. Diltributive subjects: 
i.e., marketing, retailing, 
distributive education 

6. Business arithmetic 



7. Office practice, 
secretarial practice, 
clerical practice, or 
office machines 



Basic business, general 
toutiness, introduction 9 
. to business, consumer 
education, or consumer 
economics 



9. Business English 



10. Business economics 



1 1 . h Data processing 



6 semester hours, or a statement of equival- 
ency from the institution granting the 
degree, or the completion of the terminal 
course in the shortharKf-transcription 
sequence. 

6 semester hours in accounting and a course 
in data processing, or a sjjtterrient of equival- 
ency from the institution granting the 
degree. 

5 semester hours of business law. 

8 semester hours covering at least 2 of the 
following: sales, retailing, advertising, 
principles of marketing. y/ 

\' * * 

1 semester hours in business mathematics or 

6 semester hours in accounting. 

2 semester hours in course work which 
includes the operation of the office 
machines taught in the secondary school 
course and qualifications for teaching which- 
ever of the following is part of the course: 
typewriting, shorthand, bookkeeping (see 
paragraphs 1 , 2, and 3 as aforementioned). 

3 semester hours o^oonsqmer education and 
at least 7 semester hours distributed in at 
least 3 of the following areas: business law, 
economics, introduction^ business, market- 
ing, management, or a methods of teaching 
basic business. 

2 semester hours in Business English, busi- 
ness correspondence, business communica- 
tions, or business writing. 

/ 

8 semester^ hours in the area of economics, 
finance, financial management, or market- 
ing/ mcluding at least one course in princi- 
ples of^conomics. 

5 sefnester hours in data processing or the 

-equivalent. ' - 



ENGLISH 

v * ' • 

24 semester hours in the field including 6 semester hours in rhetoric and com- 
position and not more thanVsemester hours in speech and journalism. To 
teach grammar, American literature, English literature, world literature, read- 
ing or dramatics, the English teacher must have 6ne* course in the subject. 

JOURNALISM 

8 semester hours in journalism and 16 semester hours in English, or 18 
semester hours in journalism and 6 semester hours in rhetoric and compo- 
sition. (This is a typographical correction. It does not change standards.) » 
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SPEECH • m 

ft semester hourt in speech and 16 sa matter hourt in English or 18 semester 
hourt in speech end & semester hourt in rhetoric end composition. 

FOREIGN LANGUAGE 

20 semasteskhours in th* language' ^ 

* 

Note; No credit may be allowed for high school language, unlett such credit, 
it approved by an institution of higher learning, and Hie noted on the official 
transcript in which case t>ne semester hour may be aHowed.for each unit of 
high school language , not to exceed four semester hours. 

HEALtil EDUCAfldfi 

20 semester hourt in the field 

Required Health Education Component 

One course from each of the foHoVving areas to total 10-14 semester hours: 

* * ' 1. Advanced Concepts of Health 

Xt Programs in School Health. « 
3. * Programs in Community Health 

Ay j Curriculum Development and Evaluation in Health Education 
Additional Health Education Component < < 

' One course from at 4eatt three of the following areas to total 6-10 semester hours* 



1. Jhe Growing and Developing Organism 

2. Ecological Relationships 

3. Disease Control 

4. Human Sexuality and Family Life 

5. , Food Practices and Eating 'Patterns 

6. Consumer Health Sources and Resources 

7. Safety 

a . Mood-Modifying Substances 

9. ^ Personal Health Practices ' 

10. Mental/Emotional Health 



HOMEMAKtNG EDUCATION 

24 semester hours in the field, including work in some of the following 
areas, plus preparation in the specific teaching area. 

1. Human Development (includes prenatal, child, adolescent, and 
adutt development and care.) 

2. Interpersonal and Fangfr Relationships 

3. C o n s um er Education and Howe Mana gem en t 

4. Nutrition anfrPbod 

5. Housing, Home Furnishing anc( Equipment 
4. Clothing and Textiles 

To teach a special course in an^ one of the above areas, night semester 
hours are required in the area to be taught 



V 



To teach in *n occupational program, the teacher should have study in 
Home Economics related occupations, preparation * or cooperative voca- 
tional educational programs, and have work experience in a Home Eco- 
nomics related occupation. . 



industrial arts 



24 semester hours in the field, including work-in each shop subject tabe 
taught. To teach a unit shop, the teacher shall have 8 semester hours in the 
sufcjefct taught.- ' * ' 



JNSTlUfCTIONAL MATERIALS (Madia Servicas) . 

* * 

Ail staff members assigned media duties, including librarians, shall satisfy 

requirements in Chapter 9-3. 



r 



MATHEMATICS 
20 semester hours in the field 



Note: No credit may bellowed for high school mathematics, unless such 
credt is approved by an institution of higher J^Wn^and it is noted on the 
official transcript; in which caseTone semester hour may be allowed for each 
unit of high school mathematics not to exceed igbr semester hours. Teachers 
assigned to teach a data processing course will need to meet the tirta process- 
ing requirement at set forth in business education. 



MUSIC 



24 semester hours in 



tb£*id, 



4% 



including 



. 1; Applied music 

£ Music theory \ 

^ 3. Conducting^ * 

' 4. History of mujsic 

5. Methods and materials for general school music 



PHILOSOPHY 

20 semester hours in the field 



PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

* • » 

' 20 semester hours in the field, including 

j 

1. Team sports 

2. Individual activities 

3. Rhythms 

< 4. Body mechanics andJrtSb exercises 
5. ' Orgsnization ancMfmintstretiori df physical education classes 



PSYCHOLOGY , 
30 semester houatlfrthe field 
$AP6tV AND DRIVER EDUCATION * 

semester hours in the field, inching preparationfefgjlows: 



2. 
3. 



9 semester hour sin general safety % 
5 semester hours in driver education* and advanced traffic safety 
8 semester hours chosen^rom two or more of the following sgst: 

Gentrats^ty,' including traffic and industrial safety " 
"Advanced psychology and sociology " 

First aid and haalt%ducation 
• Instructlooel materials 

Teechert essJgned tb either simufstfqn or multiple cer progrems must' 
heve prevention ihtheueeof theee method* which shell comfit ofe 
Minimum of one semester hour or its equivelent in eech 4 



SCIENCE, bioiogfcel J 

24 semester hours in the field, including the semester hours indketed in the 
tubjeciHobtfteught 



1. 



tftology . 



2. Botany 

3. Physiology. 

4. Zoology 

SCIENCE; physical 



8 semester hours inr botany including S 
, semesten hours in laboratory work, 8 
semester hours in zoology Tntfudlng 5 
semester hours in laboratory work 

J)IOTF: ten semester hours laboratory wcfrk 
in biology satisfy the laboratory * * 
requirejnqnt. 

8 semester hours in botany including 5 
semester hours in' laboratory work. 

8 semester hourv 

\ semester hours in zoology including 
semester hours in laboratory work. 



24 sepiesfer hours in the field JpaMipg th* sqtoester hours Indicated to the 



subject tp be taught. 



s 1 



i. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
B. 
6- 
7. 



Attrortomy 
"themittry •* 
Gtftogy ' 

Ph) , sics 

Pictography 
Aerospace' 
Earth science 



5 setnestfr 'hours 
10 semester hours 

8 semester hoilrt 
10 semester hours 
r B semester hours 
' 8 semester houiV 

8 semester hours 



Note: It is recommended that a teacher of estronorny, chemistry, or physics 
hi* thf minimum preparation required of a mathematics teacher. * 
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SCIENCE, General 



24 semester hours in the field including: 

1 , Physical science 8 semester hours 

' 2, Biological science 0 8 semester hours ^ 

SOCIAL STUdlES 

24 semetor hours in theiield, indudingthe semester hours indicated in each 
subject to be taught:- x 



1. 


m United States History 


8 semester hours 


2. 


Civics-political science 


8 semester hours ' 


3. 


\ Economic* 


8 semester hours 


4. 


Geography 


8 semester houft 


5.' 


Sociology 


„ 8 semester hours 


6. 


World history 


8 semester hours in world history, 5 






semester hours in U.S. History 


1. 


Anthropology 


5 semester hours 



Note: Every history teacher shall have 16 semester hours .in history. 
SU8STITUTE TEACHER ^ 

A person substituting for any mjmber of the professional staff should have 
the qualifications required of the *jtaff fnember for whom he ts substituting. 7 

To serve as a substitute teacher, a person shall hold a valid certificate, which 
may be a substitute teacher certificate. *« 

♦ * 

* 

A jteacher holding a substitute teacher certificate may teach only in place of a 
certified teecher under i»ntract, for a period not {Mxceed 90 paid school 
days or 460 paid hours in any one school district in >nv f^hool term. 
Where such teaching is partlV'On a daily and partly on an' hourly basis, a 
school day shall be considered i^ive hours. f 

JUNIOR HIGH or Departmentalized Upper Elementary Grades > 

1 8 semester hours in each field, indudlng at least five semester hcfurs in each 
course where subject matter areas are divided Into two or more specific 
courses. This requirement applies to teachers of the 8th, 7th, and/or 8th 
grade where the 'organizational pattern is a junior htyh or thtfi instructional 
pattern is |n pert or entirely departmentalized. When deparjmentalized Ih 
part, the rfcjuirement only applies to the departmentalized teachers. 
' This regulation will not apply to.teachers who were employed irt such a 
position prof to September 1, 1973. Teachers not meeting the requirement 
and being assigned to a departmentalized teaching situation^ orj the first < 
time September 1, 1973, shall have five years to gain the necealacy 18 
Semester hours: By September 1 , 1978, all other teacher%aftigiiftd depart- 
mentalized responsibility shall meet the 1 8-semester-bour requirement. This 
requirement applies to that portion of a teacher's assignment that 
constitutes the majority of the assignment. * 



- ± 



* 




CHAPTER 5 y 

ACC^DITATIdlS^mRjiFICATION,' AND THE ECONOMICS OF INFORMATION 



/ 



ry M. Levin 



The author asserts that accreditation and certification are . * . 

6 basically infprmatioh validating functions. A conceptual framework 
from which alternative information gathering ^nd disseminating 

procedures can be judged against relative costs is presented. Drawing * * 

upon theory associated with the economics of Information, the author 

applies a "cost/utility 11 analysis approach *in order to compare informa- ' * 

tion gathering and analyzing methods. In the cosjt/rttility analysis 
approach, the utility of information is judged against its v^lue for 
the receiver, e.g., student/ employer, state, training institution, 

accrediting agency, public, etc. The value of information, in turn, ^ 
ribst be analyzed against the cost necessary to obuain it. Such costs *~ 
are 'Acurred in the collection/ analysis, find dissemination^ to relevant 
audiences. y 

The author lists six types, of information thaf are viewed as neces- 
sary for accreditation, program' approval, and certification decisions. 
These are: 1) desired outcomes or teaching behaviors, 2) -thp utility 
or social values of each outcome/ behavior ,~ 3) specif ication *of measur- 
ab]Le teacher characteristics associated with eactv outcome/ behavior, 
4V the probability that the particular characteristic will produce the 
desired out come/ benefit, 5) specification of alternative methods ^or 
assessing characteristics, 6), the probability that a particular method j 
will assure the presence of the characteristic, and 7) the codt of each 
alternative method. - , * 

ithor presents a formula that cap be used to compare the a 
[lity pf alternatives when copts are included in the analysis. He * 
carefully points out that there is considerable debate ovei; the import- • m 
ante of different characteristics >anA the value attached tp fcach 
benefit/outcome. \ • \ 1 ^ * « 

Tfte author concludes his paper\by j^4*cating the benefits of a cost 
utitity framework. It allows decision makers^ to evaluate both the "social * 
value or utility of a particular certification approach* as well as their 
costs." This framework acts as. a model for continued exploration of 
alternative processes and review of present practice. It forces the 
policy maker to systematically analyze the social values or utility of 
specific outcomes and to compare the probability that given cJrSr3c£fij>^' 
istics (of^en individual or program) will: produce the outcome.' — #11 of \ 
this is analyzed with costs or resource use necessary to gain and inter- 
pret Information. Where outcomes ,4re difficult to obtain by empirfcal 
validation (e^g. , teaching 4>ehaviors associated with student learning, 
the author suggests that social* Values can be Ascertained through the 
use of opinion surveys (ffl!^ educational outcomes) and by expert. judgment 
(for identifying characteristics with a high probability of producing 
the outcomes). * ***u.-~- r> , # " 

77 s ~ — ' " " ' 

♦Although the 1 author applies fiost/utility analysiB in a holistic^ manner, 
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(Footnote continued) , , 

Information validating functions can be separated into tfiree areas: 
I)* accreditation, 2) dertificatitm through program approval, and 3) 
local employment decisions, D*. Levin's paper provides a conceptual 
tool that can he applied for any of the three functional areas. He 
points otft that the identification e§ desired outhouses are basically 
.value choices; therefore, there may be different social values or 
utilities attached tp outcomes for the different areas. The focused 
cost/utility, approach can be applied with different components J.n the 
Levin fqrmula for each function. 
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, - J Accreditation, Certification* and the s 
s Economics of Information • 

* J • * ** 

Henry M. Levin * ; * « 

Introduction 

The seventies seen* to be characterized as a time in which' many tradi- 
tional aspects of our educational system and its preparation of pro- -J * * 

/ 

fessionaltf are being challenged (R. Smith 1975). To a large degree it 

. > ' % 
is argued'that the programs that are accredited for providing professional 

training >ave little demonstrated ^relrtionship with the proficiencies that 

0 i * " ~ - 

they are supposed to develop. Moreover, the certification .ox? licensing of 

- * 

professionals, whether based upon examinations or the receipt of training 
in accredited programs, is also being questioned as -a. procedure for assur- 
ing that professionals are qualified in their fields. 

Nowhere ts this phenomenon more evident than in the recent ferment on 
„ the accreditation of teacher-training programs and «certif ication procedures 
for teachers. In virtually all states, teachers ^have been required tradi- 
tionally only to complete a list of courses th^Vitfeet' the state require- 
ments within an accredited program, in order to be certificated (Koerner, 

« < 

1963; (k^nant, 1963). Not only is there no direct measure of how successful, 
the programs are in providing well-rfained teachers, but there is a large , 
'arrant of inferential evidence that -suggests that the outcomes are erratic 
and quality-control is non-existent. For example, few if any tMet^er- 
training candidates are eliminated from such program* for lack of profi- 
ciencies, even though it is highly unlikely that all candidates in all. ' * 



* Professorvof Education and Economics, Stanford University,/ Stanford.X 
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programs would meet reasonable professional standards in a functi^ as 
demanding as t^ching. .*This anomaly is exacerbated bf the fact that 
teacher-training programs have *tradition^lfy. enrolTed pefsons with the 
^lowest, academic proficiencies of atiy major area of study as reflected by 
measures of high school preparation as well as test scores (Educat iona l 
Testing Service 195*; Wolfe 19*5:286,-96; E.~ Haven 1967; J. Coleman 1966: 
Chap y 4). It t8 also mirrored. in the widespread ^satisfaction with the 

r » 

apparently wide variance in teaching effectiveness ^nong individual 

teachers and the public demands for accountability. 

. \« . 

In Tesponse, state* like California and Illinois have been exploring 
9 %% > * . ■ \ ' 

alternative methods of setting out new standards for the training of 

1 teachers or measuring teacher performance in order to improve the quality 

of persons enteririg the classrooms. But, such a search for new alterna- 

tiv£8 is beset with a* variety of problems. * In this paper I wilL attempt 

to consider feome of tfhese J. s sues by looking at Accreditation of programs 

and certification of individuals foj professional roles in:'th^corftext' of 

an exercise in tl^e economics of information?. By setting out a conceptual . " 

- i 

fjrinework for reviewing these cquefct ions, I believe that the alternatives and 
their consequences «ight be made clearer. While I wiLl refer specifically 
to the accreditation of teacher-training 'programs and the certification pf 
teachers, the analysis will be general enough that it could he applied to* 
the health professions, architects, lawyers, and a wide variety v of other, 
professionals. 

Before discussing th^ development of a cgpceptual framework for 
evaluating the. accreditation of teacher-training programs and certification 
of teachers, it is uaeful to dsk the more basic question of why w<e are 

' 122 ••••'( 
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concerned with thii exercise 'in the first place. % Often we take fo^ granted 

• • • 1 

the need for an' activity .which has persisted as long as this d^e. Cer- 
tainly, this i* true with respect to the certification of .teachers where - 
the criteria that we use to certify are questioned while %he basic func- 

.... ,•>..• ' • , ' 

tion of certification is not. Surely we can consider a world where we 
"would not expend resources in this direction. For exaffle, what if all 
.of the benefits 6f education were conferred upon individuals and- their 
failles and students could choose schoola^r even individual teachers who 
met th^ir particular needs? Finally, lefr us assume that teachers would 
not receive £equre 'protection of life-long contracts, but rather the typi- 
cal arrangement entailed a one to five year contract. • Such a system would- 
be si&ilar to the general \condit ions set out for an education voucher > 
approach where families f wt>uld be given tuition Vouchers t>y the state that . 
would be redeemed at any "approved" school, and such schools would com- 
pete for students by attempting to attract and retain them (Friedman 
— * \ 

,1962), ' ' \ 

'\ 

In sucji a case, is it not clear that we would want %& worry about / 

teacher certification or accreditation of those training programs that are 

preparing teachers. /f3#±Vidual students and their parents would simply 

decide for themselves if they liked the schooling "that was being provided, 

♦ 

\^and they would select their schools and individual teachers according to 
\their own criteria. Schools that were unsuccessful in attracting or re- . 

lining, students because of poor Reaching* as .perceived by actual or poten- 
tfial clientele would have an incentive to dismiss those teachers 'and hire 




other ones* In the long run, the best teachers in society wou^i be re- 4 
gained- by the schools, and the v poorer ones would have difficulty in obtains 
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log employment. The determination of who was &ood and who was bad would 

be actualized through the tnarket-choice mechanism where the clientele 

themselves --parents and students --would make such decisions. 

There is, then, a set of hypothetical conditions where we would not 
have the need to construct a system for certifying teachers or accrediting 
teacher -training programs. 

But, there pre at least three rejasons that the problem is not so 
elaily soluble. First, a basic rationale for public support of schooling 
is that there are benefits conferred on the jantirfe citizenry by a system 
of schools that addresses' certain uniform social goals such as a common 
8 t e¥%£ values and knowledge for the functioning of a democratic society. 
While the precise content -of this comfeon set is contestable, the fact that 
we expect schools to do more than satisfy grily the private whims and de- 
sires of each student and family is not* Accordingly, we must tjave some 
way of assuring that the schools are meeting these social goals as well 
as satisfying individual heeds. 'Second, it is not clear that students and 
their parents are able to evaluate the"quality of teaching in an appro- 
priate way. For example, the teacher who entertains his students while 
teaching them little of value may be preferred by students' to one who 
provides less entertainment but more substance. Even jif test results 
indicate,* that the child is not learning very much, it is difficult to 
isolate the quality of teaching from many other factors in -establishing 

the causes ot failure (Av*rch «t ali , 1974) . This is not to say that ve ( 

» 

shouldn't put somewhat more reliance on student and parent opinion than 

*^ * 

we presently; dp,, for I believe that something is to be gained from in* 

, * * 

creasing the voice of ^tih^se groups in teacher selection and Retention 



i 



(Lev,in 1970). But* the replacement of the present system by one of student 

and parent opinion is obviated' by the fact that the perceived signals of 

good teaching that are received by these constituencies may be-inis leading* 

Finally, the establishment of teacher tenure after a short period of 

employment— usually three year^-precludes the flexibility in hiring and 

dismissing teachers according to the feedback received from students and 

parents. While the arguments for protection from dismissal after a pro- 

bationary period are rather complex, the institution of teacher tenure 

does, in fact, exi^t* GJLven, the political power of the educational pro- 

k 

fessionals, this institution is likely to continue; te persist. Moreover, 

there are some compelling arguments in suppott of tenu^fc, particularly 

f 

the need to protect teachers from arbitrary dismissals of a pplitical 
nature. The fact th$t political values change from time to tin*e and across 
different, populations can jeopardize arbitrarily the -career of a tycher 
who represents an unpopuTWr viewpoint in a hostile climate. 



edts 



. Thus, We facts ft thafc we expect the schools ^o provide benefits to 
society -that go ( beyond the sum of those conferred upon individual stu- • 
dents (Weisbrod 1964), that it is difficult for-many students and thei? 
parents to ^judge certain aspects of teacher proficiency, and, that, teachers 
can not be instantaneously dismissed mean that somehow the state must be 
concerned about the quality of teaching. It^an not be l*ft only to the 
individual judgments of students and their parents 6t the educational ,/ 
admitil^Fators who are vested with managing the schools in behalf of 
society. The purpose j>t certification of teachers aAd accreditation of 

1 

the programs in which they received their training is to provide informa- 
tion on whether* teachers possess the pinimum proficiencies that are re- 
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quired from th% teaching function. Since this is an exercise in the pro- 
vision of information, it is important to review the criteria for setting 



out how one" selects the information ; €hat* is necessary to make a certifica- 
tion or accreditation decision. ^ * / j 



' Accreditation and Certification and 

the Economics of. Inf^ggtion *' 

How can the. conceptual framework repre&ented by the economics .of 
m 

information contribute to the[ copstructibji of a certification or accredi- * 
tation policy? The economics of information is based upon the assumption 
that the provision of "information has both a benefit and a cost (Stigler 
1961) . The benefit that is attributable to information 4erives £rom its 
value tp improving decision -taking aid its resultant outcomes, for example, 
the consumer who finds from an advertisement that he can purchase an item 
that he needs at a reduced price will receive a "benefit from, that' informal 
tion that is equal to the price reduction. The coat of information refers 
to the resources required to collect, analyze, and disseminate it as^weljL 
as the cost to the user of acting o* it. Su^h costs include not only the 
pecuniary one^ that we might find on accounting statements, but also such 
"non-sccoonting" costs as the information -user 4 s time in obtaining die 



information. The design of an information system would be based upon the 
objective of maximizing the benefits of the" system relative to its cost. 
Moreover, It would only, be undertaken if its benefits exceeded it* costs. 
4 simple instructive. Assume' that a person is seeking 



*a new car, and he visits his local automobile Agency to ascertain prices.. 
He selects a articular model thai will satisfy his needs, but he decides 
to think about it before buying. Outside of the amtomobiie agency, fee 



purchases a newspaper and turns to the auto section. There he finds that 
he can obtain the same model for $200. less, but the agency is ten miles 
away. He returns to the automobile agency and shows them the. advertisement, 
and they agree to reduce the price by $200 to make the sale. For the rela- 
tively nominal cost of the newspaper and the value of the man's. time, he 

was, able to receive a benefit of $200* ' 

* r ■ 
Clearly, the overall pattern of this simple example is reflected in 

the concept of teacher certification and accreditation of teacher training 

programs*, That is, it. is ratitly assumed that by providing the informa- 
nt . 

tion that is implicit in certification or accreditation standards and re- 
quiring thatf^it be satisfied by prospective teachers and/or training pro- 
grams/ the benefits to society of maintaining high teacher standards will 
exceed the" costs of the information requirements and in a soriewhat related 
^Vtein the costs of the educational or selection process for meeting these 
standards will be less than the social benefits that accrue from such 
requirements* But 'the abstraction of the teacher certification or pro- 
gram accreditation example is hajdly a% cgfeR^lling as the example of price 
information for the car buyer* For one>£hing we do not know. the benefits 

4 

I 

of any particular requirement nor are there easy ways to calculate them* 
In p£t, .this is because the benefits are often incommensurable and can 

not be easily quantified* Moreover, there are many different constituent 

» — 
cies who might, have an interest in^ teacher proficiencies, and* each of these 

may'be concerned with very different types of .beq^fitj. Finally, the 

ability to tie any particular benefit to m social constituency and any 

particular certification requirement for teachers or program requirement 

for institutions to social benefits is severely limited* 
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Let us take a rather common attribute that we expect of the schpols 
and agk how it can be related to social benefits, that of reading- prof i- 
ciencfes. It is possible to ask the question, how much i^s-it worth to 
society to know that the average teacher possesses at- least minimal pro- 
fLciencies for the teaching of reading. The first consideration is 
whether the absence of that information would make any difference in 
whether teachers have this prof iciency. ' That is, at least one possibility 
is that persons who select teaching as' a profession and prepare for that 
eventuality possess the minimal skills that are required to teach reading, 
and a random selection of that pool of trained persons would yield as 
good a group of reading teachers ^s any that we could select through the 

{ 

typical certification or program accreditation approach. In this case, 
there Could be no social benefits accruing to phe use of resources for' 
requiring Uje latter information. \ 

In contrast, let us assume that the use of certification and program 
accreditation standards does indeed improve the selection of teachers with 
respect to their skills at teaching reading.. What is this benefit wprth? 
Conceptually, the benefit would be equal to the overall improvement in 
reading weighted by the social value placed on improved rea^ng. But, how 
can we put a value on Increased reading proficiencies? While some persons 
might attempt to determine such a value by looking ?t. the .specific rela- 
tlon between labor market earnings and reading test scores while holding 
other factors constant, it is difficult to argue th a threading levels 
should be evaluated only in terms of their labor market values. Such a 
practice would ignore tho^cultural value of improved reading as welKas 
its value to persons outside of the labor market such as housewives, 
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children, and retired persons. 

But %t such basic educational and teaching outcomes as reading are 
dijficuiy to e^aldbte with respect to their benefits, how can we hope to 

- 1 "a* . / • * . 

evaluate the contribution of certification and accreditation to improved * 

/ • 

teaching performance in such areas as citizenship, social values, work 

* / - ; 

behavior and so cm. Each of these latter aspects of teaching is diffi- 

* * >* 

cult to define in* itself, and even if they were defined adequately they 

would be difficult to associate with benefits that might be measured in 

* • t 

the monetary units used to measure costs* 

Not only are we beset, with a variety of obstacles when we attempt 
to assess the social benefits of ^particular improvements in teacher pro- 
ficiencies that might be engendered by Certification and accreditation 
standards, but the problem is more complicated when we consider the large 
number of different audiences who have different educational demands* For 

r « 

example, some parents would place £ high value on teachers having a 1 

highly structured approach to the teaching function, while other? would * 

place a negative value on such proficiencies* Some parents believe that. 

good citizenship is inculcated by ingraining an unquestioning respect for 

the flag, the government, and the political institutions and history of m ~ 

• # • ' ' * 

the nation, while others believe that it ik just as important or mete* 

•*"*•«. 

'important to build in a capacity for self-criticism that would emphasize 
the maltreatment of the Indians, the deleterious roles of targe corpora* 
tions, environmental issues, . corruption in government, unjust wars? and 
slavery along with information on the prouder accomplishments of the 

nation* v • * . 

* • • 

Moreover, different eppstituencies have different wishes* Employers 
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wish the. schools to produce good and loyal workers who are. highly train- 
able and axe able to control their emotions, while patrons of the arts 
desire students who can capitalize on their etaptions in"Vhighly creative 

■ * 

and inlagina'tive form. There are same implicit conflicts between these 

two sets of goals if the social conditioning that^ is required for; pro- 

• % -, 

ducing good workers is not consonant with that which is required for 
prefacing good artists. Some groups argue for uniformity in language . 

> skills and cultural formation/ while <ethers, believeH.n a pluralistic, 2^ 
mult i -cultural, 'and multilingual approach that emphasizes ttie contribu- 
tionsand importance of a wide variety ^ai^cultures to the formation and * 

•functioning of the society. The point is that *here is hirdly a conmon 
set of goals and objectives that* can be .used to assess credentialing and 
accreditation standards*in carrying out* a benefit-cost Calculation. 

Finally, even if we could associate particular benefits with the 
attainment of an educational result and we could agree on the desirable # 
mix of educational objectives, it^is ne^fsajry to know wha^bpec|s of 

'certif ieation or accreditation will imprbve tfce productivity of teachers 

yho meet the licensing standard op of trainiug progratas that meet* the 
accreditation standard.* Out spate of Tedbvled&e on any systematic rela- 

1 • ; \ ' ./ * . v v 

tionship between program requirements tfnd teaching proficiencies or 
measurable personality characteristics of teasers and their effective 
^neis is so deficient that there 'is no set df standards for feitlxer ceyti^- 
fi cation or accreditation that can be justified on reseafch grounds 
(Av4rch et al. , 1974).. This does fc^t mean that there is, not a large/* - 
body of research and concisions on these subjects, but- rather it fqe&ns 
that such evidence is often contradictory or limited only to a few very 

' ■ ... . . a- .. *. , 
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narrow criteria that are not" generalizable to sometT^pg as generic as 
teaching prof iciency « (Heath, and Nielsog 1974). Moreover, the complexi- 
ties of the teaching situation with its subtle interplay of individual 
and social interactions and variety of subjects, activities, and settings 

prevent our success in 'uncovering findings t^at can -be used 
to prescribe i^i precise terms both programs and certification standards, 

* If we are not %>le to measure beneAts of different certification or 
accreditation requirements or Kp agree on wk*t goals accreditation or 

. , • X ■ : r ■ - ■ - • 

certification should emphav^ze of to ascertain which particular teacher 
or program characteristics are associated with those results that we can 
agree are /desirable, how shoulo ^we us ean economics of information or any ^ 
conceptual approach to settijig* oufe accreditation or certification informa- 

* tion? The answer is" that sugh a conceptual framework migfct be used in a 



formal Vay, but It can **Sfinitely contribute In" a heurifrt*Lc way byjforcing 
us" to afck the Question of whether any particu^r requirement is x likely to 
• yieidfitenef its that exceed * the costs' of providing and "meeting the standard 
that is 4 set out.y That is-, Ve' are forced to evaluate the probable conse- 



. quenceS o£ any particular requirement rather than being permitted tb cont- 

* ; » ' . , * ^ 

v • ► i ' • ' v , 

/ struct £ certification or accreditation approach that does not co^ider the 

benefits and coasts associated With it.^ - ^ 

.. •> • - , , *■ ; * . 

L s .does -not mean Chat there is, Only . one possible approach and Chat 

ari economic*, of * information type of a$aftssment will reveal itv' for when 

there is a great /deal of conflict over desirable objectifies,, when there 

if difficulty in/ascertaining how one might measure the attainment of 

■ 1 • * ir * 

objectives, and when it is not possible to r Slate particular teacher ot±- 
v-pVogram characteristics to' objectives! there, must necessarily b4 / 1o<SNftingR 
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scertainable, solution but rather a variety of them. Hoyever, this does 
, not mean that ail solutions are equally accepj^le. Some Will -be better 
than others in conferring a hiighes level of probable benefits relative tfc 
their costal (and these are the ones* thtet* evaluation might pursue. Thus*, 
in this framegprk the economics, of ' information represents a way of think- 
ing "Sou t ttiepfroblsm in seeking a solution rather than a mechanistic set 
of calculations for 'obtaining a single op£i&al result. . ' . \* 



Alternative Appy n I ni U tility Criteria J 



• •• * 

* * f Alternative Appyach^^B ^ 

- The particular problems in .constructing formal estimates of icosts and 

: > ' " ' v ■ ^ f 

benefits for 'different' credential or accreditation Standards' suggest that 

* : 1^ •" * . . .'■ ., 

a cost-utility, approach be adopted. A cost-utility apptoach consider?' the 
, costs and perceived benefits pf- the yarious* alternatives. Costs, are, \ ; 
Estimated, by Qpnjsider ing the various resource requirements for obtaining • 
the information and for ^he resources demanded ,by individual teachers* and 
programs for meeting the requirements. Utility refers *r^t;he. value of the 
outcomes, fen estimate based partly upoi^ intifitive evaluations, 'That i£, 
.any particular alternative can <be rated on a' number of -dimensions accord- 

, ... v • • ; , ; • v 

- * ing' to perceived benefits as asiimated by the decisipn-maker ot ratings of 



relevant audiences.^ For example, parent a, teachers, administrators, 

" . c y ** v ' ' * " < 

businessman, and others dould be surveyed to see* rfow. they rate particular 

' / 1 *■ . S » - » 

outcomes, and educational researched, teachers; dnd" administrators could 
- rate thfc ^possibilities .that partiqu^ar training, knowledge, or persxmality 

requirements would meet thdse objectives. From these ratings it would be 

: f J \ _ . 

possible tp construct expected utility -scales that enable one to compare 
the estimated j^al\ue s of different alternatives. ' 
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Cost data can be obtained by first matching, jeach alternative against 
phe resources requirements necessary to meet it. For exaihpie, if an" 
accreditation requirement is posited as a particular set X>£ courses and 
internship, it is possible' to determine what the- cost is of that set of 
• experiences for a typical trainee. There are also costs for monitoring 
the program by public authorities to btf certain that they^are meeting the 
requirements, and there- are ^:osts to the institution associated with fci^te 
visits andj^riodie reports^o the accrediting authorities. In addition, 
the time of the trainee mus,t be taken into a/count, since some accredita- * 
tioiKor cefrtification^equirements will necessitate a grea^r expenditure 
of time\>n the part of the teacher -trainee thaiKwill ot^ier standards. 
Since the' procedures fo? ascertaining cfosts are described in some detail 
elsewhere, it is hot necessary to report costing methods in greater detail 
here (Lev\n 1975). " 

• 

Rather, the application of cost-utility analysis can best be demon- 

7 ■ ■ . ^ . ' . ' 

strated by. considering the alternatives, for* certification or program 
accreditation. In gener^v there are three types of requirements that can 
be-Qpnsidfcr£d v for^assessing teacher comp^tenciesf (1) educational and 
training characteristics, (i) knowledge and personality attributes that 
can be ascertained through a Ufcting program* and (3) behaviors that, can be* 
ascertained through' direct observation of trainees or probationary teachers; 
Educational and -training characteristics represent relevant aspects of the 
teacher f s* fbrmal. educational ^*nd trailing preparation. Typically* they 

% y* r y ' 3 } 

arer the only factors' that are considered in the accreditation of teacher- 
training programs by voluntary associations such as NCiffE or by state 

creden^ialing authorities. Normally,' prospective teachers are required to 

; * * \ ' % - 

take in approved* list o'f ^purses at an institution tKat\has an appropriately- 
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trained faculty, an adequate library, and' a joint arrangement for provid- 
ing approved in-service experience or "practice teaching 11 with a local 
educational agency. Moreover, specific credentials are given on the basis 
of having taken specialized training in the appropriate areas. * 

Of course, the education and training characteristics approach' to 
accreditation an4 certification need not be limited to present forms. A 
much ^greater qualitative monitoring of programs x and courses couid be 
adopted to improve thft quality-control aspect of * this route. Iji fact, one 
change^ that ,mighfc be made in existing requirements is that a written and 
detailed recdrd would be prepfcned for elafcft trainee on both ^ or her 
strengths and wpakbess^in fulfilling each requirement. This record could* 
be utilized b/ prospective employers to examine the pattern gf attainment* 
of each potentfal* teacher, an* it is. likeljTthat it* would provide much 
more infortaati6*r than the iypical^&t^pf grades and. the relatively 
cursory hiring ^ntervi^v JWWover,, ifr^tJ^uM likely sj^mulate those 
instructors who would bi required fcp both /train sffd rate teacher-trainees 
to be much more ^oughtful ii^ ccAldering strengths and, weaknesses of each* 
trainee as we£l o as- pi;o*iding^a more constructive feedback ott perforaance 
to each trainee, than does^the traditional grf^ing ^system. 

Knowledge alad, personality attributes that .are thought to affect teach- 
Ing prowess are the secona type of requirement that might be considered 
for certification although they are less, reliant tojprpgs*m accreditation. 
3toch~TTJtft^4rclul|te the cognitive hovwierfge of subject matter and such 
pedagogical principles as the construction (^curriculum, appropriate use 
dPIfeteriaLs, a»Jlity t<Tdi*gftose j.€^mtag needs, proficiency *t evaluat- 1 
ing student progress,' ami so on. PersanalW^tt^ibutes include sKph 
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factors as flexibility, inter-personal traits, tplelrance of cultural 
differences, and other factors that mi£ht be important for good teaching. 
It is believed that at least the cognitive characteristics might be 

■ A \ • * - < - - 

measured through written and oral examinations ♦ For example, knowledge ' 

of subject matter caA be tested in a traditional manner as can certain . 

aspects of professional knowledge. The National Teachers' Examination 

v of the Educational Testing Service represents one device- f£r assessing 

both intellectual aspects and professional knowledge of the prospective 

teacher, and school districts such as New York City have required that 

k • ' 
It all secondary teachers p&ss a specific subject njatter examination to be 

eligible for licensing in any patticular subject. Other written examina*- 
tions can be constructed that will be tailored towards the other specific 
requirements that are believed to be^ important for good teaching.' 

In addition, it is poss ike to set put procedures for oral examina- 
tion of prospective teachers with respect to their knowledge, creativityj 
and personality factors in order. to assess' their appropriateness for teach- 
ing. The extent to which both oral and written examinations can evaluate 
the factors that are important to teaching is problematic in that it de- 
pends not onl'y on the identification of what is important but aiso on the' 
ability of examinations to measure those dimensions that are considered^ to 
be important. This is a matter that we ytll| return to Hater* and it also 

r ' ■ • t" 

pervades the third of the alternatives^ assessment of teaching behavior 
thrflHgh- the direct observation of trainees or , probationary teachers in 
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the^tassroom. . 



■ 



In recent years this approach ha become formalized under the title 
of Competency-Based Teacher Education (CBTE) or Performance-Based Teacher 

* » 135 ' V ' 
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* .Education' (jPBTS) , f and it is being widely recommended as an answer to the 
problem of tarmfying teachers as well as* of assuring teadhe*^ accost 
ability (Smith 1975, Rosenshine and. Furs t 1973*; Heath and Nielson 1974}. 
Essentially, the k logic of this approach is constructed as follows. From 
researctTon teaching effectiveness it is possible to generalize alxbut the ^ 
characteristics that are required for good teaching. Accordingly, parti- 

t% cular performance-based criteria can bVset out £or eacrf dimension that 
is shown to be associated with teaching' effectiveness. Teachers and* 
teacher trainees will be observed and rated according to whether tMfey meet 
the minimal criteria along each, of ' these dimensions. For example, if pcfr- 
sonal^waipith is thought , to be an important requisite for teaching primary 
age children, teacher-trainees -and probationary teachers might be evaluated 
through direct observation of tfcelr teaching in order td'aee how yell they 
demonstrate warmth in their classroom relations. 4 Other dimensions from 
enthusiasm to subject knowledge to creativity to cultural- sensitivity 

* • 

would felso be assessed through ratings of classroom performance of trainees.* 

« Wjiite we have set out <thfie r sets of standards because they are * 
analytically differeat, they can also be combined into a single accredita- 
tion or certification approach* For example, all prospective teachers 

might be required to* complete an accredited training program which would 

» % * 

entail 'specific educational experiences of a particular quality as reflected • 
in' the facilities and faculty of the training institution* Successful 
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completers t>f such programs would then undertake examinations with respect 
to aubjeat and professional Knowledge as a first phase of the certif tea- v 
tion procedure, and subsequently they would be rated according to the 
'serious dimensions of the It classroom performance before receiving a 

v * J 
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license or teaching credential. « 

But, how msjlght ve subject these approaches or any combination of them 

to a cost-utility analysis? Before attempting 1 to answer that question, we 

, . * v ■ • . / ' 

must recall two difficulties that *re discussed above. First, the criteria 

that ve will desire for our teachers will obviously depend on educational 

goals, and these ar^^kely to b^ subject to great controversy among 

different constituencies* Second, \there is a great-deal of uncertainty ^ 

4 as to what types of personality characteristic^ knowledge, and classroom^ 

behavior are, necessary for producing any particular educational outcome. 

This me^ns that evaluation of any particular approach will be* fraught 

with assumptions about what are appropriate educational outcomes as well 

as what are the teacher characteristic that produces, these outcomes* To 

a very great degree these assumptions will be based upon viewpoints or- 

/' * 

V> 

committment 9 dfcat are derived primarily from opinions apd value judgments 
rather than from systematic research. * In fact, the difficulties of un- 
covering genef alizable factors which can be linked to teaching performance 

• « * * 

and effectiveness is evident throughout the literature (Travers 1973). 

^iven this uncertainty and the .lack of an appropriate knowledge base, 
the .subjective nature of much of what follows is obvious. Yet, a nunJ^ 
of stages. |ire proposed for setting out a policy for accreditation or 
certification. These include (1) the specification of educa%|g»al outcoj|p 
or desirable teacher behavior&; (2) the setting of a, value or social 
utility for each of these outcomes or behaviors; (3) tjie specification of 
^teacher characteristics that are associated with each of these outcomes or 
teacher behaviors; (4) the specification of alternative methods for assur- 
in$ the f existence of those characteristics as well ag the probability of 
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each method in successfully identifying the attainment of the characteris- 
tic >a«td the cost of each alternative; and (5) the cost-utility comparison. 
(!) Specific ation of Educational Outcomes or Desirable Teacher Behaviors 

Ultimately, we cannot escape the direct confrontation with values in 
that we must begin by Specifying what we believe to be iityortant educational 
outcomes or important dimensions of teacher behavior that' we believe will 
lead to desirable^educational<**esult8'. Th« difficulty i<i doing this. is - 
of course vested in the fact*that different constituencies such as different 
groups of parents, businessmen, taxpayers, and ^£udents with a legitimate 
interest in education may have considerably different views on what are' 
desirable outcomes or teacher behaviors. 
, (2) Setting a Value or Social Utility for Each Outcome' oc.Jehav.ior 

Once the important, desirable, or possible educational outcomes were 
specified, we would A ee ^ to ascertain their social valufe. That is, it is 

unlikely >hat ,any set of teacher certification , or accreditation standards 

• * 

could fulfill all of the outcomes, for two reason*; Firs^, many of the 
results will be in conflict, so fulfillment of one will necesparily mean 
the obviation of another. For example, if we wish'to emp^size cultural 
pluralism with multiple values in education, we will violate the wishes of 
these who seek a single universal set of cultural values as 'a prerequisite 
for citizenship, Second", limited resources will also likely preclude o*t „ 
meeting all qf the possible educational outcomes that might have some 
▼aloe, even if all were considered to "be favorable with no conflicts among 
then. Accordingly, we must provide appropriate weights or utilities for- 
each outcome or teacher behavior in order to specify a measure of 'its 
value relative to other- possible outcomes or teacher behaviors/ This can 
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be done by obtaining ratings frcra representatives of ttte^ various coiisti- 
tuencies on a utility scale, procedures for implementing this approach 
are found irf many sources (Chernoff ancTftoses 1959; Siegel 1959), At 
best these approaches will only permft a relative ranking of outcomes or 
teacher behaviors tinder certain restrictive conditions (Arrow 1963; Sen 
1970). But they do represent a reasonable -basis 'for differentiating among * 
the importance of different outcomes or teacher behaviors. - . 

(3) Specification of Teacher Characteristics Associated with Each Outcome . 
< Once ve have specified jmL set a value on the different educational 
outcomes 1 or teacher behaviors, it is necessary to specify which particular 
observable or measurable characteristics of teachers will' indicate the 
attainment of the educational outcome or the Existence of' the teacher 
behavior*, In the case of educational outcomes, we must kriov which measur- 
able or observable aspects of teachers are connected with each outcome or 
behavior* For example, if the outcome is mathematics prof iciency 'of 
students, we might posit that a set of teacher characteristics. %uch as 
mathematics competence, knowledge of techniques, of 'curriculum construction 
in mathematics, and so tm are associated with the outcome* These connec- 
tions might be drawn from research literature, professional judgment^ and 
common sense* They might also be associated with an estimate of the proJb- 
abilities by which it is believed that the presence of thp teacher charac- 
teristic will result in the desired outcome* Such a Probability serves to^ 

express a degree of certainty or uncertainty about. these relationships* 

<* 

(4) Specification of Alternative Methods for Assuring the Presence of ^ 
the Teacher Characteristic 

Following the specification of desirable outcomes,' their social 

values, and measures or indicators*^ associated teacher characteristics, 

/ 
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we explore the possible alternatives for certification or program accredi- 
tation. For example* if mathematics knowledge ia one of the teacher 
characteristics tl^at we have deeded to be related to mathemati^ outcomes 
for students; We might ask how we can assure that teachers have this 
characteristic. One possibility is that of program. accreditation^ where 
we monitor and evaluate- programs to assure that no teacher passes through 
the program without partaking of particular educational experiences, A 
second approach #ould< be an external examination for certification, A 
third approach would be the observation of prospective teachers by quali- 
fied ev^uators whi^e the former are carrying out teaching, internships. 
Each of these is also associated with a different probability^of meeting 
this requirement. t - 

In addition to specifying the alternatives for assuring the presence 

I — ' / 
of the particular teacher characteristic, we must assess the costs of each 

alternative. For example,' some, of ^^alternatives will require rather 

substantial testing^r observation programs, while' others will only require 

the accreditation of draining programs with no government testing or 

observation of teachers. Let us assume for the purposes of this exposition 

orily the cost of obtaining t^e information on teaeher characteristics* v 

That is, different fmformation requirements for assuring the attainment of 

particular standards may alsp entail differences in training program£*-JBut 

^we will concentrate only on differences in costs of obtaining and utilizing 

the information on certification or. program accreditation. 

Previously, we set out three types of iniop»ational requirements for 1 

certification purposes: educational and training characteristics of th6 

potential teacher — e.gi, completion of requirements in an accredited 
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prograa^ knowledge of personality attributes that can be ascertained- 

v>*:-- • 

through direct observation of trainees or prospective teachers. Accord- 
ing to the" analysis that- we set out above, it is the latter which is most 
likely to provide reliable information on teachei^ performance followed by 
the testing approach with the accredited program approach delivering the 
least reliable information ~on teacher characteristics. But, the observa- 
tion approach is also very expensive^ relative to the other two. In order 
to provide information on teacher, behaviors througH observation, it is 
necessary to utilize trained observers who obtained data on the prospec- 
tive teacher in a variety of differe nt si tuations and settings. The^ 
resource costs for doing this are very high relative to either testing 
programs for proficiencies or certification on the basis of completion of 
aa accredited program. "The, latter requires only that programs be reviewed, 
periodically and that graduates provide -proof that they have completed 



such programs 
tions of them? 



and thi 
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are we to choose among the three approaches or combina- 



Cost-Utility Comparisons *- 

-Given* the types of data that we have set out, we tan proceed in the 
following fray to price cost-utility comparisons. Recall that* the previous 
four stages, enabled us to obtain the following information: 

1- educaticn&l outcomes or teacher behaviors « 

2- utilities or social values of each of the outcomes or 
behaviors % , 

3- specification of measurable teacher characteristics * 
associated with each outcome or teacher behavior i 

4- probability that the existence of the particul^p 
characteristic will produce the educational outcome 
Or t/acher behavior 
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5- specification of alternative^thod* for assuring the 

characteristic \ 

6* probability that the particular method will assure th^ 

characteristic ' < 

7- the cost of each alternative method. 

Given these data we can construct cost- utility Estimates for each alterna- 

\ * . 

» » ' \ V 

s • \ 

tive method of providing information on teacher characteristics as well as' 
variants of §ach. The procedure would require tnfet*^e weight each educa- 
tional outcome by its utility which is then multiplied by the probability 
of any particular measure assuring the attainment of the- outcome* as well 
as the probability of the particular information approach providing reliable 

information on the teacher characteristic. Expected utilities can be 

■ # ■ 

obtained for each educational outcome while- varying, the measures oi teacher 
characteristica and alternatives for obtaining the information; or for each 
alternative method of gathering infonftation while varying educational 
outcomes and measures of teacher characteristics . 

Using a shorthand %o£ation it is possible to calculate the utilities 
in the v following way: v * 

" *V * P jP ^kj 5 '* Ex P ected Utility of fulfilling the i^th 

educational outcome using the J'th teacher characteristic 
utilising the k Y th ftethod of assuring the presence of the 
J'th characteristic. - 
Where: m ' . 

' -. * 4 

V ± - £he social utility of tire i<*h education^ outcome 

(i • l,... t n) fc ^ 

P * the probability that the presence of the J'th teacher 

» 

characteristic will assure the attainment! of i (j *■ l»... f m) 



P^j * the probability that the V th alternative for providing 
, * ' V 

information on teacher characteristics will assure the 

-fcres^nce of the j'th chatacteyistic (k * l,...,p). If we 

* . * ■■ 

divide infontfation methods into three types: (1) program 
y accreditation (2) testing; and (3) direct observation, then 

(k » 1, 2, 3). 

Using this approach 'where* values for each of the variables can be ascer- 

tained by public opinion surveys in the case of educational outcomes and 

* * 

utilities' and subjective judgments by relevant experts in the case of the 
probabilities, it is possible to^ estimate utility values for particular 
educationa^^tcdmes as well as their expected JJalues any particular 

combination of teacher characteristics and. method of obtaining the infor- 
mation; 

In addition^ it is possible to estimate' the costs for each method of 
obtaining the information by analyzing the resource components that are 
' necessary for each approach* Thus the costs of program accreditation, of 
a particular type of testing program, or systems df direct teacher obser- 

vatiotn can be analyzed according to their resource irigredients and costs* ' 

• . * • ' 

the methodology. for this has been explicated elsewhere (Levin 1975}. GiVen 

both the expected utilities and costs of .each alternative information* 
» + « * * 

System, 'it Vould be appropriate to choose that whi<;h provides" the highest . 

level bf utility per dollar of resource a Hoc at ion-, among the requisite 

dimensions of educational outcome* The fact that the solution will vary 

according to Che type of educational outcomes that' are reviewed, their 

estimated utilities, the teacher 'characteristics which are associated 

with these outcomes, and the nature of the information system" for obtain- 
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j.hg data on the teacher characteristics mean * that there are a«Large 

number of alternative components that <&n be analyzed in constructing- 'an' 

appropriate system. v , 

Even variation within^each alternative 'can be evaluated in the cost- 

• - k 

utility context. For example, the greater the number of items in an 
examination, the higher fhe reliability of ascertaining^ the presence or _ 
absence of a .particular teacher characteristic, Butr, the larger the 
number of items, the greater the cost of the examinatid© prograit. Accord- 
ingly, it might be possible to"rWview the cost-utility values for examina- 
tion programs with different cpmpdnents and of diflerent lengths (Cronbach 
and Gleser 1965) as well -as to appl^ the same type of analysis to varying 

ttye rigor and monitoring of program accreditation or tfie extensiveness of 

* • * « * 

teacher obsetvat ions. " ^ '{ 

A Simple Comparison , f + r f 

It i& best to a&gregate#the analysis by educational outcome' since 
there will be many teacher characteristics- associated with each potential 
educational Result. In that way, a chister of teacher characteristic^ • 
can be related to any particular .educational outcome with respect to the 
probability of achieving that outcom^ in the presence of those characteris 
tics. . Then each information alternative that might be used as th^. basis 
for certification or program accreditation might be explbred with respect t 
to the prdbrfbility »of providing information on' that set of teacher charac- 
teristics ar^ell a# cost*.* All of these dat* can be combined to assess " 
the respective costs and utilities, of the different 'approaches. L / 

■ \ 

A very simple* example is phovn in Table One. These data are con- 

• '•».• 

t rived for purposes of illustration, so that they should be considered 

- -.. ••' . - X 
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• v .•• " table r ■ ' • •'* ^ 

• ' * , * - ' , . . 

{ * Illustration of Cost/Utility Comparison 
Educatipnal^bu^come, ,» mathematics achievement appropriate to grade 1 eve J.. 

.... ... r-:£i 

< J'th Teacher Characteristic - knowledge of mathematics' at appropriate 

. \ leVtel. ' " * • ' 



U i - 10 *on a., 10 pdfl^bale. 



* Ik . = .2^- 

• = '^3, for program accreditation; .9 for testing proficiency; .7 -for 

. .direct observation *• V '* *' 

... • . ^ _ 

'Cost *, $1.00* per canjij^d^te for program accreditation. • - k / 
' * $2.00 per candidate fo'r testing. ' 
* $£0.00 per candidate for direct observation. 

* Expected 
» .£e£hod/ . _\ \ . Utility'"*, • Cost . Cost/Utility/ 

y- '«' ' " — 1 !— " *> ■ ' w 5 ; ■ ; — 

' ■■ ■ . . 

Program Accreditation • t «75 $1.00 * ' $1.33 




f 



Testing ; 2.4s - 2.00 1 \ Q.VT , 

. • * /*~* \ ' , m I* 

| Obfiryatibn^ , % . 1.75 ^ : 10.00 * ' 5.72 * 

* ^ : i , : i : : 



as a hypothetical use of the analysis rather than an actual ^comparison. 

The 'particular eoui&ational outcome •that is posed is mathematics, achievement* 

of students 'at thfe appropriate grade level. The social u#ilit^ ^ssigiied • } 

' *~ ■. , ^ * " • * ' 

to'this outcome is 10 on a* 10 point scales * The particular teacher' chatac- 

teristic that iajjyaluateii is the knowledge by the teachef'qf mathematics . 

at the^ appropriate level, and it is deemed that, the possession o£ that ' 

knowledge yields a .25 probability that students will meet the 'educational. 

outcome. The respective probabilities for the three m6th$ds of information 

for ceafei^catidti purposes is .3 for program accreditation; .9 for testing; 

and .7 for ^irectj observations The respective co$ts per each candidate n 

are $1.00, $2.00,* and $io. 00. ■ • ;* * ^ N *< > * * * 

-Multiplying the utility of^tm outcome by the probabilities yields' 

„ " 4 - * ' ? 

an expected util'i'fy^for program accreditjatlo^l .of .75, for testing gf ^.25(T 
and for observation of 1.7s/ , tfhus, s the ,tes}rfng appro^^i ,shoys the highest 
exacted utility followed by the t observation option, 'WvA the* lgiweet* one * v 
is indicated for^pfogram dccfedita^iqn. But, program accreditation's 

also associated with the Idwest cost followed by tes*tipg «and then obser**- 

* . - , 

tion. "When the costs and utilities Are combined, the. optimal choice is the 
iefctirig approach with a cost of orrfy -yvfof per unj^of utilifiy. V Progtam ^ 
^accreditation costs about $0.44 more per^nit of utility, and observation 
costs almodl $5.00 a unit more. ***** r~ ' 

V Of course, the order of the cost/utility results might change from 



t^*t*ex^characteri»tJd.c to characteristic, *6 it is betet to take clusters' 

7^ ■ - *. v\ 

off characteristics for each -educational outcome arid 

: « 

group. This is 'particularly, important where Nfcftere* 

involved in any particular information approach so that isC doe*s .not cojit, 



arid analyze tt^ese as a jL 
re • Ai^^cdfc^economicSr, ^J^ ^y 
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much more to*' observe 6r teaf multiple characteristics of teachers than 
i| ddes to observe*.or test a .single one. That is, the high fixed costs 

associate^ -with the "strategy "mean that the marginal or additional cost 

' . ■ * / % 

fo£ gathering data on a 'particular behavior are rather small in contrast 
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the £nalys v is"TJe ^carried; out among alternative information Systems w£th 



with the high fixed costs (Levin 1975: 105-110)\ This also suggests that 

respect to b\\ of the.tjrpes of reie ^H| information that they might prp- 
vide rather than doing it strictly^ Qn an educational outcome or £eachef 
-characteristic basis. * , 

' . A ** ^ Summary and Implications 

The problems inherit in the construction of systems of teacher 
certification or program accreditation are unusually severe* Conflicts 
among -constituencies* in what a^e desirable educational outputs as veil as 
a lack of knowledge -base by which teacher characteristics can be asso- 
ciated with particular outcomes a£e severe obstacles to the design tff a 
new approach to teacher certification* Rather > such a^systenv must be 
based upon some- agreement on objectives and a reasonable-knowledge of. the 
relationship betweeji measurable ieach'er characteristic* and diese outcomes* 

Given the formidable gaps in our knowledge about teacher effectiveness 

*» # » * 

and inhererit 'conflicts among different constituencies on desirable efiuca- 

/' / ' • . . . * - ' -< 

trional objectives, how is it possible to. design at new system for certi- 

fying teachers and other educational professionals? - * ♦ 

■ 9 * ' - 

. In this paper we 4iave suggested that the- area of the economics of 

information might provide a framework for addressing this issue* 

economics of information is relevant -because the provision of a system , „ 

■ , . X- 

* * ■ ♦ 
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of certification is an exfercise in establishing the eligibility of persons 
to teach* on .'the basis that -they meet these requirements. ' In opder to 
ascertain whether they meet these requirements we must develop a system 

,> - ' .: 

of information, sand each alternative for constructing that 'system is asso- 



ciated With £ 'potentially d^ffereitf lue to society and a different 
cost. Sinfce v ttie economics of infomjatiofr represents^ a way evaluating 

• the relationship between the costs- of information and r its usefulness", , it ^ 

.* s 

As suggested, as an' appropriate approach to apply to teachter certification* 

» ■» • \^ • 

4 and program* 4 accreditation. * y 

-In particular, we applied 'a cost-utility framework to this i'isue/ by * 
setting out? a metj$d for evaluating both the social value or utility of 
particular certification approaches as well as their costs. The useful- 
ness of thi£* methodblogy is twofold. First, it may be possible to use it 

to construct formal calculations of costs and utilities of different 

- V , * i . 

* alternatives* Second, it give* a heuristic frameworjc for asking questions 

about, designing new systems of obtaining] information for teacher liqensitig, 
certification, qpd program accreditation. That i^Jthe, method Squire*' 
the exploration of afty proposed modification by asking questions about the 
V changes itC Social utility embodied in the alteration of\standards as>well - 
as changes in costs. The method also enables the analyst to decompose the 
^ problem Into its- specific components including the specification of educa- 
tional outcomes or teache^%ahaviorsi of utilities or .social values of tliese 
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outcomes pr behaviors, of specific teacher characteristics associ^pd with 
such outcomes or behaviors as w i |^ £8 the probabilities of the presence of* 
particular teacher characteristics producing those outcomes, of the,, prob- 
ability of alternative certification approaches' identifying and .obtaining 



L< f5.4 



* 



appropriate teacher characteristics,^ and of the associated costs of alter- 

native certification or accreditation approaches. * 

p * * v • * 

The value of the cost-utility application of^the economics ^of infbr- 

*- V . . ; . / «/* * . * 4 • 1 

legation to this problem is that it enables us to pake more systematic our 

* > * 

analyses wlxlie still permitting a great v deal of subjective evaluation. 
/But in this w$y thfe metftod of analysis Well as the subject aspects 
bedomermorfe explicit so, that they can be, fruit fully evaluated and debated 
by persona who have not been involved in the^ifiitiai^ formulation. of , 
recommendations for implementing a new approac^ (^fiylin I97lf. While this 
may not reduce the heat associated with th* debate on changing rejquire- 
raents* for r r irhr i riTfffi nl fun 1t mf^ increase the light/- 'l^T 
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CHAPTER 6 



- I 



• NATIONAL AND REGIONAL ACCREDITING FOR 
* PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Lindley J. Sti 



The- issues involving, national and regional accrediting are related 
to state program*approval but alsd clearly extend bfeyond state functions 
and activities. This paper examines the historical effect df politicuJk • 
and social forces on current national and regional accreditation of pro- 
fess ional^educational programs.' ^ *• * • 

The ^author asserts that there are inadequate resources (humafl* an'd % 
fiscal) in present accreditation organizations-^ftate, regional, and 
national) to discharge the obligation of quality work. As a consequence, 
there is '.growing dissatisfaction with present monitoring" and review pro- 
cedures because they are in many instances poorly implemented and/or admin- 
istered. The author discusses the extent to Which the National Council 
for Accreditation off Teacher E4ucation (NCATE) has been a target of such 
criticism. ' % 

According to the author, concerns about NCATE accrediting activities 
'include: 1) its ability to screen out institution/~who do not meet 
present standards; 2) ambiguity regarding the definition of standards " / 
and their application from one institution to another; and >3) the train*' . 
ing and abilities of evaluators who mike on-site visits. These problems 
are further compounded by the 1 United resources available for developing 
and evaluating alternative processes and procedures. - \ 

Drawing on the various problems assoc^iadp with NCATE, the ajuthor 
concludes his paper by presenting and discussing several proposals which 
pre designed to remedy present NCATE deficiencjgp. One 'of these pro-' 
posals/ jrfvocated by the author, is to have NCAIE become a ^national 
accrediting agency to monitor /approvS state program* apprgvel Operations. 
The advantages of this system are that NCATE would provide-: 'Leadership 
to states, define minimum standards to assure nation-wide compliance, and 
act v as a non-governmental agency wifih greater control .to enforce high „ 
quality standards for state accrediting program. *^ 



/ 
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NationaL and Regional Accrediting for 
Professional Education Programs * 

Xindley J. Stales * 



Deliberations about accrediting require clear understanding of what 
the process is or i& not. Confusion about meaning is the dause of much 

of the dissatisfaction that now prevails regarding accrediting agencies 

V 4 \ - * 

and practices in the field of educatiotiy - > % 

- « * \ 

\ 

Accrediting is a process of certifying} that an institution is meeting 
prescribed standards of academic or professional excellence. . It differs 
from the function of chartering «fijch means authorization to function. - 
It ia not a means of attesting or guaranteeing that individuals are quali- 
fied to practice a profeasion whick is called certification o,r licensing . 1 

r • ' j \ < 

With respect to professional education programs, the greatest confu- 
sion generates from the er^pneou* Lssumptioi* that accrediting and licensing 
are equivalent fut^ppns. In reality, tjiese are two separate processes 
yhich serve different and distinct] purposes, j Accrediting, when applied to m 
professional education programs, alias to asstre that colleges and univer- 
sities, as well' as school systems in which* clinical professional training 
occurs, maintain acceptable standards. Licensing ai^d to guarantee that . 
£nd i vidua 1 s are qual i f i^ to prac t ice J 1 , 

In the field of education, and in some states but not all„_licenses 

s of teacher education 



to practice 7 are* a»acd*d nuf naatieally to 
programs accredited by Che Rational Council for Accreditation of Teacher 
Education, NCAIE, the official national agency for undergraduate $ro- 



* Professor of Education f qx : In terdisc ipllnary Studies, Sociology, and 
Political Science, Northwestern University * 

m . 1.59 - . 



fessitmal schools that grant the minimum of the bachelor's degree and 



advanced graduate professional preparation. The. more common practice in+ % 



othet professional fields is to require candidates £or licensure to 



individual qualifications whether or not 'they 1 have graduated from accredit 



ted professional schools. The intent is to provide two types of proUec 
tion for the public, clients, and members of the profession itself. One 



assures that professional schools are maintaining acceptable standards 

' , : r • • '/ " fc ' . 

the other attests that an individual /Ls competent to'.«practice. 

The confusion about^ccrediting and licensure in the~*£ield of eluca- 

• * N ■ 

tion may stem, in part at * least, from the traditional practice of adnittlng 
graduates of accredited high schools to certain colleges and universities 
without' their having to pass qualifying tests. Admis'sion to professional 
practice, however, is a matter of much greater consequence than deter-- 




mining eligibility for enrollment, in an educational program. A student * 
admitted , to collSge because off graduation "from an accredited high school 
still must prove ability to meet the academic standards maintained. A 
person licensed tp practice faces no* further qualification tests bf indi- 
vidual competence. • . 

Another confusion about, accrediting i-s the assumption, promoted 

by NCATE, that^thefcxocess aips primarily to improve -rather than to* 

j . • * 

approve . Without prescribed minimum standards, an accrediting body operates 

/ * * 

a "rubbei^ rul^r" with no means of differentiating weak programs' from 

* * * 

the strong* Yet, it may be unfair to. judge a small, rural college by the 
same standard developed for a, comprehensive urban university. Perhaps the, 

/need is for /alternative, but precise, standards Suited to the different** 

• • * * * * * 

types of programs accredited. . • 



The idea of regional accrediting may need examining more carefully 
to determine whether it is a viable possibility for accrediting professional 
educational programs. Cooperation between states so far tends to come 
from elitist motivation** entered into by states that want to achieve 
connon gbals and reciprocity relationships, rather than those geography 
' cally situated near eaCtr other. - > * 

Confusion prevails,, too, about the idea of voluntary accrediting , and * 
about whether a process that aims to protect the public and students should 
v be left to' private initiative . Rarely is accrediting voluntary in a strict 
sense of the word an^ public protection is a publicqpatter. 

~ Who should accredit? is a question that sparks disagreements. At the 
national level, teacher educators have fought to keep control of NCATE; 
at. both the national 'and 'state levels the professional teachers' associa- 
tions are pressing for control of accrediting and certification processes. 
Academic professors,- state department of ficials, classroom teachers of 
various specialities, school board members, and, other educational consume* \ 

groups have been .given only token voices. 

- ^ 

• * * Purposes of Accrediting y 

. The key purpose of accrediting in professional schools is to attest 
to the T>Alic and prospective students thAt a program of preparatfcap meets 
defined minimum standards of quality. John Mayor, in otie of the more ex- 



tensive stvKiies of Accreditation in Teacher Education, listed five purposes 

of Accrediting: _ 
f * * 

1. Service/ to public. Accreditation J.s supposed to guarantees to tTie 

citizen quality in an institution of higher learning. 



ity in an iasti*ut 



is* r-i 

in 



2. Institutional improvement., Minimum standards; the initial 
accreditation, - and the periodic re-evaluation visitation* are seen as a 
major thrust for tfie improvement of teacher education. 

3. Facilitating transfers. The establishment of national standards 
or norms allows college and university admissions officers to make easlet 
wfiS more rapid judgments regarding the admission or graduation of a § tu- 
dent, amd Jthe movement of a student on to the next level of jnatriculation, 

4. Raising standards of the profession. An important objective of 
accreditation is to raise 'the standards Qf education for the practice of 
a profession. \, % * 

5. Information for prospective employers. /-Accreditation is taken as 

proof of the quality of training which a graduate from the institution has 

received. . ' 

The specific goal%, the National Council for Accreditation "of Teacher 

3 



Education purports to serve are: 

j . *• 



• l!o assure the publicThat particular institutions — * 
those named in the .Annual . list--offer programs for the 



preparation of teachers and other professional schbol 
personnel that meet national Standards of .quality. 

b. To -ensure thkt children and yotjth are served by well- 
V prepared school personnel. 

c. To advance the teaching profession through the improver 
ment of preparation programs. * . % 

d. To pr^ide a practical basis for reciprocity among 

' the states in certifying professional school personnel; 

Of these stated goals, the first three are- generally .endorsed* e.g., 

to attest the quality of programs to the public and, one might add, to 

> * • 

prospective professionals^ to protect students whom practitioners serve;' 

and to advance 'the profession. The fourth listed objeetive illustrates 
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the confusion that pr^yails ajbout the meaning and goal's of accrediting 
and licensing, to which 'reference has been made. Actually; this fourth 
purpose is- in conflict with the second and third statements/ Students 
are not protected nor is the profession^dvanced by the automatic licen^ 
sing of every individual who is graduated from an -accredited" program of 
teacher education* As mentioned, .individual Qualifications for licensing 
should be verified regardless of the institution attended --as a double- 
check to protect students .taught and the profession. Reciprocity between 
states in' certifying professional school personnel. can be a worthy goal 
only if licenses issued are based on valid evidence of individual quali- 
fications for practice. Almost half of the states have recognized this 



fact and refused to license automatically gt»4y ate s of NCATE teacher educa 
tion programs. ' 

• * To appreciate the varying expectations of accrediting in different 

< 

types of institutions, it helps to examine the historical background of 
the process in the United States. Out of such perspective, thfe current 
practices and problems of state, regional and national accrediting 'for 
professional programs in education^ can be analyzed. 

$ , Historical Background of^ Accrediting 
In most- countries; accrediting is a function of government which 
charters institutions. In the United States a process of voluntary or 

self -accrediting was invented, in the 1870* s # because -state* were failing 

• 4 • 

to police the quality of school? and' colleges. Much earlier, however, . 

* Jk . . . t 

in 1787 Bey York 'State had, begun ' to accredit colleges. The te^n, volun - 

»^ * 4 » • 

tary . is ajnirfnomer. Since the, basic notion of accrediting is to dia- 
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tinguish ^between quality and mediocre programs or institutions; once a 
system of accrediting has been established, colleges and universities are 



under compulsion to s$ek apprpval 



jgjttist^'and Authoritarian Roots 

The idea of self -accrediting, generated fjrom the ambitions of strong, 
institutions to mirror their o\^>quality as a model for others to emufpte. 

The Association of American Universities, which for years never had more 

5, 

than forty members, performed its own accrediting. Membership was a 

« « 

matter of distinction, preserved for the few and defiled to theMftany*. 

* . x 6 

Other farly accrediting associations had similar objectives. 

Elitist motivations led to authoritarian practices.. The. tendency in 
-rfll accrediting bodied is 7 for those who belong to impose their standards 



v on those who s£ek admission. Authoritarianism was evident, also, in 

.efforts by colleges to accredit high Schools. Graduate schoola^have ^ 
assumed elitist postures and followed authoritarian procedures in accredi- 
ting undergraduato^ colleges. Similarly, professional schools have banded 
*' together in elitist groups to impose standards on non-members, often using 
, legal compulsions in the process* 

Accrediting of High Schools by Universities 

f *- . * S 

, AH early example of authoritarianism in accrediting in this country 

was the efforts of universities to impose* standards ,on high. schools. Since 

« «• ^ 

dur system of education grew from the top down, with the creation of colleges 

running ahead of high schools, the need was to qualify ^more students for 

college work. A first approach was for colleges and universities to estab-^g" 

^ lish their own preparatory schools. As the* number ofysecondary schools ' 

' ' ' ' ^ V 

0 * expanded, -the need was to assure that graduate of the neWr*f£condary schools 
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• we^re qualified to «o "col lege work. - v *\ 

fLrs * step in accrediting high schools came wfth tfce practi^^f * ' • 

" .* ( state-universltie^ edifying the quality of Secondary school projfel \ • : A 

. # /Tte University of Michigan impo^ted-the practice in' the .,1670 1 s" f JjjKe ^ 

t% ' German univaj^|^es. Other state universities cSp^ed *he pa£ter*L. - It was 

, fW- ^ / , \ t * " < 

completely involuntary as far as the^high schools- wef€ concerned, i^p^sed 

^ 4 on them *y their state universities ^ ^le^^edure foil owe* was for the • 

university to develop lists*of secondary schools which purportedly met' v * r 

^ * . pre-scribedv gtandards. «' br-adiiates of these Wapprpved" high school* were . 

..permitted, t*> ei\£e;r college without havij*g*t*f pals * an entrance examination 

or attend , a preparatory school 'for a^ear oir two.' .Mast of the early lists 

were compiled from tl*e recordl^which graduates iof high schools established * " 

• / . • * - . '* * 

in the yniversitiei, ~Late|, a faculty member, called ^High .School Visitor"" 

was Assigned tfc visi^ hi#i- schools' to. ascertain the quality/ <>^£heir £ro-. 

a > grams* - Because, being on the "University Accfedit List! 1 made iteasier for 

, • % . • «. • ' 

^ .graduates to get into col lege patents artd' £he ^^fe.'^gme to clierish tfle * 

^ rating, attitude that has* continued up^to ^^4>re%€ht. * 



As it became apparent t±at ' students werp going to cross stater lines#to 
rattend colleg4, institutions of higher learning began forming regional* 

associations to ^"accredit" high schools! fat firrft, lists of high schools ' 

' ' ' • O ^ % * * ' 

^pcf edited by their $tate universities Viere*merely exchanged. Later, near 

9 % ' . . . " X 

the end of the century^' the regional .accrediting associations , were formed, 

ginning with the New England Association of. Colleges anil Preparatory 

. ^chobls, ift 1885. UlklBjately, six such associations included all the 

states, with the largest comprised of twenty states being, formed irj_1895, 

the North Central Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools. J 
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Ultimate ly fl / ppro\osd" secondary schools , won shared control -of £he 

• - V * » 

process and^ft If -accrediting became a reality. Inasmuch as graduate 



schools needed assurances that graduates of unde^Baduate colleges were 

prepared for advanced programs of Study, the Regional Accrediting Assoc-ia- 
* ^ » . • f i 

ti6ns began to self-a^^dit colleges as well as high schools. The tyo 
accrediting functions were managed' by two Commissions; one for the high 

schools and one for the colleges. State Committees, headed originally 

* \ 

by professors in the' university and later in* some states by personnel 
in state- departments of public instruction/ managed accrediting processes 
f " in e$ch s£ate. ^0 

In the' 1940' s the North Central Association of Colleges and Secon- 
dary Schools pioneered a new component of ^cr'editLng.- ^t attempted by 
the u§e£of' an extensive list of evaluating, criteria to Stimulate high 
schools to improve themselves^l^^ond 'minimum levels necessary Ito be * >. 
accredited. * Involved in the process was t^e^dea of self-study^by the- ' 
, ^chool faculty followed by a visit by qfi^itside "Evaluation Committee 11 
composed of faculty members of other high schools and institutions c^v* 

^higher learning in jthe^tate. For^tli^ first time, hignjvhoels were asked 

* ~ . *v \jf # 

^ to develpp their! own philosophies and objectives which IServed as the guide- 

lines foXr the application pf the "Evaluative Criteria' 1 . rThe effect was 

to move. away from rigid sta&dafHs toward flexible guidelines. 

Professional Accrediting ^ ^ ' # 

With the growthfof professional edtif'atirfn, a proliferation ^pf pro- 

^^essional accrediting associations occupied.* By 1940V over 300 accrediting 

bodies were in the business >i?£ visiting and attesting to the quality of ; 

w various types of collegiate, graduate and professional schools. A depart - 

i ♦ * 

0 / 

* • '<-..«■ 

I • # 
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ment of chemistry in a university, for example, might, be accredited 'by * 

9 * * * * • .,• 

as many as three or tour different agencies, some being the arms of pro- 

v " ■ )'. 1 

fessional societies while others were sponsored by associations of chem- 

L * * " * 

istry 'professors themselves. ' " * * 

dealing with the multitude of accrediting bodies had become a, costly * 
and time -consuming task for large comprehensive universities. One insti-' 
tution, for example, might have two or three visiting accrediting coninititees 
on the campus at the same time. Often different accrediting reports pre-: 
scribed conflicting mandates far 4epartmetlts or progranfs/ Each agency . * ' 
demanded. increasingly higher "fees to cover accrediting costs. Clearly, 
the universities fiad created a Frankenstein that was out of control. 
University, president s tebelled', led by those in the Association of, Land 
Grant Colleges and Universities. . 

A" moritofcio im on accrediting was declared and a Committee headed by 
President Gustavson of tttej^niversity of Nebraska was appointed to deter*- 
mine which agencies would be recogi0fc£ed i>y~ the universities^. ' Out of 
tli is, committee's re^>ort came *the Natioa^. Comhis^ion on Accrediting, 
Established ij 1949, whose function it became to charter and accredit* 
accrediting agencies. The Gommissit)d| (now called 'the Council on Post- * 



s 



sfepoxuiar^ Accreditation)* first undertook to reduce the number of approved- 
professional accrediting assotfcrtions* to sixteen* Pressures from powerful 
professional groups 1 , ftowever, f moved .thc^ mqaifer. upward to its present list. 

of 53 "approved accrediting agencies," -whitih includes a number of private 

* ' * i ^ 7 

accrediting bodies and the six > regional: accrediting associations* 

* • 4 t . 



Accrediting of Teacher Education , 



^ The histtfry of accrediting tff teacher education runs counter to- the 

. ' ' v * 

pattern in^other professional fields. It began with the less prestigious 

' \ ' * * ' * ' • * " 

institution^ , the teachers* colleges , rather than with *he elite state! and 

— \\ * " . ' \ - • - 

• priWte universities. The first l,£sts of <u accredited" institutions" in-^ 

eluded, all thfc membership of the Amerfcan Asspciation of Teachers Colleges 

> * V * * " 

(now the .American' Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, AACTm, 

an organization made up pf former teacher colleges and schools of educa- 

^ tion in universities). When the teachers, ^ollefces and- schools of educa- 



tion merged Into one organization, the "Accredited Li&t" blanketed in ^11* 
the members ^S'bqjK organizations,. * ' '. ( ^ 0# 

The Nati6nal Qduncil £p£ > Accreditation of* Teacher Education, UCATE, 

- » 

was fprmed in- 1952, by ttie AACTE wheh the National Commission on Accredi- 

" ' ' • . V . . ' ' • * 

ting refused to approve accrediting bodies that were membership organiza- 
tions. The ^irst^rists of NCATE contained all those institutions that 

mm r " V * » 

had been blanketed in as members of the^&ACTE, Thus, accrediting, in 

teacher education htfi moved from a listing of the membership of a pro- 

i • t 

fesfiional association toward efforts to discriminate between strong and 
weak institutions, \ ^ ^. / 

The^histoivy of NfATE has been an un^£py one, , m It snarly standards 
fit thqr teachers college type institutions, better thah^they did the uni- 



versity Wtfools* of education. When NQ&TE attempted to force the univer- 
sities to adapt their programs to the prescribed standards, re4£stance 

; - .r , ' • - ; ? f 

developed, Matters "ca&e to a head in 1963 when the University of Wisconsin 
School of Eo!8cation refused to comply tf^h^ NCATE* s prescriptions and With* 
drei* its application for accreditation.^. NflATE fespond^tl^y generating v 
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* " 'nationwide pressures in che.educatiqp establishment against the University 

* > - • 

* of Wisconsin, the ensuing controversy exposed the Restricted image that 

NCATE hpd of teacher education, its' lack of du% process accountability - 

tq any-ptofes^iotial group, and the power tactics it was willing to employ- ^ 

to ^nforpe "voluntary" accrediting* As a consequence, the Natigijal* 

% Commission on Accrediting refused^ta give NCATE its full appVovfel until * 

v • ' m ' : i ' -\ 

, # it had developed jiev standards an<Tmodified its procedures. < 

# ; Subsequently,* tlue AACTE, historically the chief spopspr 6f NCATE, "S^^ 
formed a contoitfeee to develop newf standards- for accrediting* teacher educa- 
" tiori programs.* The coramlefe^a igcomnendatioiis for standards were adopted ' 



by NCATE ill 1970 -and became effective in 1971-72. Since then, the 

CeaSiitt^e t>if Startdatds has been incorporate^ into thte N£ATE organization 

* . * • * * * • 

and is -composed of two members from ^ACTE, two -.from the NEA and two repre- ' 

, *■ • * ~ 

_^senting other sponsors. * Present ty NCATE standards are under review by the 
A new. £onmitte& * •'" 

State Accrediting of Professional Pragraqrs 4 * q£ * 

* While ^the so-called voluntary^ accrediting processes were flourishing, »* 

* ^, •** • • . • ■ 

. y&riouy spates moved into, the' business of approving programs of prepara- 

• . • * ' w . c 

tron for work ill the fi'eld of -education. New York State, of course, began *' s 
lefe^lly. accrediting cplleges as, early as>1787. .Its Regent's Examination . 
has long 'been used as a means of qualification for callage,.; particularly * * 
. w/ in the^astetn states. The New York State De^ettoent. of 1 Public Instruction 
r carries on ita own program- of accr $or aeVtif ication purposes and 

* . refuses, to blanket in graduates 6f "NCATE APPRO^D 1 * institution?*- Other 1 

. • *' . * * . • 

states have undertaken to 7 accredit' programs to^prepare educational per- * ^ 

^ % soQQel, usually in -cooperation wltti the National Council' for Accreditation \ 



a 
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' • • of Teacher fdiiGatiori, ^but 'aonfe independent Ly\ 

A strong stimulus for State department* of education > to accredit 
teacher education programs cam^with ,the ^adoption of the "program 
approval" approach to teacher certification. A decision to permit colle- 
ges and universities* to decide who should be licensed to practice necessi- 
tated the evaluatfifcfof institutionajUpreparation 'programs. • Thus, state , 

Cr- • • •: . T 1 - • ' 

departments of education became accrediting agents, approving* programs as 

a basis *for automatic licensure. V 

i* * Federal Involvement in Accrediting , ~\ 

From 1867 to 1911, 4 the United States Bureau of fc Education (now the 

Office of Education) 'published lists of J^epqgnized" colleges. The drigi- 

* nal intent not to make qualitative judgments but merely to indicate • 

the institutions the government '«£ogn^z6d as legitimate colleges, tyhen, * 

\ ' > ; jf' * * 

in 1^12, , the fedefal government sought , to devise a raftkingof the list, «« 

« • ^ j ' , * f 

the question of quality became a central issue. The controversy generated 

led to the Association of American Universities taking over responsibility 

for publishing the list- in 1913. 

s . . V 

Since this early experience; the federal government has maintained a 
profile with respect to accrediting. - It%now maintains', as a consequence 




a Congressional mandate, a list of "accredited" professional programs . 

.* ■■ v - - - • ~ 

itf*gttucatiQtt but it does not actually do accrediting. , The practice* came 

from a decision of the Congress to spediry that federal, reseat^ gjranf a. 

"? 

and contracts could go only to accredited' ins titttt ions: Die action was 
I . encou^a^edy by supporters of the National Council for Accreditation of- 
N^Teacher Education as a jeans of bringing pressure on t%cher .preparing 4 * t 
institutions to "volunteer 11 to be accredited. The U; S.- Ckramission^r's . 
i'ist of ^ccre^ite^ institutions includes those approj^gd by NCATE and c^r- 



in 

.-. . 

4 

\ 



tain other accrediting agencies, such as the Board ol Regents- of New 

York Stat^, £he* Regional Accrediting Agencies, etc. In effect, a uni- 
* * * « 

vfersity remains on the approved list if the regional accrediting associa- 

* ' * * * 

tion a£6redits them, whether eft not they are NCATE approved. 



4 



A • • , Governance 6f Accrediting Bodies \ 
t. A key question about accrediting concerns who should do it, Origin- 
&lly,~ universities appointed themselves 1 aq^he accreditors of high schools. 
Graduate schopls, similarly, .have maintained lists of undergraduate 
^lieges that are "approSfll." In the six regional accrediting as*ocia- 1 



tiondu high school principals and administrative officers of colleges and 
diversities 'elect the cbraaissions that make accrediting judgments. .State 

officials a?K. responsible for accrediting decisions in departments of 

* * \ * 

. ' \ % ' » 

Public Instruction.* • ' » 

Control of layered itio», in professional fields generates competition 

between dejns' aniorofes|pr$ in the professional schools and their graduates 

; « * *' \ A -* " ' * 

wh/b'-afrs the practitioners., In the field of law, the practitioners have * 

already w^i the b'attlafin maily states, prescribing through their /associa- 
tion what_j/egal education should be. In medicine an uneasy truce is being 



maintained that makes accrediting a joint responsibility of practicing 
doctors and medical; educators. In engineerings the Engineer's Council^ 
for Professional D^elopnent manages the operation. Similarly/ in other 

profession^ fields the povfer straggle goes on. , 

~\ - ■ ' ' * 'V ' 

• Sine*) i^a establiajhaent, the Rational Council, for Accreditation fo? . 

"■.'/■ ■ ' ' 

'Tocher 'Education, NCAfe, has confronted an tn -go ing power 'struggle for 

* . . ' ■ • - • ' v » * 

its control. But here the battle is complicated by additional contestants 
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for power. Became, ttj5s*preparation for teaching involves a lieavy emphasis 

on the liberal arts and academic disciplines, representatives of such v 

\ 

fields In colleges and univetsities argue that they should have a voice 
in the accrediting decisions. Inasmuch as state departments of .public ; 
instruction have been called iipon to license automatically graduates of 
"NCAIE APPROVED" programs, chief state school officers and directors of 
teacher education in such* organizations have sought and won representation 
oti the coordinating board of NGATE. Similarly, school board members havdf 
gained representational NCATE* 1 s Coordinating Board on the grounds that 
they represent the consumers. 

The National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education, NCATE, 
has attempted £o resolve the power struggle for control of accrediting by 
including on its Coordinating Board and the Council (which Has thcf'powe? 
to set. policies) representatives of all groups concerned with teacher 

education. Hut ♦the competition for .Control continues. In some instances. 

\ ; > - *v -y* ' . - * . y 

power is being purchased outright through negotiated' agreements regarding 
budgetary support 4 f or NCATE. In September,* 1972, fox exaniple, the National 
Education Association reduced its financial support for NCATE. Ltf con- 

trihutioha dropped 4 * from $42,630 £n*1971 tOj $15,708f in 1973. The loss of 

V- . ' < \y ^ 

financial support was a critical blow to ttre National Council 'endangering 

its survival. Subsequently the N|£ negotiated an agreement with NCATE f * 

to gain one-third of the membership dn*the Coordinating Bogfcd an4 Council * ± 

in. return for renewal of financial-support a% |bhe level stipplied by the 

American jAssociation .of j Colleges' for tfeacher Education. The ^ew revised 

membership formula provided for one-third of the membership o€ its. two key 

sub-committees, the Coprdinating. Board atid^fiouncil, , to come from the 




ope-third to pome from the AACTE, and ,'one-ttj^j-^ to come from eigjtt other 
'Constituent members, one from each. \ ■ v - * 

At present the* NCATE Council thati acts on accrediting 'recommendation 

' * t r « ' 

^ of a smaller' Committee ptocess and Evaluation, is composed of eight 

representatives from the NEA, • eight f rgm the/ AACTE , one from the Council 

* . * 

of Chief State School Officers (CCSSO) , one from the National School 

Boards Association (NSBA) , one from the National^ Association of State 

Directors of Teacher Edi^cation and Cert afcion (NASDT5C). In addition, 

five memberships are in the process of being fille<J from associate repre- 

sentatives of groups such as the Student NEA, the Association,*^ Teacher 

Educators and the National Council of teachers of Mathematics and other 

similar groups. Associate memberships (without voting rights) are a first 

9 

step toward gaining constituent membership status. The. new Committee on 
Standards has two members from the NEA, two "from the AACTE, and two others, 
as does the Committee on Processes and Evaluation. 

'NCATE Vigil ing Teams typically are drawn from faculties of colleges and 
universities, professional organizations and learned societies, and state 

agencies. They are usually composed of six persons for under grading 

v J' 

programs of teacher education and nine or ten members for institutions that 

offer both undergraduate and graduate programs. At least two practitioners 

f 

must" be on each team, one of whom must be a classroom teacher and the other 
may-be some, other type of practltipner specialist. i f 

' ' ( 

Thus, powex in national accrediting^ professional prpgrai^B'in educa- 
tion id shared by representatives of the AACTp and the ,NEA, with eight 
votes each, While e igftt L^ief c ons t i tuent organizations have one-vote 
leach. Control is closely related to financial support: Th^ NEA and AACTE 
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NATIONAL COUNQIL FOR ACCREDITATION OF TEACHER EDUCATION 
ORGANIZATIONAL CHART - Effective 1974* . 



• COORDINATING BOARD 
**6 (8) NBA r 
**6 (8) AACTE 
1 CCSSO * 
NASDTEC 

Associate Membe-rt 



~20 (240 

^ J&pxoves Md Provides 

1 Budget, 

**Be comes 8 once 5 ^ 
Associate members, are 
selected -^4 



CO 



\ 



COUNCIL ' " 
8 NEA ^ 
8, AACTE 
1 CCSO 
1. NASDTEC 
I NSBA 

5 Constituent memberships 
open to Associate <i 
members 

4 Associate Members 



19 - 28 

Accredits colleges of 
teacher education 



COMMITTEE ON STANDARDS 
2^ NEA 
2 _ AACfE I 
2 Other 

Monitoring ot existing standards, 
study and evaluation of standards, 
and ^recommendation of new 
standards 4 



EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE . 

Chairperson of Council 
Vice-Chairperson of Council, 
and 6 r members elected 
by Council 

Implements* Council policies 
and transacts the business 1 * 
of the Council between meetings; 
makes recommendations to Council; 
may appoint committees 



COffl&TgfeE ON PROCESS AND 
EVALUATION 

2 NEA 
2 AACTE 
2 Other 

Monitoring, evaluating, and 
changing of processes of 
applying standards and 
accrediting insitutions 



COMMITTEE ON APPEALS 

2 elected by NEA 
fleeted by AACTE 
1 elected by other member^ # s 



* Source: National Education Association, Teachers Can Change Teacher Education, (Washington, D.C. ; NEA), AugustN^S ^ 
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provide, on a fairly equal basis, almost 90 per .cent of NCATE's budget, 
excluding, the amount collected from. institutions > through accrediting fees. 
Constituent members of HCATft, other than the NEA and AACTE, have onl)\ 

<m 

token representation and make only token contributions to its budget. 

t * . - 

It is a clear case of M he Who pays the fiddler calls the tune. 11 The NEA, 

after withdrawing financial support, bought back into NCAJE at a power 

level equal to that of the t AACTE, Other Bodies with lesser financial 

resources are relegated to minority status.. Ironically, professors of 

liberal arts and academic disciplines who provide from seventy to eighty 

per cent of the prospective teacher s* preparation and the lay .public that 

employs the graduates, fall into the minority representation category. 



Relationship of Accrediting Bodies r 

f to the Federal Government < ~- 

* t ' 

• < r 

The Federal government is involved in accrediting in two b^asic ways: 
it conducts with cooperation from appropriate Regional accrediting associa- 
tions accrediting of dependent schools; and it maintains a^list of 

\ ; 

accrediting associations' (presently includes .sixty-five) whose members 
are eligible to receive grants an^studenlf loan funds atyL" rim tracts . " In* 
creasfngly, the United States Office' of Education is comin^to recognize . 
state department of education accreditation. The so-called Mondale Anend- 
ment to the Education Amendments Act of 1972 required the Commissioner of 
Education to "publish, a list, of StSKte Agepcies^which it determines to be 
reliable 4kithority as to the quality of "publj^ postsecondary vocational v 

education in their respective) states for the pujpose of determining 

' ' i - {q • V 

eliguility -for $11 Federal student . assistance programs. "* 

. ~ • ' : p • 



The 'question as together Che decisions "voluntary" accrediting 



bodies' are legally J^iading has been considered by Federal Courts. In 
JulJ? 1969, th^ United St^fes District Court of the District of Columbia 
ruled in favor of a suit, by the Marj or ie Webster Junior College against 
t;he Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. The w * 
Accrediting Association had ?efu*6d to consider the college for accredita- 
tfifon on the grounds thaf it was « proprietary operation. Subsequently, 
on June 30, 1970/ the Court of Appeals reversed the/decision jand fn 

September, 1979, the Supreme Court refused to review the- Court of Appeals 

11 \ 
reversal. Marjorie Webster College claimed that the Middle States 

Associaflpn maintained a monopoly in the accrediting process, that it 

y I ; 1 

violated antitrust laws, that its 'actions were governmental in nature and 

• ' • • rT « , ' . ' * 

that denial of ^accreditation damaged £he institution. Although the case 

• J \. " 12 • *• 

was lost, the Qontroversy" continues. The Court of Appeals assumed, with* 

• - . * - - \ ^ 
out deciding, that Federal' recognition pf the Middle States^ activities 

* ' ' * t • * " • ~ ' * *, * 
rendered them state action in a conff itutional* sense. Thus, the quasi - 

' /V * ' ' 
legal status of voluntary accrediting was established for the firs't 'Jfc**. 

Federal pqlicie* influence accrediting standards in other v^ys^ The 

CiVil Rights Legislation and subsaqueot adi^mistrative mandates have, ' ^ 



directly ..influenced staffing policies, the 4 9 e tec t ion of' student 8', ana,' 

. . »- # * ' \ . ' - 

as dften alleged, academic standards. The open records mandate is changing 

Institutional procedures. The Professional Development Projects intro- # 

duced nfew patterns of. teacher preparation. In such instancies of Federal 

influence, accrediting decisions must "be Adapted to respond.^ * > 



Voluntary Accrediting and- State Approval v 
State Influences on voluntary accrediting and vice v^rsa are more 

• • • . .. * ' . 

177,' •' , ' • • 



pronounce! . NCATE has Worked irv collusion with state departments of edu- 
^cat ion to achieve automatic licensing of graduates of approved programs 
in mgre than half the\ stages. The objective*/ of course, is. to facilitate 



reciprocity between states,, and hence, easy transfer of personnel ijjjrom 
, one state to ano^er. A side effect lias been to «!ake NCATE accrediting 
decisions state policy. This type of automatic licensure places a! vit^il 
responsibility op the institutional accrediting process that cannot be 
- Assumed; namely, the guarantee of individual professional competence. . 

In states where Accrediting is practiced, institutions^ are Qon 

fronted witj^gostly and duplicatory procedures. It is not unusual, . for . 
example, for a School of Education to face regional,' state and NCATE 
accre4iting over three consecutive years ^ Each agengy may re*qnir£ 
Afferent sets of forms to 6 * be completed. Each may require a self-study. 
Each may require that a visiting team spei^i several days" in the instity- 
tion validating the Information provided. NCAtE requires that an insti- 
tution must have regional accrediting to be considered for prpfesslfeal 
accrediting. If the state accredits, also r it may or 'may not require 
prior regional accrediting. The state may accredit institutions not 
accredited by NCATE, often simply because the latter cannot service ^all 
the institution that want to be accredited. * * J 1 

. \ ' • ♦ •*< , 

The need for state accrediting is documented by the^fact that NCATE 

* » * . 

haft fjever. been able to evaluate, more than about one-third of* the^ J280 % 

' • i 

institutions that prepare, teachers. An early assumption that NCATE * 

accreditation would eventually 'reduce the numbed of colleges and univerpi 

ties preparing professional, personnel to the number accredited haa £iot 



\ 



been borne out in practice. Political factors as well as unreliability 



^q£ accrediting, decisions operate to permit colleges and universities to 
^prepare educational professional's without % being* accredited and often with 

"V • / " , ♦ * « C 4 ' ^ 

little loss of statu#> if any* Thus, state ^departments of education^re f , 

« . ^ > ^ , ■ > 

forced to develop accrediting services to fill the void. * 

% ' ProCesa^^jJsred by Accrediting Bodies . • 

^ The accrediting "process*, * whether carried out by a state * regional or 
national body* involves judging* the program and facilities of an institu- 
t ion. by -defines standards. Typically, the administrators and the f ^ulty ^ 
of the college or- university are asked; to prepare an extensive* report >(a 
% self-study) on hov^s pacific standards of * the accrediting bj>dy 'are being " / 
met. Subsequently,, a, team of outside evaluators .(selected *by the accredit,* 
* *ing *^gency) -visits the institution (»ror two. or three days) tO verify. the 
wa^ in which^standards are being met. The report of*,the Visiting Team 
and the tfelf-stu^ly made by tske institution are studied by the Committee 
on Process 'and ^valuation pfNCA^E (composed* of 6 members j w^ich makes 
v , recommendations to the Counciiv «Actior^ to approve tfr iiaapproye . the 



accretfiting of the* institutions is- taken byjthe twfcfftsy-four member 
Coun9lli Institution! found to Be deficient usually are giv^lf^either 
'a wanririg are place* da prpbatibij. Provisions for appe$l are* pro - 




vicfced. • * » * t • • 

NCATE and the Regional accrediting as&aciatipn? follow the. practice 

V . • - v ' ' ' . * 

of re-accrediting institutions every ten years. State rte'-accrediting may 

^ . Come mpre often, particularly wheif substantial changes have (akengplace 

.'**,'> * . N » ■* ' \ 

*- "iri y an institution's programs. ! • \ > 

Standards in professional aCtrediting usually relate to jguch matters 



as: qualifications of faculty'; curricula; student tetection, advisement 

j, ' *< • • *" • ' • 

IT and evaluation; library and physical facilities; budget; and sliccess of* 

gr^d^a^es in qualifying for licensure^e.g* passing the Ba^ Examination 

for law or the Medical JBoard Examinations for medicine. Where sensitivity 

about control of programs prevails, as it jioes in the field of education, 

the standai^ls may prescribe certain pattern^ df internal governance. 

Usually standards ainf to defiim minimum levels of acceptable practice 

> - - . • 

but institutions are urged to set higher standards for e themselves and may 

be judged, by how well they ^re living up to th'eir own goals. .% , . 

NCATE has experimented wffii alternate ways tfo evaluate. teachW educa- 

t ion ."programs. v Northwestern aud Syracuse Universities pioneered a process 

that substituted for^the* self -study report and short visit, by a large 

outside committee a "study in depth' 1 by.a -smaller evaluation committee. 

' ,6ver a periocfof a year, the smaller committee studied the program of ^;be 
* . / 

institution making repeated visits to the campus, ^collecting «its own j.rt£6r- 

% \«. ' 1 • ■ ; 

mat ion, examining records, visiting clashes, -interviewing staff and \ 
students as well as personnel of schools where cftnicarl experiences are A 
provided., The report -prepared by the study committee thefti went to the 
.NCATE Evaluation Board for recommendation?' and then to the CouncilS^or 
action. Each institution paid the cost of the study. , Reports* from the 
4 two*' institutions incfpRiid satisfaction with the process tut tor reasons 
not, clear, other institutions] have. not adopted it, nor* has NCATE given. 
' publicity to the°altern*fclve / V* tt *«U NCATE officials report, hdwey^r, 
that the option is still available. ^ 



; / • National Accrediting and Professional Associations * 
' Associations of professionals are not enthusiastic supporter^ of 
\ ' national accrediting* as practiced by NCAIE. The^ National Education " 
Association, however, through its Professional Standards Conroittee, was 
one of the original sponsors and f inancial*supporters of NCATE. * At the 
v tid^-of the NCATE -Wisconsin confrontation, the NEA and its affiliates 
. obviously felt strong involvement since they hurriedly marshalled extra- 
^ordinary pressures against the University of Wisconsin to force .it into * 
--•4^^£0!&pliance with NCATE 1 s* mandates. Such groups had" been led to believe* by 
* , NCATE JLeaders that^profess.ionalism" w^s the issue at stake. When ifc 
. became clpar^that the' standards and^rescriptions NCATE maintained, the 
unrepr^sentativeness of the Council ; .and- the absence of due-prf&cess pro- 
ft cedures. were'' the 'concern, the NEA' and other professional groups quickly 
backed away: ultimately , the NEA withdrew, its financial support for one 
year until i't could negotiate £ larger representation of NCATE 1 3 key 



ittees, as mentioned earlier. 



committees, as mentioned earlier. 

• Professional organizations at;e just beginning t£ sfiow interest in 

accrediting processes, at both state and national levels* Reasops -for m 

* past Tow levels' of interest in accrediting are obvious. # In th& first 

i , place, NCATE \ until the recent agreement with the NEA, was m controlled by 

deans, and v prof esjsoes of education. , Professionals* are now working to con- 
s' ' ' \ . ' " 
<* trol accrediting themselves, as is the practice In. the fi6id of law. 

N \ 4 - * 

* ,^But until recent accelerations of militancy, t&ey- gave a low priority to 

- ^ ' " "* , 

% accrediting 'operations. l!hen,* too, interest in*control of entry into the 
professions been focused on*fetate decisions*, where practitioner 

• . • * • ♦ ; * ' - . • 

Control is easier to ^achieve. Many professionals are ,unenthusiastic about 



( 

\ 



i 
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graktihg automatic licensure ta graduate^ of "NCATE APPROVED" institu T , 
ti^s^ a concern that is intensifying as the ov^r-supply of educational 
ffereonitel continues. Thirdly, practiciag prof ess ional$. tend to doubt £tie 
va^tity of the standards teacher educators have projected. They are all 
^^oo'awate that accrediting as practiced by rfcATE in the past- has not * . 
* eliminated weak programs of professional preparation. 

+ * Criteria and Standards for Professional Education. Accrediting t 

J 

problem in accrediting is the vagueness of criteria us£d to judge 

* 13 
^ a teacher education program. Consid^f the following standard of NCATE, 

for example: * . . 

Th^^rofessi^tial y/tudiee component of each - , 
curriculum for^-pfeospecjtive teachers includes . 
instruction in the humanistic studies and the ^ 
behavioral studies. H , , - . ' * 

. \ — r- ' 1 

^tfoii* does this standard mean one course in each category mentioned? 
, Should the course be at the f i^st year of college level or at a higher ■ 

level? or even what would be'fc good, example of a humanistic course tri 

• '* « * * 

the professional "sequence? ^ * 

- , • ^Let us take another Example:* * • • ^ ■ 1 */, 

* - Members of- the teacher ' education faculty have \ ^ 

*' coiltinuing association «and. involvement with 

elementary 7 and secondary schools ; ■ * " 

■ " " ~~ n \ ' \ ' 

If the "words "association 11 and 11 involvement" are interpreted literally, ^ 

few schpols of ^hicatioh "#ill meet this standard. 



Whaf does this, standard mean* to give a final example? 

Part-time- faculty meet the requirements torn " . 
appointment to full -time faculty ahd are ¥|k 
employed only when • they caA make special ' r — ■ ' 
contributions* to teacher education' pfrogxgng. , ' 



V'; ; :,.l:^. : -" ; ..V<is^;,; *>••■ 
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Shouldf^all part-time 'faculty hold* the <<1qc tor's degree, a qualification for 
, v permanent faqul^y in all ma-jo r institutions? Arid wh*t is meant! by "special 
'contribution"? * , , " \ y * * "s~^ 

■ : 1 " / « * - 

It is possible, of oourse, to write standards that are sufficiently 

* - * " . * > < ~ 

specific to permit - relatively '.objective judgments of institutional pro- 

Visions for the preparation, of professionals. Orie/could specify for 

example, the minimum tc^l Score a student has toftbake on the College 

Entrance Board Tests to be admitted- to a program of teacher education. 

Then it would be easy to ascertain whether an institution was 1 living up 

to the standard ^ Similarly, it^ would b£ possible to write a standard ' 

that . specif ied the amount of time a .studeht must -spend in ati internship , 

in order to be graduate^ from a professional program* <6ut too specific 

^ standards bring' problems .for accrediting associations and for iristitu- 

1 r % t4.^ns^ They permit .precise jud'^B^^ 4 about ^compliance --an outcome 

unpopular with tall participants in "vo^Luntajry" •or self -accrediting pro-. 

' / * * * • ■ * 

cesses.'" , * ' » 

Invplvement. of Professional Groups and ' • % 
Representative of .the Public- in the Accrediting 'Process ^ 




"They, Look at tnemselves 3pd approve" i| a criticism mostofjfen • ' 
leveled at sekf -accrediting operations. Professional groups and the pub-*' 
lie, whose interests pre purportedly being protected, pftfnSsk why they 
caftnot help "keep -professional teacher educators honest." < . ' ? : 

. • Jt • i . ' * ■ < . % 7 • * . 

Professional groups hav^ gained representation <on national ana state . . 
accrediting bodies,. Similarly, school board members h#ve \>een invite<$ 

i ~\ ^ > *: * w , * ♦ • / 

to participate. Little progflU has been made to inclttde- on accrediting 
bodies Yef^sent#tiy^ of other interested pubjic^auch ^J^the Parent- , " 
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Teachers'. Associati'onsNyarious citizen, committees for education, or labor 

- jS . - < », * >' * 

unions. New efforts*"i>y. citizens tfo regain control, of educational programs . 

- • "k 

may well C^cenf rate on accrediting in the future. 

The unioft movement has pot yet taken interest in negM^ting con- 
ttol or sRared control of* accrediting, proc#s€»s v Yet, teacher^ Save the 

power at the state to generate ^political su^ort for their control 

* * - * , . 

.of accrediting. An argument for th'e , continuing of national self-accredit- A 

i 

ing bodies,' in fact, is that jthey are Jf*ee from state-levfcl -political 

pressures that may turn the operations over to professional associations , 

< . . "t " ' * , f 

or union groups. * , • *i * " . 



Relationship Between Accrediting and the 
"Professional" Nature of Education Programs^ - , 

Accrediting of professional programs aims primarily to attedt> the v 

excellence ofTki institution' stability to prepare individuals for pro- . 

fesjsionat assignments. In thi<s respect, the prpcess differ^ fronf)thfe goals* 

r % / • ' . - " 

of regional Accrediting associations wbosf intent, primarily, is to ^ertify v 

quality:in a* high 'school ot college's preparation ior next-level academic, 

X ' / ' . \ / ' . , f '* ^ ' ' ^ " ' 

study. 1 t 1 . « 

: . v * , ' * ; . * , 

\ Professional accrediting typically is concerned ylth onl^r the pro* 

. J ' ' • •. ' . " 

fesfci&nal component's of die program of preparation. Attestment • of Quality 

in general education 'and in fields jof, academic specialization in under- 

• • ' - - • . " ' ' 4 \ " < / V 

graduate colleges are left: to f th& judgments o'f^ regional apcred^rl^ig 



bodies. A'cqrediting agpncies fot medicals schopls, or eouftople, dd#ndt 1 
examine the undergraduate preparations; of medical school students,, -evto 
thcfugjl such studies mays influence jnark#dly a student^ intellectual 
skills, 'mor^l values, and humanistic commitments^ Similarly, accrediting 

• . . . . V' ■ ..,••*" 



agencies in the field 6f education tend to focius primarily on the peda- ^ 
gogi-cal aspects bf^the programs of p r^sp ect ive educational personnel. 
NCASTE, in its new -standards, -does require that at. least 'one- third of a 
student's preparation be in a program of planned. "general studies." 
AnotHtr s-tandard prescribes emphasis on Jthe "teaching, specialty," a 



responsibility of academic •departments in an institution. % ]jg requires, 

.< . " ■ \ * . * 

however, that the selection of content in academic areas^jbe the joint 

f ' I- 4 " < 

.responsibility of members of the teacher education faculty and professors 



4 



in the academic area, r ' 

i i ■ 

w Perhaps a weakness in professional accrediting in education is the 
evaluation of provisions for supervised practice ip teaching, The 
Standards jprejscribe that- such «xp^te*^te\must be, ^provided in "substan- . 
tial" a^Kxaita over an extended period, of time, and under <the supervision 
r of qualified personnel from the institution and the cooperating^s^hool. ; 
Kb yet, however, litt.le attention has Ween given to,. accrediting for pro- 



fessional education purposes the- elementary and, secondary schools in which 
- ■ the "supe|vised practice" J,s ut)dert;aken/ as- is cfond in the field of 

' medicine regarding teaching hospitals., Nor, do (he standards aeal with 

matters rfelated to the 'qualifications , time for teacher education, and 



commitments' of personnel in the cooperating eiementary and secondary 
pehpola. . - , - • 



i Some states have t cons ideijed providing state support to' school systems 
• that helg colleges and universities to prepare Educational personnel, tmich 

' \ ;- - ^ ' - .J ; \J . ' ■/> . / ' ' r, 

as ehey provide special financial support fof progr^ns of special educa- 
/ tion^or driver training. k% state departments of education^ become more 4 
involved in determining the quality oi teacher education- programs, £he 

<j , ^ * ' * 



possibility exists Chat state. funks will be provided <o -improve the re- 
sources and conditions for supervised internships in teaching 



< s ' • • * 

Accrediting of Professional 
% ^ Education 'in *Non-Tr additional Program^ * . • # 

: ' * • 

Accrediting Ln all its forms tepAfe t^o promote standardization. The 




2x 



tendency in establishing standards is to reflect -the norm, that which ife ^ 
commonly accepted, rather than the new or experimental. Nev^theleffs, 
N^ATE's introduction -to its new standards .espouses to promote experimenta- 
tion and/innqvat^on and expresses the bel'ief that? its standards "encourage 
individuality, imagination, and innovation. 11 It acknowledges that in 
sopw^cases thp standards may not^be Xhe^est criteria for ti le evaluation . 



of an innpvativS professional prognp; , In such instances, institutions 

- . : * ' . ' , - I * \ 

are invited to present their Experimental programs 'separately with the 
rationale for them .and Evidence that they are achieving their gofcls. 

A problem in* accrediting experimental programs relates to tfte judgr 
ments that members of vi'sititig teams •ay' make. Most professionals, # even 
good ones, telhLtio be threatened by innovations that deviate substantially 

from traditional practice. , Thus,^their judgments may be influenced by 

\ . * * ' / - ' 

inner doubts that the new can be better oxtf/bn good as the old. Appro- 

6 priately, experimental. prograriw should meet the test of excellence. In* 

practice, however, they tend to be Judged more severely thin normal prac-^ 

tices. As a consequence, many institution* heriftatje to Experiment; it is 

simply more* comfortable to follow old patterns etfen though they, are knoim 

to have deficiencies. 4 Ajl'ate too aware that accrediting decisions, ' r 

because tihey represent grou£ thinking, are norm oriented. 



; * ' . What Should be Done About * . * 

Professional Accrediting in' Education? \ 

Almost a quarter century of experience suggests that, national accredit - 

ing. may not be a viable process in the field of education;- NCATE fihds it 

impossible to even consider for accrediting two-thirds of the institutions^ 

that prepare educational personnel. It? ten-year span between accrediting 

inspections allows tremendous vacations in quality to* take place without 

appropriate assessments. ^ It has been unable to establish measurable 

objectives ;< consequently, accrediting, decisions do not differentiate 

• » 1 

between strong and weak programs. Because NCATE must "depend upon the -fees 
of J'approved" institution's for support, it operates with a built-in con- 
flict of interest: if it teally sets preAse standards atfd disaccreditfi 

■ <> X • - •. - 

institutions that "da not meet them, it may destroy itself. ; 

.Tiie persistence of NCATE in promoting accrediting as the bas^is for 

licensure weakens both the accrediting and licehsirig functions, as , men- ; 

* ' ' . ' ' ' • t . - ' . 

tioned earlier. Until standards for licensing are developed thkt.dis- 

criminate between qualified and unqualified professionals, it will not be * 

possible to judge institutions by the -quality of 'graduates produced. Yet 

"*"*.* * 

to abandon 'efforts* to judge qualifications of individuals seekiog pro- 

" . ' « . 

fessiortal licensure, as NCATE urges, is to move in the Wrong direction^ 
i If national accrediting of teacher education progr^j^ is* unworkable, 

L what are the ilternatived? #rop#toals range from accrediting by the federal 

* * 0 • ' * . 1 

* *- , m 4 

go^erMMt, accrediting by elitist groups of institutions with common 
interests, regional accrediting by prganizations such as the present 
association^ or the. Education Commission of the States, accrediting by * 
state departments of edttCationi to no professional accrediting at all. 
The most promising. suggestion, in my opinion, comea'frdfc Tim Stinnett, 



K 



.t 

• 



l4 ' 1 . * 

one of the founders of NCATE. He proposes that accrediting become' the* 

responsibility of state departments of t public instruction, with NCATE * 

•functioniijg as a nifcional advisory body to project -standards and criteria 

t * , • - • - 

^vfor judging .Institutional N programs. Or, to expand ot^ Stinnett's sugges- 
* tion,' NCATE coi^ld become a national 'accrediting agency to accredit state , 

\ 

program approval operations. Such practice would provide: leadership to 
states; definitions^ of minimum .standards to assure nation-vide excellence 
in programs for professional preparation; ^and an on^going national thrust 
for the improvement of professional programs. , As a non-governmental 
agency, NCATE in the role of ' accreditor of "state accrediting programs 
would be able to influence states to do a better job of accrediting .than 
NCATE itself can now do. . * 1 - r 

^ The changed role, for NCATE would require assurances of financial • 
support. Such could continue to come from present constituent bodies and 
from* state agencies tha^electj^ to uae NCATE 1 s services; The costs to^ 
, NCATE would be decreased siflbt would be conducting only 50 accrediting • 
operations, which might mean re^ccrediting examinations eyery three to five 
years. States whds^ accrediting, programs were approved- by NCATE could award 
a type of national endorsement to institutions, ,an inducement that woultl 

„ encourage. "voluntary" cooperation by state agencies. '/ . 

• . - * j> * * * ' 

Wha£ seems certain is that accrediting of prof essional education pro- 

grama will increasingly become a state function.' Hoy it «ay *be controlled 

. - • : ^ 7 - * • - : 

in the future, the standards . maijatained^ whether accrediting and licensing 
r will continue to be treated aa synonymous functions, the differentiation 



between excellence and mediocrity in preparation programs, and' public 
:ceptance c 



.acceptance; of accrediting of professional programs--all may be determinesd 
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b*y Aether we able to achieve cooperation, appropriate allocation of 

\ > ' 

functions and shared accountability between national, regional, and state 

t - > . ^ 

accrediting ^bodies and among groups concerhed with th^ preparation of 

*v • " 

personnel. Maintaining NCATE as a national quasilegal body could provide 

a balance against excessive political pressures at the state level. 

Regional accrediting bodies have already demonstrated the ability to 

counteract undesirable local and state influences on schools aqd colleges. 
% 

As a n^ional accrediting, board for state program^ of accrediting, NCATE 
co t uld gain gublic confidence and contribute significantly to the improve- 
ment of professional educational programs. ' 



1 
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NOTES 



• .. ■ y 

1. ' In the f^eld of education these two terms are used interchangeably-* 

Actually, certification means JtQ attest competence which involves 

professional evaluations and judgments-; licensing is a legal ; 

• process of issuing a permit to practice to iqdividuals*«who haye. * 

been properly certified. . • • 

t 

2. John R. Mayor, Accreditation ,in t Teacher Education: Its Influence on 

Higher Education , (Washington, D*.C: National Commission on 

> Accrediting),. 1965, p. 5. * 

• • « - . 

3. American Assoc^^jion of Colleges for Teacher Education, Recommended 

Standards for Teacher Education , (Washington, D.C.: The Associa- 
tion), March, 1971. *T 7. ™ ' * 

*4. A similar procedure is followed now Ait Canada* % 

5. - The Association also published a longer list of "Recognised Colleges 
and Univer*sitiea,, beginning in 1913' and continuing until 1948. 

"6. * The periodic ranking of departments aad schools is a* current example 
jof elit/sm in classifying professional programs: 

7. A number of accrediting agencies not approved by the National Council 

continue to function and new pnes are being organized. 

8. See Lindley J. Stiles and Jack Bils, "National Accrediting," in New 

Perspectives on Teacher Education^ Donald J. McCarty, (ed.), (San . 
Francesco: ; Jossey-Baflie) 1973, pp. 118. 

9. National Education Association, Teachers Can Change Teacher Education , 

.(Washington, D.C«# The Association), .August, 1975, p. 15. 

John R. Proffitt; "Accreditation from thd Federal Perspective," in 
Accreditation Issues in Teacher Education , published by ERIC 
Clearinghouse on' Teacher Education, (Washington, D;C/: ERIC), . 

' -July, 1975, p. v 13. 

,11. See: United States District Court for the. District of Columbia, • 

Marl or ie Webster Junior College, Inc. vs. Middle States Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schoolg, Inc." , Civil Action No. 1515-66; 

^ m United States Court of Appeals, No* 23,3ilf^and Supreme Court of 
the Unite4 States, October Tern}, 1970. 

12.' A key issue in this case was the/charge that anti-trust laws were 
being violated. The Court of Appeals ruled that the Accrediting 
1* Association was not involved* in interstate commerce; hence, no 

anti-trust violation wds involved* y • • * 
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13. From the new NCATE Standards njw in force. 

- * • \ * 1 - 

. 14.< T. M. Stinnett, "Thought^ About* MCATeV 1 Jhe Journal, of Teactier 
* " Education , {Winter, 1969), pp, £05-508. " I 
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CHAPTER 7 



• CERtlFICAUONJlND ACCREDITATION IN ILLINOIS * 
^ \ * .SOME g^MENTS AND CONSIDERATIONS *. 

• ' W. Deane Wiley a,nd S. Jodcph Gore., • 

N In this"„paper^ the authors revjew certification and rirogram approval 
, governance and procedural issued that they fejel require clarification 
PV^First, fhey discuss a number pf factors viewed as having a significant^ 
X in ^itt on t * ie development afid reformulation of educational policy and 
the^rontrol over state certification and program approval ^procetfur^s- - 
a) declining Enrollment in teVcher preparation programs, b) ^growing 
demands for educational accountability, c) rising costs for meeting the 
. * eligibility procedures of state v regional, *nd national accreditation/* • 
program approval, etc. Special emphasis' is placed on, the recent creation 
of the Illinois State 3aard Q f Education and the change "from an elected 
to appointed State Superintendent of Educatiaa. 

Second, the authors suggest that two of the most significant. object- 
ives of. a certif ic'atipn and Accreditation study should be to \a) develop V 
j mechanisms and processes #or defining and monitoring educational standards 
and b) develop more efficient and valid/practical 'professional ecftlcation 
program accreditation* and certification standards. • \ 

* * m The authors discuss state Taw knd »6idelines^%elated to certification^ 
and program approval^ Present problems associated with policy impalement- t • 
ation are reviewed^ Drawing on research on teaching effects, the authors" , 
assert that the teaching profession does not possess the knowledge 
requisite to achieve effective assessment's, of te£cfier^qualification8. ' 
It is the authors 1 opinion that effective screening devices, needed to, 
keep ihcompetent teachers from entering th§ profession^ cannot^ be 
* legally empld^ed yntil specific Criteria* concerning competence are 
identified and valid/reliable standards delineated, f 

The authors identify a variety of politicaL^nd economic forces which 
they feel have promoted mqj/etnent towar4 6ompeteripy and/or performance * 
based teacher Apcation. Further, the authofr^ contend tHat*competeftcy 
based teacher education may -be a useful re*search\too]j, but that present * 
l^iowledge abbtft the 'relationship between teacher behavii&r and^pupil 
► achievement is not sufficient to encou'ra^ge^ legislation whi^iS/ould 
mandate competency based approaches to training. ^ 
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Certification apd Accreditation in Iliineis 
Some Comments -and Considerations * 

W.. Deane Wiley * 

S. Joseph Gore**** ^ 



Introduction 



Bringing together yet another conference on certification and accre^ 

• tation may cause some of you to haye a strong sense of "deja vu. 11 Cer- 

tainly, many 6f the present conference participants have lived through and « 

participated in the accreditation struggles which began in earnest with 
» • 

the* formation of AACTE ^n '19^8 and exploded %i th r^al* severity in 1952 
wfcth the birth of NCATE. Despite the fact that we may in this conference , 
need only note our current problems to "relive some jof this early history, 
the timing seems most appropriate jto examine the promise, problems, failures 
and succes/ses of accreditation processes' and« to examine their early connec- 

* tion with teacher certification. Certainly the timing is appropriate in 
Illinois, fox; the variety of reasons set forth in the NIfe proposal which 

**Led to'this Phase I conference. As an introductbry aside in regard to 
def initions*, this paper does not accept the terms license and licensure as 
being. synonymous with certification. Despite the comment* of others this 
paper is in concert" with Kinney who seems .to provide a -reasonably effec- 
tive conceptual difference in the two terms* As ^result, licensure is-* 
not what we are discussing in the {jtrict sense. | 



Dean, School of Education. Southern Illinois University 
** Assistant Dean," School of Education, Southern Illinois University 
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Some Cflmment and Considerations 
* * • - , . : f • 

^ Not too long ago Calvin Gross noted, among major threats to teacher 

education; as now carried on in college? and universities, "...a potential 

challenge from the organized teaching^profesaion to take over the control 

if not the function, of teacher training. . ." Yet another viewpoint: 

"Since federal *nd private foundation .officials are unanimous in their" 

view that schools of Education. will neither change themselves radically 

nor bring about • significant change in other educational institutions, the 

future is not hard to anticipate."^ In Illinois, the Legislature^ in the 

session just concluded, failed by two >o^s to approve, 1'egislat ion which 

L • ; 

would have literally placed the major teacher organizations in control of 

•i 

the Illinois Certification Board. 'Are we to^believe that this move will . 

\ * • 

be long delayed? 

It it cleat that a power struggle is underway with regard 'to the 
governance of mechanisms whereby teachers are admitted to practi^5 apd K 
whereby teacher education programs are formally accredited.- ' Jfc $s J$ so 
clear that a power shift ha* already occurred in which classroonj teacJhers 

' h 

have acquired a larger role in both certification and accreditation pro* 

♦ vX /•.. 

cedures. It seems inevitable, moreover-, that* teachers will becope in* • * 
creasingly powerful in these .regards, and that other participants/ par- * 

■ ' . » 1 • " • '•?] 

ticularly universities and university professors, will become less so.' / , 

• / ■ . ' ns r * 5 

Since polipy issues regarding these two activities have been maftters of . 

. • 1 ' - 4 ' * 

controversy for some time, the recent power shift increases t^fce seriousness 
and urgency with which they must be add^psed as ite^ma of inquiry* The 
fact that none of the parties is yet satisfied with the state of affairs , 
furtJt^^enlaTges the controversy anjf hence the irapera&ve to seek informed 

.▼^ ^ .i * 

solutiofts. Because the problems .seem largely political in ftature, Che 

..,.-►'''/ , v ' " 



jproppsals for problem solution will probably be grounded within a politi- 

< * 

cal. conceptual framework and stated in terms of political strategy. 
Nevertheless, a solution that is not shaped in ^accordance with an under*- , 
standing of the limitations of ahy political strategy in this situation: 
will prove a disservice to children as well as the education profession. 

The limitations suggested- h&ce can be illustrated by referring £o 
the first two objectives of the study proposed for this. conference, 
namely: 

1. To develop improved mechanism^ and processes 
for defining and monitoring educational 
standards, 

2. To develop more efficient and valid/practical 
professional education program accreditation "\ 

.* and certification standards* . 

While the pertinent political questions cannot be avoided, the political 

answers will not necessarily improve standard? of educational practice, 

nor of accreditation or certification procedures to prevent the entry of 

incompetent teachers into- the profession until the profession approaches • 

some specifics concerning corapeten^g. Margaret Lindsey db served in 1974 

m 

that.it is imperative to redress the imbalancf in participation between 
classroom, teachers and the universities in the credent ialing and preparing 
of teachers* She al so- warned 1 that- the political solution alone ds not 
sufficient, particularly if the solution merely creates an imbafance in 
the other direction.^' I wpuld expand upon Lindsey's caveat to say that 
even if the political solution generated an even balance in participation, 
that alone woi^ld .contribute little to what certification and accreditation 
are supposed^ to do: assure that access to professional practice is avail-' 
ab leu only to properly prepared individuals. Th^Hfeason for this pessi- 

' ' * • 188 
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mism is riot that the participants could, not be trusted to do their be^t 
nor that the proper controls could not be devised to assure that they ' 
did* It is simply that-tfie profession lacks, the knowledge base requisite 
' *to effective assessment of teachers 9 qualifications. That lack, and riot 
the political resolution, is the fundamental problem. Therefore I submit 
that no matter what else this conference generates in the way of recom- 

mendations, 'we ought strongly to urge NIE to place its serious money in" / 

' • * - « * ' / - 

research on teachDhg. Until we know a good deal more about what good 

s * ' ' * • 

teaching ia, it will make kittle difference whp is in charge in terms of * 

impact upon the quality of education. , It will merely make the obvious ^ . 

political difference to the various participants. 

Although the early sixties saw rising optimism about our capacity to' ^ 

establish a'strong conceptual bisis for teaching practice, the hope has * t • 

not materialized. In 1967 Robert Schaef6r -could write provocatively about 

the school as a center of inquiry, *Ln which the teacher- was to be not only^ • • 
• t_ ^ ' 

a skilled practitioner of the teaching axt/ but also*an educational 

i ♦ 
scientist as well. Unfbrturiately we knqfc that the scholar-practitioner has 

'not appeared on the sc^ne* and that most of teaching practice is still . > 

intuitively rather^ than conceptually inspired. Foremost among the reasons ' 

, ~ \ * ' ' , | 

'for the absence of a coherent, definitive ijiVfellectuaJ. base for practice is 

the sheer complexity of the tafck. *H is not that investigation h*B not 

gone forward; a good deal of wdrk has been accomplished but the total * 

accumulation of \e levari t kilowledge does- not begin to close the gaps in / 

*' ouf Understanding of the, relationships between teaching and learning. 

Bruce^Jpydte and Marsha Weil, fot example, have provided tia with an Jmpor- 

tant and cotaa*6hensive delineation of Amceptual models for teaching, 



which have emerged from some of the most significant research over the 
past couple of decade*/ What may most significant kbout their work 
is their categorizing of models according to relatively distinct intellec- 
tual underpinnings, together with their careful avoidance of the formula- 
tion of a single comprehensive ^model^ The evidence at, hand Compels' agfree- 
me^t witsh/the stipulation 'of Joyce and Weil, that for. the present and much 

time tc/co«e, even teachers who seek <a conceptual basis for' practice will 

• / * • 

have' to s£leq£ what appears to be appropriate /or the occasion, aftd then 

•* ' / ' • 

w/ll probably have to ad^jpt the model selected. 

The knowledge gap itself is related to other developments which I 
think more directly reflect the manner in which political fetors iriter- 
act with the intellectual. The optimism that many, of us" shared. with * 
Schaefer in the*early and mid-sixties was sponsored as much by^promising _ 
national policy as by scientific progress. The government, had begun 
pumping unprecedented amounts of money into education, including educa- - 1 
tional research, although support for the latter remained relatively small. 
Probably most of us recognized^ that the federal activity in behalf of 
education was essentially a political response td a political crisis — the 

crisis of urban and racial poverty. The educational prdgrams did not 

• • { ." * 

emerge from systematic inquiry and strong research evidence about educa* 

t\on. iThey resulted from predictable legislative response to political 

trauma--trauma like Detroit and Newark* Some researchers did in, fact 

observe' that the "compensatory" programs lacked evidential support, a?d 

that the 'profession was not very well prepared with macrosystem research 

techniques. Even if we-had: been, evaluation components' were invariably 

lacking or post hoc. Nevertheless, the stimulus of federal dollars plus 

4 ♦ 
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0 the 'desire to win part of the New Frontier and create the Grefat Society 
sustained a sanguine ardency, combinedfwith some * confidence that we were 
really making some scientific progress. 

Perhaps really significant gains might have been accomplished, even 
uiidel^ the above conditions, riad it not been for thft unsurprising failure 
or the federalLy sponsored activities to demonstrate immediate success, 
either politically or educationally. 

Still another illustratiye example, is the set of circumstances asso- 
« elated with competency based teacher education, There again we see politi 
y„i" cal and economic pressures converging upon the educational enterprise in a 
' . manner which promotes a particular, approach to the solution of educa- 
tional problems. CBTE is an exampl4>pf a concept intruded into education 
from other domains, joincipally systems engineering* In part its adop- 
tlon In education reflects our historic dependence upon external, intellec- 
tual sources, 'usually from the social sciences 1 In' this case, however, 
'the alacrity with which educators attached' themselves to the new instru- 
ment; was greatly Intensified by other impulses. This refers of course to 
the economic milieu in which the public has revolted against' increasing 
educational costs in & period of recession. The fiscal crisis has been 
reihforced by a .seemingly national impression theft schooling is' ineffec- 
tive. The* climate has demanded accountability, and no other 'scheme since 
the efficiency tiiovement of sixty ^g^ars ago -has presented itself so pro-, 
♦pitiously as the educational panacea. Moreover, while some may believe 
t!hat the- competency mode is inappropriate' in education, 'others accept it 
v ad the benchmark, of 20 th century educational- science. Even among the 
/ enthusiasts ,< however, .there has generally been Acknowledgement that the 



definition of ^teachin^ ^pmpetence has only just begun. - While it might be 

a useful research tool, what is presently "known about competence scarcely 

constitutes* an adequate basis for assessing teacher qualifications or 

performance. To those who hold' this view nothing <%mld be more. disastrous * 

than to mandate competency based teacher education as the basis' for program 
* * » 

accreditation or certification and from'that viewpoint no mixture of par- 
ticipants, no matter how perfectly^ balanced, would mitigate the disaster. 

In view of the inevitability of the interaction between the political 
and intellectual interests, it might be tempting to dismiss the governance, 
of certification and accr^litation as irrelevant* Especially since the 
intellectual base of practice remains so resistant to consensus', why indeed 

should the political question be terribly important? One might agree with 

Si ^ - 

Harold Taylor, who argues thajt we have taken the whplg apparatus of certi- 
fication and accreditation* too seriously. We come eventually to thi^ik of 
certification, he insists,- in 4 essentially. negative t^spas, so that the 
concept N **nar rows the range of educational discus^fepn ijtto ^ set of details 
essentially unrelated to education itself. 11 ** Since^the jfund amenta 1 qiies- 

\ • ' < \ i . 

tions about teacher preparation cannot *yet be antapeted, perhaps it would ' 
do just as well. to take a more relaxed view,' and* let governance go its 
own existential way. The problem, with that course is that the political 
interests --and~ everyone of us - is associated */tth oim^br more--will persist 

ill directing 'governance i»n " the* direction of particular ends. Besides thajt, 

♦ 

.* t 

the "unrelated details" may grow from irrelevant nuisances to serious 

impediments.^ There are those yjho believe that ttte competency mode is ni 

related to real education, hut when it becomes written into state law sjs 

the basis of school accreditation and program approval, it becomes disj 

* — * 
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concertingly relevant. . 

Haying accepted the public politics* of policy as an unavoidable 

^agenda, the possible range of alternatives must then be explored. Who " 

• * * * ' ) I 

are the legitimate participants; in what .proportion should each be repre- 

\ sented; at what levels of governance? If we identify the right partici- 
pants in the right proportions, will decision-making be enhanced? To 
return to the objectives of the proposed study, will the "right" political 
arrangement improve the definition of educational standards, and result 
.in more effective certification and standards and accreditation standards? 
-_,What are the ingredients of an v "ef fective certification?" 

To a major extent th^ validity of policy decisions is determined l>y 

\ 

the empirical function of what happens, to them in subsequent political 

• . J \ . 

events* Witness the fate of CBTE in Texas. I£s defeat was a political one 
relatively independent of what is known or unknowh about teaching com* 
petenpy. Educational researchers and theorists may look upon Texas 
HB1238 as a victory or defeat, depending upon, their scientific persuasions. 
Nevertheless, to the opponents of fcBTE', its legislative defeat in Texas 
must not only appear to be right, but also to confirm the inevitable 

strength of science* From another point of view, the reversal may only ' 

* > 

demonstrate the instability of educational policy in the present milieu. g 



* ■ Certification 
For many years Illinois has operated three, certification- systems, 
rather tj/Lan one* Some teachers obtain their certificate by completing 
an approved teacher education program at one of .radre thai/ sixty institu- 
tions in the state. ^ A second group--ln the past t^e great majority-- 
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receive certificate* through the prbcess 'of individual transcript evalua? * 
tion without institutional approval] During the 1960 f s an effort was ' 
begun to estfc&Ush cjie approved p^ogjrara system^s the prreterred mode, with 
•the expectation tha^by the 1970 f s at least ?0 per cent of the teachers % 
receiving certificates , would have> completed approved programs. Byvi972,' 
•however, of 34,000 certificates iasiied,- 'only 13,000, or about'38 percent, 



were based upon completion d£ approved programs. Supporting'material for 
Superintendent Cronin's 1975 legislative program indicate t^iat the record 
has improved to only 55 per cent. A third group receive their credential 

from the Superintendent of Schools in the City of Chicago. According* to 

7 

Ms; Susan Bentz, tf 0ne can teach in,£hicagp but not in Evans ton or Oak 

Park or vice versa." f * 

The realities of a political situation which generates' such phrases 

as, " Just outside Chicago , there's a State called Illinois /' offers little 
— — ^ ^ — ^— — — — — ^— 

o£ merit in the^ creation of solutions .for all of the school systems in ' 
Illinois. Yet, the_Illinois Legislature (much like that in California and 
New York) continues to deal with specialized legislation addressed to 

"cities of ^00^000 population/pr more..." a phrase whose familiarity to' 

j - - * . i 

matay of yfcu'is only Slightly altered by the size of the number inserted. 
The proposed purpose of all of these routes to certification is to 
/ protect the rights and interests of school children, parents and prospec-. 

tive teachdfs , and the general welfare of the state. To some very minimal 

• « • 

extent a system of certification ^may- provide these protections. Yet on 
'%he f§ce of -it the protections 'do not seem to f be sought - by 'the various 
clients. Thousands e4 students in Illinois, as in .other stages attend* ^ k 
school in a private sector which is essentially exempt from the freden* 

•■ ' v. I 
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t la ling pfOcess, This atte^anee is sought after by large numbers of \ T - 

* •* ' ' " . ' 

parents who pay for- the right not to be "protected 11 by certification. 
One mu$t ask how seriously the state itself n takes such 1 promised safeguards •* 
''when the -legislature continues to 'Condone' thp "threg -avenued approach set # v 
forth ^above. / In Illinois one, sees the -spectacle of one arm of the, Illinois 
Off icebf Education issuing, a credential on the basis of statutory credit * \ 

^ , t - § , , r y . ; ^ . y 

hoar minima while! pnother statutory advisory* body to* the Illinois Office ^ 

of Education (The State 'Certification Board) demands more and more rigor . - 

in those university' programs filed, for credeatialing through entitlement! '** 4 

Given the lack of concern for safeguards evidenced by the facts of credent 

tial issuance in Illinois the. forced conclusion is that 1 t^ littde or no # 

extent does the present system of accreditation protecfcuthe^various 

• i* 8 

interests to which rh^tbric is so often, addressed. There is 'some evidence 

that the supposed, relationship between quality and •minimum standards \ 

, leading to a teaching credentiaF is actually non-existent as quality is 

4 : 

functionally determined at the school level* * v 

- ■ ' . ' ■ ■ ' ~ * ' - 

J * ft 

Accreditation 

If one interchanges tfhe phrase "certification process for teachers" , 
used above with "accreditation processes for iflafc^itut ions' 1 very- similar 4 ^ 
conclusion^ seem possible* The use of the term voluntary in relation to 
, regional and national .accreditations seems at best wry humor. Neither the 
North Central Accreditation nor the NCATE accreditation are really valun- _ 
tary t<? any. practical extent. Neither is the Illinois program approval 
.process unless a school wishes to "be reduced to' offering a variety of 
courses which cannot lead to certification by entitlement* 
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In 'fact, if one's students are' not to suffer unduly in the recipro- 

"* ♦ *« * 
city ars*,, NCATE becomes mandatory: * 

•* • " 

* 

r In fact, if one would offerer unified teacher education program 
4eading to apprdved program Entitlement for students, the jstate program • 
is mandatory. . . % x « , * 



_ In fact, without North Qentral (or regional ^accreditation) most, if 
not all of the professional accreditating organizations assumeJco basis 

• < • - r * 

for their 4 accreditation. 

There seems to be little real t interaction in Illinois between staW „ 

: . • V 

processes and NCATE processes, aside from a one-way sharing of personal, 

i.e., the NCATE te>am usually has an IOE official but the IOE team does tiot 

haye an NCATE representative. Jhe following questions* are among those ^ 

f which need to be generally addressed in the process as it affects the 
J 

university . c 

K* Costs continue to mount for the massive self- 
studies required by accrediting* 'organizations, 

, > This cost is fundamentally in tim^ takeq awfy 4 
from oth^r,, possibly mora/wo;rthy, pursuits in 
the professorial scheme of things.* At a time 
of shrinking teacher enrollment and^rising > 
faculty costs what can be done to renuce^cost 
* and time-cost of professorial talent) 

2. What interactions should there be betWeen JffGATE 
and the state approval process? Perhaps NCATE 
should be removed from the local acirwlitation 
task and simply -monitor and certify/ 9tate pro-* 
cesses? This woul<J be of tremendous relief to 
the local institution in terms of' cost and t^0 m " m 
i i * \ 
3l Wid& adoption q£|the model bill covering reel* 
procity sponsored" by the, New York State^ducation 
Department may signify no further need fdfr NCATE 
^ x to be directly involved in local, accreditation* 

Some thirty-five states have, now passed ttiia hill 
providing for legal and formal agreements to # f 

t % - accept the certified graduates of* one another, * 

4 
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i ' ' + , i If in -fqct, ,;<L fundamental purpose for creating 

V t \ NCATiT was to build^nat^naV'^nf idence* ill its' - 

- ** ' * % accredited WmA|r^ t^t'*^^o«e ma^ no; longer ** 1 

^% v * need to be seryed.' * * 4 # - ' - '\ ' i* v \ 

'T A br^ef review of the ^Illinois State process 'sfeemfc to indicate a . -* 

* ' * • ? ' * 

growing, sophistication .which again nidy argue ;*gain^t' thm Continuance of ; 

NCATE accreditation at the local level, . ^ 

• % In • the absence of a board of education/ and^with the tenure of -the 

superintendent subject £0 the changing winds bf partisan politics* the 

dt ate office fras in the past exerted a i^l^vely weak influence. Prior 

to the tenure of Superintendent Bakalis, v th£ state office /had engage^ in 

occasionally perfunctory reviews. These took the fotro 06 a chummy excur- 

sion led by the executive secretary of the certification board whogathere 

together a couple of -Staff members from OSPI ar>d two or three university| 

professors to -spend a friendly afternoon on- the campus- of the institu-* *, 

tion to be examined. . ttie visits were enlightened by descriptive docu- 

ments prepared by the, institution a long . OSPI guidelines. Inquiry on the 

part of, the examiners was seldom probing, and there. was no expectation 

that the various programs, already on file ami' thus ajTproO^d, would J>e 



3 



jeopardized. Since NCATE accreditation was a p*io'r* condition for state. 



approval-, NCATE institutions were generally* secure from any serious threat 
from th^state. ^ ~ 

During tjte tenure of Superintendent Bakalifc, however, OSPI* undertook ^ 
the development and implementation of a prpgram approval process that pro- 
mised to be both m6fe systematic and cons equenti£i. In March, 1973, Mr'; 
BakaJLls and oth£r OSPI personnel met with university representatives to 
examine the draft copy of a procedures taanual under which program approval 

was to occur. In October, 1973, a revised version was instituted on a ' 

* • 
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twelve-month "fielli' test." On March 21, 1975, IOE. published the present, 4 
edition of the manual. The evolutipn of the procedares«as ^outli'ned in tlje . 
manual, reflects some significant characteristics p'f the recent governance, 

* of teacher, certification and program approval in 'the State ^f-lllinois. / 

The conferees attending the March, 1973, meeting fo^g^^p^er^ were*"" 
really twb agenda: one wa^ consideration of the proposed manual, together 
wijth the procedures it embodies: and their imp libation*, for the institutions ' 
involved; the other was. the consideration. of tompetency-hased .teacher educa- 
tion: In addition to. artarfging for OSPI staffers to expla» the procedures 
of program approval^ the superintendent ' s of f ice had employed consultants 
to present information about 'competency-based teacher education. The 
double agSnd^genjerated some confusion and not a little apprehension among * 
the university representatives. Although^ the extent to which competency- 
based criteria' would gpvern jpjrogram approval remained unclear, many par- 
ticipants vtewe^the Simultaneous pre^e^tatidns as a s*gnal thatf it was to 
be inqfalted as the overarching factor. While a number of university 
people favored the pursuit of the definition of competence, the majority * 

i ■ • » 

seemed opposed to specifying CBTE as the basis for program approval. - v 

The initial point tfo Jxe made here is that OSPI deemed to be re^pojfciing 

♦ * .-•^ 

** * ' , . >t *• 

to influences* external* to the profession aad the pYofessioa's knowledge . 

'about te§ch£ng, competence. Hpwever, while the field-test version of the 

l^^rocedures manna 1 detained references to, competency training, it was much 

• less enptrafcic than the original. la fact the preface included the dis- 
claimer y J"rhis- Manual does not mandate d specific kind of teacher educa- 
tion program./' The ^introduction to the present edition conclude^ with the 
following paragraph;' 



• > 

r 



•"IK** 



The Manual does not embr^pe a particular method of " 
.preparing. teachers. Use of the term "objtetive" 
for example, is not intended to suggest- th4t insti- 
tutions are expectecf'to use behavioral formats or 
, teratology for reprdr ting information. The Manual , 
clearly recognizes the importance .of institutional ' 
freedoipin designing and operating teacher education 
'progranis.^ 
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, pie former weaknesses of the state office in the ^tea of program 

approval have all come to light as development has continued. For example, 

* 

the field-test version indicated that the state program approval system 

« » m N 0 

would serve to eliminate "serious overlap and explication of effort in , ' 
-pr^pdu^ing reports and in preparing sfte visits by review te£ms." Yet in 
the view &f some university people the lack of coordination and the per- 
sistence of duplicated effort are precisely the most distinctive charac- 
teristics of the procedures implemented in accordance with the program . 
Approval plan. Not only ar/ the report materials themselves highly dupli- f * 
cative of NCATE reports, > but the proposed cycle waa not observed at the 
outset, with some institutions being required Jo develop a periodic review 
report and in some cases undergo £n-site visitations only one,' two, or 

three years after completion of an NCATE review. The frequency with which 

* • • • 

institutions must attend to state, NCATE ^ and other agency reports \ys 

finally begun to actually hamper efforts to address the problems disclosed 

by any £iven agency. * 
* \J . r >[ . / • 

In its continued evolution the present manual eliminates the various 

j * • ■ 

tables, forms and format directives that characterized the earlier version. J 

- J . ' 

Illhufis Office of Education staf fers # will now work individually with each 

institution in the preparation of its review report. This is a welcome, 

/ * ' ■ 9 ' * 

change, and should greatly' facilitate the work of both the institution 

id the state ffflce. * Nevertheless, so far as I know, 'the schedule re- 



/ill 



mains the same. At Southern Illinois University, this means that this 

v 

^ear we must prepate for North Central accreditatiorii next year for NCATE, 
and the following year for Illinois Office of Education, 

At least one among the policy issues for this conference's considera- 
tion i-s an examination of the worthiness of a schedule Uke the one stated. 
Given some programmatic dynamics what does a visit every 'ten years mean 
in terms' of some mythical concept of protection tha,jt might be felfc by the 
public? Whil6 most everyone seems tq know that "losing, one 1 s accredita- 
tion* 1 is bad, 'most find it difficult to go beyong that. There is a 

> 

general sense of Worry in th§ university community concerning achievement 
of accreditation but not much rationality brought to bear on this- worry, 
To institution X it may mean\the los^ of sizeable amounts of federal 
funds--on the other hand one can l<?fee the same funds b^) being properly 
accredited and refusing to set up an athletic department^ fWr women. While 
the. former seems the greater worry the effect is the same. Loss of 
accreditation might mean a "loss of prestige/ 1 To awregiooal university 

not competing on a national * level (and this would include the' larger number 

- 

of institutions), loss of prestige might be A minimally important factor. 

During the span of a ten year visit entire programs might come and go. 
Departments rise and fall in leadership strength, budgets ebb 'and flow 
from program to program* It seems a reasonable 'question as to whether 
monitoring In decades can setye arty useful function, to any of the cbn- 

• \ ■ * * c 

stituencies who* supposedly benefit from the accreditation concept. 

Coming again to the proposed protection of public interest against 

« 

the unqualified or the diploma mill, the case seems -shaky at best. GtVen 
no.diminutioii in the number of agencies* and th^real lack of agency • , 
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, where is tfre public' interest if an ( institution achieves a % - 



ten-year approval from NCATE and *Jails to .havfc its program approved by a 

-v / 

mqfc t^gtion is 



state certification board whose mqti 



simply to reduce the number 



of teacher preparation institutions 4 *h*> the sta^e? It is possible' to be 
totally approved by the,state -and yet fail to receive better than ftve 
year NCATE approval. What is thi« message for the pubHc^feglfare? HoW do 



the myriad constituencies ^vern revive formal notice of jzhe action? # What, 
does the action mean yhe^ it oqrtijrs (with -NCATE) onLy once in ten years? 
Pending serious attention to ^hesfe que^tiofts, the state program approval 
process would f seem to make its case the ^est> The constant interaction 
available to both the state department "and the institution -wou Id sfeem to 
make tinkering on an "as needed 11 ba$is, the more viable monitoring device 
to protect the jyibliqs under consideration. \ ' 



/ 
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Legal, Political an<j f Gc 



Governance Comments 



There are a number of legal*, political /and managerial issues surround - 

ing accreditation and certification that bear exhibition as free-standing 

issues despite their highly interrelated nature. ( As examples, the follow- 

ing are more illustrative than exhaustive:"' • 

Item : In tfte absence of specific legislation, the , 
governance relationships between the State Superin- 
tendent <jf Education apd the State Certification * 
• Board continue to be'»unctear. "l£ -consultation * 
with..." is Jiot a definitive base upon which to • 
build 'either a program approval system or a teacher . 
certification system. The fact is tt\at voted 
.decisions of th6 Teacher Certification Board have 
the force of law in* areas like ci;e<Je*tial denial. . 
Yet the Board is occasionally defined as only 
advisory to the Superintendent when 'thg latter is. 
at odds with the recommendation of the Board. When 
the State Superintendent was a constitutionally 
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elected officer this advisory- stance maf have found , 
mora legal sanction than the present situation 
Where the Superintendent iS not a constitutional- . 
officer. In any case the political power , of the 
IEA and the I FT will continue to be f elf with 
increased force as to the constituency of the 
Certification Board. Theit case continues to be 
a most logical and persuasive one to many 4 legisla- 
tors. This, coupled with their increasing political 
action arm literally forces a consideration of not* 
"What if..." but "How, when...r 

Item : Covernance problems are not so Simple as to 
1 ,be contained only in the foregf^ing example. Until 
.a year ago,. Illinois did not have a board of educa- 
tion, and <Jfe superintendent 6as elected as either 
a democrat *or republican. A f jjteen-member School 
Problems Commission functioned as an advisory group 
to the education committees in the General .Assembly. 
Ten commissioners were legislators (five from each 
House) with the majority and minority parties repre- 
sented accordingly on a 3-2 ratio. The otHfer five ' 
meifibers were appointed by the governor. Thus despite 
the mythical divorcement of education and politics, 
which in American folklore, says Iannacone, are two 
n immaculately untouching worlds," education in Illinoi 
was literally and deeply imbedded in state politics. 
The commission established a reputation for avoiding 
controversial issues, leaving them to the house and 
senate education committees. A consequence of tttis 
educational governance structure was an historical 
absence of strong leadership on >th$ part of the 
superintendent §nd state department (Office of the 
Superintendent oi Public Instruction.) Prior to 
January 13, 1975, the School Problems Conmission was 
in, fact the "SahjfcL Board-" in Illinois. While it has- 
historically deaire primarily- with the finance issue" 
its impact on all school legislation has been signi-' 
ficant and meaningful. 10 

♦Recent constitutional revisions established a State 
Board of Education in Illinois. 2he duties of this 
Bo^rd are essentially stated as (it) "...shall 
encompass all duties currently delegated to the 
Office of the Superintendent of Pub lief Instruction 
and such other duties as the General Assembly shall* . 
designate." 11 The School Problems Commission (a 
, creation of the Legislature) has not disappeared 

ifith the creation of the State Board. When ques- 
tioned about its place in the educational scene, a 

' source close to the School Problems Comnission made 

/ 
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the following statement to this writer, "The history 
of state boards has been one of weakness. We're 
going to watch this new board very closely. If* 
they- tutn Put to bet% strong board, we'll voric ^rith 
them, isi they turn put to be weak, wefre very much 
in business," Note that in any case, weak oV strong, 
this commentator haj£ no expectation that the School 
Problems Commission is going to be phased out, /or 
weakened in any wajr#* The governance of Illinois 
education generally and certificatipn and program 
approval processes specifically cannot jw^operly be 
addressed without realizing the potential fat mis- 
chief which exists in the above situation. ' 

Item : tn yet two additional areas, governance is , 
further confounded by both legal ah<f polit/ical con- 
siderations''. 1 First, consider the fact thit all ! v ♦ 
budget's and degree program 'approval for teapher, 
education in Illinois derive from the State Board' 
of Higher Education. Until' the recent creation of 
the State Board of Education, the only fdrmal inter- • 
act?. oft was pne se$t Pn the , Board of Higher Education, * 
held by the State^ Superintendent of Publiic Instruction. 4 
The legislation creating the,»new" State Board of Educa- ? 

*tion also created ttie* sixrmember joint-^Wittee 
tyetweep the ti*o f Boartib to ". .^develop pplicy on matters of 
'mutual concern^ 3." It reipains to be s^eplwhethA: this 
committee c^n ameliorate the recent past* \|hen the Board 
of Higher E ducat ion ffiandated tf. t;en per cedjt reduction 
in Jteachet education, ttie immediate .phasing but of the 

* entire School of Education at* -the Chicago circle Campus, , 
.the Iflfoediate cessation of all " required! ! j^rysical 
education programs at £he collegiate "level knd some 

' other, rather whimsical prpnoyn cements coi$el\ning teacher 
education. This wa§^ to* the best of 'my knowledge, carried 

'out with little ot ttd information from or to the. State « 
Education Office. H\is same Board of Higher Education^ 
recerftly received- a report from its %ask force on Teacher 
Education which agaij| virtually igno^f the 'existence of 
the sfcfte ed^cetionp^ency. |* ^ 

Item ; Of 'the many governance issues the last ^Sor\ this 
paper deals viUh, the relationship of the State Board of 
Educatiop to the execut ( iv£ branch qf government and* some 
ponmentary on the role of the regional: superintendents. 
*It is* still 4 vexyjearly to decide whether in fact the new 
Board of, Education can^play'the roLe, expected of it by 
many. . Namely, not to' remove politics from eductfdLon ^as 
' too man£ think is actually possible), hut rather' to be 
. involved in the polfti'C8~o~f education in 'those ways 
"which tteve the greatest prpmiie for* the edutdtional sys- 
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• tem* in the state and thereby the c^ildrefc of the . * ' • 

/ \ /state. After six months in,busihes$, the Board, in 

the judgment of m*ny has not yet found a iirm footing 
0 9 tP withstand. sooe^rathfr . severe tests with ,t?he state 

Executive, Time should provide a better viTewlaf tuts y 
vexing problem, Jxit at prfesent it *ppears\unresg<lved. ^ 
f The regional superiatendent's role in certification , 

is both time ( ' honored and anaphrdnijstic. ' 

There are presently m6re\han n 108,000 cla|src>otn teacher^ iji Illinois* . 

who trek to the regional supexintenjjeitt 1 s office each year 'and ^ ay a two- 
**r *> • " I ^ *• . ' " '•>'.'••' 1 

# i.dpllar fee to "register" their credential. They do t^is even' though ther? 

' have tfcent their 'entire career in the same School and the sameWrvice 

region. -If tfiey are making thei* "init^l" request, for a credential, this 

f^e is -$3.00. These monies ^ use<i in turn for' mandatory regioh^l -teacher 
* * « * ,\ <\ ^ *■ »* '*,*/* " * 

.^institutes for the teachers' whb paid the fee in the first? place. > It *s 

suggested that ^ny reasdmble • evaluation ^f^hese 1 institutes may provide 

the J>asis for more productive Use, of these* funds. This evaluation may 

, evepprovide the basis for a. thorough. study of the 'role of the regional- 

office ip the governance, -of the gratification process. - 

^ One of the purposes of this; papiafr fiai- bfcep\ to" attempt brevity as well 
*as exposition ofj the issues. * The -twtf are • in opposition, at least wheri 
discussing Illinois. Hhii^ highly salient issues maybe absent as a result' 

* • y . 1 * • 

of ignorapc'e, others have been qmitted in the expectation' that they will 
p ' nevert^leas become policy areas for this 6 cotif ereace'g attention. For 
, «*«"^le> the- relationship between standards for certification and standards 
oi accreditation can be a"* lengthy topic. Haberman and -Stinnett* devote 
sixtj^eigh^ pWated^pages to an analysis of VCATE standards alone. The 
Sta^e Board of Education recently receiyed-a legislative study package of 
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oter forty pages d/aling only with certification St,andar<fe and problems. *. 

\ ^ Many of the Xattfejflvere addressed to the governance issues in Chicago, qnly 

briefly mention§|^n this paper. The problems surrounding the regional 

superintendent's roLe in Illinois educational governance are certainly 

of greater depth and severity than the illustration of the financial lug 

on the credential process. Finally, the emerging roi€""oT>>the State goard 

^ of Educatiw\and its placement in th^ governance pantheok^gi Illinois 

» • -*> ^\»»— ^ , ■ * 

centainly>shoMd receive the; close attention of this conference as it sets 

abput the^tajks defined. ^ . ' 
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